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PUEFACE 

BT THE AMEHICAK EDITOR. 



The characteristics of this volume are the same as those 
of the first ; precision, condensation, and luminoua ar- 
rangement. It is precisely what if pretends to be — a 
manual, a sure and conscieufioua guide for the student 
thi-ough the ci-ooks and tangles of mediteval history. 
Many things of course are omitted ; many rather indi- 
cated than developed ; — but all the gi-eat principles of 
this extensive period are carefully laid down, and the 
most important facts skilfully grouped around them. 
There is no period of history for which it is more diffi. 
cult to prepare a work like this, and none for which it is 
so much needed. The leading facts are well established, 
but they are scattei-ed over an immense space ; the prin- 
ciples are ascertained, but their development was slow, 
unequal, and interrupted. There is a general breaking 
up of a great body, and a parcelling of it out among 
small tribes, concerning whom we have only a few gene- 
ral data, and are left to analogy and conjecture for the 
details. Then come successive attempts at organization, 
each more or less independent, and all veiy imperfect. 
At last, modem Europe begins slowly to emerge from 
the chaos, but still under forms which the most diligent 
historian cannot always comprehend. To reduce such 
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IV PREFACE. 

materials to a clear and definite form i 

small difficultv, and lu which even partial 5 

selves gieat ptaiae. It if> not too much to say, that it has 

nevei been so well done within a compass so easily mas- 

teied, as m the little volume which is now offered to 

the public. 

In the English edition there were no references. It 
Hould haie been easy to supply this want by a long list 
of the souicesof mdiEe^al hisloiy, which the student into 
whose handi this volume will fall would never have 
taken the trouble to read. I have preferred giving a 
leteience for each section to works which are accessible 
to all, and wheie more copious indications will be found 
by those who wish to push their inquiries further. For 
greafei convenience it is pimted collectively in the Ap- 

Geo. W, Grekke. 

Siou.li Uniiei-ily, Blaicl 5, I«50. 
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GEOGKAPIIY AHD HISTORY. 



PART II.— thl; middle ages. 



INTRODUCTION. 
1. Germany befoee the Migb 



Boundaries. The Roman provinoes on the left bank 1 
of the Rhine, with some impoilant stations on the right a 
bank, were protected partly by fortresses, partly by lines 
of palliaades and a rampart (vallum Romanum) which ex- 
tended from Ratisbon on the Danube {across the Mayn 
and Lahn) to Neuwied on the Rhine. All tie territory 
southward and westward of this frontier belonged to the 
Roman empire, and was divided into Germani a Superior 
or Prima (from Bfisle to Mainz), and Germania Inferior 
or Secunda (from Mainz to the country of the Batavi). 
The rest of Germany (between the Rhine, Danube, Elbe, s 
and North Sea) was occupied by independent native 

Soil and Products. According to the Roman writers, 2 
Cassar and Tacitus, the soil of Germany in their time was 
little better than a succession of steppes, morasses, and 
wild tracts of woodland; one of which, called the Hercy- 
nian forest, was reported to be sixty days' journey in ex- 
tent. Henee the coldness of the climate, and the numerous 
animals, which now exist only in northern latitudes, such 
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S GHEMAN^. [3—5. §1. 

2) as rein-deer, elks, uruses, and bears. Their horaea were 

^ neitliev handeome nor swift ; the neat cattle numerous, but 

small. Fruit trees and every description of metal, escept 

iron, were unknown. TJie only sorts of grain cultivated 

were oats and barley. 

Tribes. 

3 a) Tlte Western Germans. 1. TheCatti (Chassiana or 
B Hessians) in the Hercynian forest, 3. The Frisii on 

the north-western coast, from the moutha of the Rhine 
to the Ems. Smaller tribes : the Usipetes and Tencteri 
on the Lower Rhine, the Sigambri [or Sicambri] on the 
Sieg. 

4 b) The Northern Germans. 1. The Chauci from the 
Ems to the Elbe ; and aouthward of these, 2, The Che- 
rusci, between the Weser and the Elbe, 

B c) The Suevi (or Hermiones) a general name given by 
Tacitus to all the nations in the interior of Germany. Of 
these tribes three are especially mentioned by the historian 
as forming a confederacy, political and religious ; viz. I. 
The Senones, between the Elbe, the Oder, and the Spree, 
with the Langobardi, or Longobardi, on the left bank of 
the Elbe. 3. A confeiieracy of seven Suevic tribes between 
the Lower Elbe and the Baltic, who worshipped the god- 
dess Herllia, in a sacred grove on an island of the ocean 
D (Feme™ or Riigen ?}. 8. The Lygii, on the Upper Oder. 
Besides these, there belonged to the Suevic stock : 1 . In 
the noith-east, the Gothones, between the Warthe and the 
Vistula ; and the ^stisei (Eathonians), at the mouth of the 
Vistula, on tlie amber coast, 2. In the south, the Her- 
munduri on the Upper Danube, the Marcomaoni in Bo- 
hemia, the Quadi in Moravia, The language of these 
various tribes, no less than the peculiarities of their per- 
sonal appearance, (the hold blue eye, golden hair, lofty 
stature, and fair complexion,} afe a sufficient indication 
of their common descent from a diatinct and unmixed 
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§ 2. Kdigion, Manners, and Customs in tJte First Century 
of tlte Christian Mra. 
Religion, The Supreme Being was worshipped by 8 
tlie Germans under ihe names of Wodan (= Odin) and A 
Thor (the god of thunder). Sacrifices were offered to these 
deities iu groves and forests, and auguries drawn from the 
neighing and snorting of tlie white horses which were kept 
in honour of them. They believ^ in a future state of 
martial existence in Walhalla [Valhalla]. When a war. 
rior died, his arms, and in the case of chieftains, his horse, 
were burnt at the grave. 

Political Constitution. There was a distinction 7 
between freemeo and serfs. Every member of the former b 
class enjoyed the privilege of being present in arms and 
taking part in the great national councils, which assembled 
regularly on the new and full moons, under the presidence 
of the elders or priests, for the purpose of deciding all im- 
portant state questions, electing officers, and trying crimi- 
nals. The assent of the assembly was expressed by a 
clattering of spears, and their disapprobation by a murmur. 
In these assemblies young men were solemnly declared 
capable of bearing arms. Theii- princes were chosen out of 
tiie most distinguished families, and their duke& or leadera 
from among the bravest warriors. The power of both 
these officers was limited. 

War. Their arms consisted of a short spear, called_/rflme 3 
r/ramefl], and a shield of painted wood. Their order of c 
battle was in the form of a wedge, surrounded on three sides 
with a barricade of carriages, which sheltered the wives and 
children of the combatants. Before and during ihe engage- 
ment a battle.hymn was chanted by the bards. If the fii'st 
attack was unsuccessful, they retired to their barricades, 
and renewed the fight, which was often won through the 
assistance afibrded them by their wives and children. 

Manners and oustoms. The ancient Germans had 
no towns, nor even connected villages; but lived in de- d 
tached wooden huts, thatched with stiuw, which were gene- 
rally erected near the centre of their common field. A 
number of these huts formed a mark, several marks a %ent, 
and several zents a gou. Their ordinaiy dress in summer 
was a tunic, of wool for the men, and linen for the women j 
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4 GERJirANY. [10. §3. 

(9) and in winter, a coat of skins. Next to war, the chief 
A business of their lives was the chase; the cultivation of the 
soil, as well as all other manual labor, being left to their 
wives, children, and serfs. The Germans were fond of 
gamesof hazard, and passed a considerable portion of their 
time in banquets and drinking matches ; during which the 
sword or war-daoce was performed for the amusement of 
the company, by naked youths, and the most important 
affairs were frequently discussed. Chastity, a religious 
observaiice of theii- conjugal obligations, and unbounded 
hospitality, were the distinguishing virtues of this rude 
B people. Atonemeot might be made for all crimes, including 
even murder itself, by the payment of a fine, consisting of 
a certain number of heads of cattle. 

§ 3. History oftM Germans to ilte Period of ike Migrations. 
A. The German tribes. 
10 It seems probable that the coasts of the Baltic were 
known from the remotest actiquity to Phteniciaa and Greek 
traders in amber ; but the first distinct accounts which we 
have of the Germans commence with the invasion of the 
Roman territory by separate tribes. Half German claas, 
for instance, from the Alps, joined the Gauls in their expe- 
dition against Rome ; aad the Bastarnie formed an alliance 
c with Perseus. But the most fearful invasion was that of the 
Cimbri and TeutOnes (b.c. 1 i 3), who seem tohave advanced 
upon Noricum from two distinct points. For tbelr war 
with the Romans, see part i. 3, § 79. The nest migration 
was that of the Marcomaani, under one of their princes 
named Ariovistus, who marched to the assistance of the 
Sequtoi against their enemies, the Edui (b.c. 72) ; and 
after defeating them, continued to pour fi'esh troops into 
Gaul, until he was finally overthrown by Casar at Vesontio 
(Besan^on) (68), and compelled to recross the Rhine. 
D After an obstinate struggle, the Belgic Gei-mans (Nervii, 
Aduatici, and Eburones) were subdued by Cffisar, who 
crossed the Rhine twice without any result, extinguished 
an insurrection of the Belgie under Ambiorix, prince of 
the Eburones, took Germans into his pay, and with their 
assistance quelled an insurrection of the Gauls under 
Vercingetorix, completed the sobjugaUon of Gaul, and 
gamed the decisive victory of Pharsalua. Augustus 
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formed a body-guard of Germans, His step-sons, Drusus (10) 
and Tiberius, conquered all the nations between the Alps A 
and the Danube. In order to subdue, also, the Low- 
Gernuan tribes, who were perpetually invading Roman 
Gaui, Unisus took whole German clans into his pay, built 
a fleet on the Rhine, which he united with the Yssel by 
nieans of the fossa Drusi, undertook four expeditions into 
Germany {b.c. 12 — 9), erected fortresses for the defence 
of the Riman territory (50 7 on the Rhine), and advanced 
as far as the Elbe. 

B. The two first unions of German tribes.—'B 
The empire of the Marcomanni and confederacy 
of theCherasoi. 

I. War of these two confederacies against 
Rome. 

After the death of bis brother, Tiberius continued the 11 
war in Germany, and threatened Marbod, the founder of 
the Marooraannic empire, which comprised all the Sue vie 
tribes between the Elbe and Danube (the Marcomannij 
Hermunduri, Langohardi, and Sen ones) ; but in conse- 
quence of the simultaneous revolt of Fannonia and Dalma- 
tia, he was compelled to grant peace on favorable terms. 
Although the Low-German tribes had been rather gained c 
over by promises and alliances than actually overcome, the 
Romans nevertheless considered themselves masters of all 
the country between the Rhine and the Elbe. The unjust 
severity of their governor, L. Quinctilius Varus, in com- 
ptslling the Germans to adopt the Roman language, laws, 
and system of taxation, occasioned a confederation of 
the L o w.G e r m an tribes (Cherusci, Bructeri, and Marsi), 
under the command of Herman (son of a prince of the 
Cherusci named Siegmar), who had been educated at Rome. 
In spite of the warning given him by the traitor Segestus d 
(afterwards Herman's father-in-law), Varus, crediting the 
intelligence of a revolt on the Ems, suffered himself to be 
enticed into the Teutoburgian forest, where he was 
attacked by Herman [Arminius], and after losing three 
Roman legions, threw himself on his own sword (a.d. 9)- 
On receiving intelligence of lliis disaster, Augustus dis- 
banded his German body-guard, and compelled all the 
Geiman residents to quit Rome, In the years 14 — 16, 
throe campaigns in Germany, (principally against the Che- 
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(11) ruaci, Bructeri, Marsi, and Cafti,) were undeitaken by 
A Germanicus, the son of Drusus, who buried the bones of 
those who had fallen in the Teutoburgian forest, and de- 
feated Herman at Idistaviss [Idistavisus Campus], on the 
Weser, On the homeward voyage a part of his fleet was 
wrecked in a gale of wind, and Germanicua hunself was 
recalled by Tiberiaa, before he had succeeded m le esta 
Wishing the Roman supremacy in Germany. 
S. War between the two confederacies 
12 The bravest of the Soevic tribes, the Langobaidi and 
B Senones, renounced their allegiance to Marbod, and jomed 
the Cheruscan league ; whilst, on the other hand Hinkmar, 
the uncle of Herman, who envied his nephew's leputation, 
went over to the side of Marbod. The result of these 
secessions was a doable intestine war, 1, Between the 
chiefs of the Cherusoi. 2. Between the Cheruacan con- 
federacy and the Marcomannic empire (a.d. 19) AlVei 
sustaining a defeat, Marbod was expelled from his king 
dom by a Gothoniaji named Catwald; and Herman, who 
was suspected of aiming at absolute power, was assassinated 
by his own relations {a.d. 22 ?). 

3. The Batavian war of liberation (69). 

18 After the dissolution of these two confederacies, the 
c domestic feuds of the Germans were fostered by the Ro- 
mans so effectually as to. prevent, for a century and a half, 
the formation of any fresh leagues. An attempt, it is true, 
was made by the Bativi (exasperated by CI. Civilis) to unite 
several German tribes (Bructeri, Tencteri, Catli, Usipetes, 
Mattiaci, and, at a later period, the Trieri, Lingones, and 
Ubii) for a war of liberation; but after sustaining several 
defeats, most of the clans were induced, either by bribery 
or by the fair promises of the Komans, to withdraw from 
the confederacy. 

4. The Marcomannic war, 166—180. 

14 Whilst the Romans were occupied with a war against 
B the Parlhians, their provinces on the southern Danube 
were invaded by several clans, among whom we hear, for 
the first time, of the Vandals and Alans, The emperor 
Marcus Aurelios, after undertaking nine campaigns against 
these barbarians, died at Vienna, in the midst of his pre- 
parations for file tenth. His son Conimodus, who wished 
to remain at Rome, granted peace to the Marcomanni, 
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Qiiadi, &o., on coiiiilition of their furnishing a yearly con- (U) 

'T'More extensive confederacies in tlie W. 
and E. 

a. /ft Western Germany. 1. Tlie Alemanni, a general 15 
nrinie for the union (commenced by the Hermunduri) of 
tiie hitherto distinct Suevic tribes m the south-west, fi-om 
the Mayu to the Alps. 2. Tlie Franks, an appellation B 
uidiciting a similar union of Low-Germaii clans, most of 
which had belonged to the Ciieruscan league, but exclud- 
ingthe Cheruscans themselves, 3. The Saxons, whose 
name and confederation extended soutliwards, from the 
Cimbrian Peninsula, their original settlement, to the fron- 
tier of the Cheruscan territory. 

b. In Eastern Germany were also three confederacies : 
tlie Vandal, Gothic, and Alanio. 

These confederacies, the origin of which might be traced 16 
panly to the combination of different tribes against the o 
Romans, and partly to the extension of the feudal system, 
availed themselves of the confusion occasioned throughout 
the Roman empire, by tlie frequent change of rulers, to raise 
the standard of revolt on their respective frontiers. {About 
250.) Whilst the Rhenish boi-der was distracted by the 
invasions of the Alemanni and Franks, the Goths appeared 
in lUyria and Thrace, and, in conjunction with the Heruli, 
carried on piratical warfare against the coasts and islands 
of the Archipelago, until the restoration of the ancient 
boundaries of the Roman empire by Aurelian, and the re- 
establishment by Probus, after many stmgglea, of the fron- 
tier wall between the Rhine and Danube. A great number 
of Germans were, at the same time, transplanted into the d 
Roman provinces. (Return to Germany of the Franks, 
who had been removed to the shores of the Pontus Eusi- 
nus.) After the death of Probus the frontier wall disap- 
peared ; the Alemanni became masters of the Upper 
Rhine, and extended their conquests into Viudelicia and 
RhcBti, whilst the Pranks took possession of tlie Batavian 
islands, and forced their way through Belgium into Gaul. 
These encroachments were met, on tlie part of the Romans, 
by the establishment of additional settlements of German 
auxiliaries in their frontier provinces. At the bead of 
these mercenaries Cissar Julianus defeated, near Strasburg, 
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(16) a bodyof Alemanni who had invaded Gaul, and five timea 
A pursued the Germaca across the frontier into their own 
territory. Notwithstanding thia check, the Alemanni soon 
afterwards reerossed the Rhiae and Danube, and were agam 
expelled from Caul by Valentinian I.; a portion of those 
who had crossed the Danube being permitted to hold fiefa 
on the banks of the Po. 



n. The MiGEATiOKS. 
§ 4. Deslruciion of the Golldc Empire by ike Hwts'. 

17 The two branches of the Gothic empire had extended in 
B the fourth century ever the whole of north-eastern Europe : 

the Western Got hie [or that of the Fis^ofAs] occupying 
all the territory between the Lower Danube and the Dnies- 
ter (including what is now Moldavia, WaHaohia, and Po- 
doha) and the E a s t e r n G o t h i c [that of t he 0«(TOffoi;wl 
extending from the BalUc to the Black Sea. The former 
of these empires was governed by an aged monareh named 
Hermaunc, the latter by Athanaric. 

18 The Goths were the first German tribe who embraced 
c Christianity, according to the teaching of the heresiarch 

Anus. At the council of Nictea, in 325, there appeared a 
Gothic bishop, Theophilus, whose successor, Ulphilas, trans- 
lated the tour Gospels into the Gothic dialect. 

19 T**^ Huns,whooriginallyinhabitedthatpartofeaster)i 
Asia whichhes noithwards of China, had rendered them- 
selves formidable to the Chinese empire long before their 
appearance in Europe; and in the thii-d century before 
Christ, the great wall of China had been erected as a bar 

D rier against them. At a later period the Hunnish empire 
was divided mto two kingdoms, the noitJiern of which was 
overthrown by a Tartaric clan, the Sienpi. The most 
warlike of their tribes, however, moved westwards, and 
between the Volga and the Don, encountered the Alani 
(about 375), a portion of whom retreated before them, 
whilst the remainder surrendered, and were incorporated 
mto their army. Reinforced by these new auxiliaries, the 
Huns assailed both the kingdoms of the Goths, who be- 
sought the emperor Valens to grant them lands on the right 
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bank of tlie Danube. Only a portion of the West Goths, (19) 
[Visigoths] the Thervingians, were permitted to settle in a 
Mcesia. These were soon goaded into revolt by the severity 
of the Roman governors ; and calling inthe Huns and Alani 
as auxiliaries, they crossed the Hffimus into Thrace, attacked 
Valens (878) near Adrianople, and compelled him to take 
refuge in a hut, where he was accidentally burnt to death. 
His succefssor, Theodosius, beat back the Goths, who were 
advanciugon Constantinople, and concluded a peace, by the 
terms of which, the West Goths were permitted to settle in 
Mcesia and Dacia, and their allies, the Eastern Goths [Os- 
trogoths], in Asia Minor, on condition of their furnishing a 
contingent of mercenary troops, under their own com- 
manders. The EasteJ'n emperor, Aicadius, havmg neg- b 
leoted to pay the stipulated wages to these au'>[ilianes, the 
West Groths choae Alaric to be their king, and invaded 
Greece, which they were compelled to evacuate on the 
approach of Stilico, who advanced w ith & fleet to the relief 
of Peloponnesus. Alaric was invested with the prefec- 
ture of iJie East-Romaa province of Illyricum. 

6 5. General Immigradm of the Barbarians into the Coun- 
tries of the West. 

From Illyria, Alaric, at the head of the Visigoths, 30 
entered Italy in the year 403, but was twice defeated by c 
Stilico, at Pollentia and Verona. 

Soon after this invasion (40R), several German clans 
peared in Italy under the command of their prince, R i 
gais. At the siege of Florence most of them either died 
of starvation or were taken prisoners and sold as slaves. 
A few cut their way through the enemy's army, and 
caped into Gaul. 

It was, however, towards the west, that the grand mt 
ment took place from the interior of Germany. The Bur. 
gundians established themselves in eastern Gaul, on the 
Upper Rhine (407), whilst the Alani and Suevi entered 
Spain by the passes of the Pyrenees, and spread themselves 
over the Peninsula, the Vandals and Suevi occupying 
the western portion (Galicia), the Alani settling in Lusi- 
tania and Carthagena, and a division of the Vandals taking 
1 of the district called after them, Andalusia. 
1* 
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(32) The Tarracoaian province seems to have been the only 
A portion of the Peninsula wliich remained in the hands of 
the Romans. 
33 Aftei the assassination of StiJico, Alaric, disgusted at the 
non pajmeHtof the subsidies granted by Honorius, invested 
Rome, *nd was only induced lo spare the city by the pro- 
mise of ail enormous rajisom. His overtures of peace 
havmg been rejected by the court of Ravenna, Alaric ap- 
peared a second time before Rome, in the year 400 ; but 
agam laised the siege, and marched lo Ravenna; then re- 
turned to Rome for the third time in 410, took the city by 
treachery (Aug. 24), and punislied the inhabitants by allow- 
B ing SIX (^) days' pillage to his soldiers. He died at Con- 
aentia, on tlie march into Lower Italy, and was buried in the 
channel of the river Busentijius. His successor, Athaulf, 
concluded a peace with Honorius, and led the Visigoths 
intoGaul in 412, and into Spain in 41.4. His successor, 
Wallia, overthrew the Suevi, Vandals, and Alani, who had 
entered the country a short time before ; thea recrossed 
the Pyrenees, and took possession of the districts ceded 
to him by Honorius in Aquitania (from Toulouse along 
the Gamnne to the sea, called also Sepiimania), and 
chose Toulouse for the capital of his empire, which now 
extended a considerable distance oa each side of the 
Pyrenees. 

24 The Vandals and Alani, in the year 439, accepted 
c an invitation from the Roman lieutenant, Bonifacius (who 

had fallen into disgrace at the court of his empress), and 
invaded the northern coast of Africa, where their 
king, Geiserie [Genseric], after the capture of Hippo and 
Carthage, founded the Vandalic empire, with Carthage 
for ils capital. This empire comprehended also the islands 
of the western Mediterranean. 

25 Ever since the abandonment of Britain by the Roman 
B legions, the island had been ravaged by hordes of Plots and 

Scots. After applying in vain for protection In the Romans, 
the inhabitants invited the Saxons, Angles, and Jut- 
landers, who landed in the year 449, under the command 
of Hengist and Horsa, expelled the Picts, and settled in 
the island, where they gradually formed seven Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms ; viz. Kent, Sussex, Wesses, Essex, Northum- 
berland, East- Anglia, and Mercia. The Britons retired into 
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Wales and Cornwall, or emigrated to the opposite coast ot'(jj5) 
imiorica (Bretagne). 

§ C. Dissolviion of tlie Hunnisli Empire. 

The Huna, who, after tlie subjugation of the Eastern Goths 26 
[Osti'ogoths], had been wandering for fifty years about a 
Southern Russia, Poland, and Hungary, again heeame for- 
midable under the command of their king, A tt i 1 a , or Etzel 
(the scourge of God), who reigned in conjunction with his 
brother Bleda, fmrn 484 to 444, and alone fi-om 444 to 453. 
Tlie Roman emperors of the east and west having united for 
tlie purpose of rescuing Africa from the Vandals, Geiseric 
pereuaded Attila to invade the eastern empire. After thrice b 
defeating Theodosius If., Attila appeared before Constan- 
tinople ; but being unacquainted with the art of attacking 
ibrtified places, he contented himself with exacting a yearly 
tribute, in addition to the payment already guaranteed by 
Arcadius, and compelling the emperor to cede a district of 
Thrace. Then he entered Gaul at the head of 700,000 men, 
but was defeated on theCatalaunian plain, atChaious 
sur Marne (451), by the united forces of the West Goths 
under their king Theodoric, and the Romans under their 
genera! Aetius. In this engagement, the most aangiiinary, c 
perhaps, that ever occurred in Europe (106,000 slain), Ger- 
mane were opposed to each other, some of them serving in the 
Roman army, and others in that of the Huns. King Theo- 
doric was slain. The following year (462) Attila demanded 
in marriage Honoria, sister of Valentinian III., requiring 
half the empire as herdowiy. This proposal being rejected, 
he suddenly entered Italy, sacked Aquileia, and plundered 
all the cities of Lombardy, the inhabitants of which fled in 
great numbers to the islands in the lagunes of the Adriatic, 
where they founded the city of Venice. The Romans, d 
headed by their pope, Leo I., petitioned for peace, which 
was graated by Attila. After his death, in the following 
year (453), his empire, which had extended from the Rhine 
to the eastern bank of the Volga, rapidly crumbled away ; 
the nations which had hitherto been subject to the Huns 
driving them back to the shores of the Black Sea, and 
forming kingdoms of their own, the Gepidte in Daoia, the 
East Gotlis in Pannoiiia, and, at a later period, in Thrace. 
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§ 7. Dissolution of the Western Soman Empire. 
37 ^ The progress of the Germanic tribes was favored by the 

A intesUne confusion of the Western Roman empire, the capi- 
tal of which was plundered for fourteen days by the Vmi- 
dais, in 455, and its sceptre wielded by a Suevian named 
Kicimer, in the name of a successioa of puppets, who bore 
the title of empei-or. The West Goths [Visigothsl extend- 
ed their empire in Gaul to the Loire, the Rhone, and the 
Ooean, and put an end to the Roman dominion in Spain, 
where there remained only the little kingdom of the Suevi, 
m Gahcia and Luaitania. The BurgundiaJis spread still 
more widely in south-eastern, and the Franks in central 
Gaul. Two attempts of the Romans to reconquer Africa 

B were rendered abortive by Geiseric, who annihilated their 
fleet. Finally, Adoacer, who had entered Ihe Roman ser- 
vice as a mercenary, at the head of a band composed of 
aeruleans, Rumans, &c., and had been refused a third 
of the lands in Italy, put an end to the empire of the West 
by deposing the emperor Romulus Auguatulus, and waa 
praolaimed king of Italy by his German mercenaries, in 
476. The Roman possessions in Gaul were retained for 
a time by Syagrms, who was finally defeated by Chlodwi- 
[Olovis], at Sojssons, and compelled to evacuate l]ie pro- 
vince in the year 486. 
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From the Dissolution of llie Western Empire to the Accession of thn 
Carloviugians and Ahbasides, 476—753 (75li). 

A. The West. 

§ 8. Empires in Italy. 

I. The Italinn empire established by Gorman 2E 
mercenaries under Odoacer (476—490). A 

Tiieodoric, king of the Eastern Goths [Ostrogoths], who 
had embraced tlie tenets of Arianism during his residence as 
a hostage at Constantinople, and subsequently taken service 
in the armies of the eastern empire, proposed to die emperor 
Zeno a plan for reconquering Italy with his Goths. THs 
proposal being accepted, Theodoric fought his way through 
the territories of the Gepidie, and defeated Odoacer in 
three engagements {on the Isonzo, the Adige, and the Adda). 
Odoacer, after sustaining a siege for three years in the 
sti-ongly- fortified city of Ravenna, surrendered, and was 
put to death with his family and followers, in 493. 

II. Empire of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 490— B 
554. 

Theodoric the Great (490 — 526) was recognized as king 2t 
of Italy by Anastasius, tlie successor of Zeno. This sove- 
icign not only strengthened his newly- established throne by 
wise laws and institutions, but extended his empire beyond 
the boundaries of Italy, over the countries betweea the 
Alps and the Danube, as well aa lUyricum, and finally over 
Provence. Imperial residence — Ravenna, and sometimes 
Verona or Bern (hence his German name of Dietrich of 
Bern). Prosperity of Italy, in consequence of his toleration o 
of the Catholics ; encouragement of agriculture and com- 
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[29) merce ; embellishment of the cities, drainage, and cultiva- 

A tion of the Pontine marshes, &c. He succeeded, also, in 
maintaining peace among the Gferman princes, most of 
whom were his relations. His brother-in-law, Chlodwig 
(Clovis), kiog of the Franks, the only sovereign whooffered 
resistance, was compelled tolay down his arms. TheVisi- 
gothio throne was secured to Amalaric, a minor, the grand- 
son of Theodoric, who undertook the office of guardian. 
Theodorio died in 536, of remoi-ae, it is said, on account of 
tlie (perhaps) unjust execution of the learned senator Bo6- 
thius (who was suspected of having negotiated with the 

B eastern emperor, Justinian, for the liberation of Italy from 
the Goths), and his father-in-law, Symmachus. Theodoric 
was succeeded by his daughter, Amalasnntha, who govern- 
ed in the name of her son, Athalaric, a minor, and, after 
his untimely death, shai-ed the throne with her cousin, The- 
odotus, by whom ^e was murdered. Under pretence of 
avenging her death, Justinian revived tjiose claims to the 
sovereignty of Italy which had never been entirely aban- 
doned by the eastern court. Hence arose the eigllteen 
yeara' war. The Byzantine general, Belisarius, soonmade 
himself master of Siciiy and Italy ; but these advantages 
were lost, in consequence of his being twice recalled, the 

c Groths, under their leader Totila, reconquering the terri- 
tory which had been wrested from them. Germans (Heru- 
lians and Langobardi) now fought as mercenaries against 
Germans, under ITarsea, who was victorious at Taginte, in 
Etruria, where Totilas was slain. In this war Rome was 
taken for the fifth time ; and the heroic king, Tejaa, found, 
iike his brave predece^or, Totila, a soldier's grave on the 
field of battle. A portion of the Goths capitulated, on con- 
dition of being permitted to depart in peace ; whilst the 
remamder, who had invited two German princes to enter 
Italy at the head of the Franks and Alemanni, were over, 
thiown, together with their allies, by Narses in 554, and 

D compelled to submit to the conqueror. Italy became a 

provmce of the eastern empire, and was governed by 

exarchs i-esident at Ravenna, of whom Narses was the first. 

111. Byzantine dominion in Italy. 

In the year 568 the Langcbardi entered Italy, and, after 

' m of batdes, compelled the Romans to relinquish 

eignty over the whole of Italy, (which they had 
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enopolsed for fourteen yeara), ai coefine themiolvestothe (30) 
territories strictly compreliended within tlieir esarcliate,— A 
Rome, Naples, and southern Italy, to which was added the 
name of Calabria, although they had lost that province. 
IV. Empire of the Laagobardi 568—774. 
On their return from Italy, the Langobatdi, who had 31 
assisted Narses against the Ostrogoths, overthrow (under 
the command of their king Attorn, and with the aid of the 
Avail) the empire of tbe Gopidas, whose name, from this 
time, merges in those of the neighboring tribes. Leaving 
Pannonia to the Avail, the Langohardi rotnmcd to Italy, 
by the invitation, a. they pretended, of the disgraced gene, 
ral Names, and with the aid of 20,000 Saxons, and some 
other hordes, wrested from the Byzantines the whole ol 
Upper Italy, which thenceforward was named from them, 
Limbardy. Pavia, aHer a siege of three years, surrendered s 
to the conquerors, and was made the capital of their king- 
dom. ASer tbe assassination of Albom (at the instigation 
of his wife Bcaamond), the empire was extended south- 
wards by his successor, Klepb, so as to comprehend almost 
lb. whole of Italy, with the exception of a few strips of 
land on the coast. Tbe southern division formed the duchy 
of Bonevento. Klepb having been also asaassioated, an 
interregnum of ten years succeeded, during which the 
conntrlwas governed by thirty-six dukes, among whom 
the mit powerful were those of Fnub and Bonevento. At o 
the end of this period it was found neoeaaiy to restore the 
office of king, and Anthari, the son of Klepb, was raised to 
the thronr^Tho wife of this eovereimi, a Bavarian On- 
tholio named Tbeodolinda, commenced the conversion ol 
the Arian Lombanie to the orthodox faith. Under suc- 
ceeding king., the eastern and western coasts of northern 
Italy fill into the hands of the Langohardi, who confined 
the exarchate withm the limits of Calabria and the dietrict 
around Naples, and even laid claim to the sovereignty of 
Rome and iB territory. In hi. terror at this demonstiMioii, » 
Pope Stephen III. applied for aid te Pepin the Short [Pepin 
le Bref 1 king of the Franks, whom he had himself anointed. 
Afier tie campaigns hi Italy, Pepin oomFlled the Lango- 
hardi to cede to the Pope that portion of the coast of the 
Adriatic which had moS recently fallen into their hand., 
and thu. laid the foundafion of hi. tomFial power. 1 he 
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(31) interference ofthe Franks in disputes between the Pope and 

A the Lombards, occasioned the incorporation of the Lango- 

bardic empire into that of the Fraulis, in the year 774. 

5 9. Empire ofiJie Vandals in Africa, 429 — 534. 

32 Eslent of the empire, a. Iq Africa : Uie whole 
northern Ime of coast, from the Atlantic Ocean to Cyre- 
uaica, comprehending the ancient Roman provinces of 
Mauritania, Numidi a, Africa Propria, and the district ofthe 
Byrtea. 6. Out of Afi'ica : llie islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, the Balearic and Pityusian islands, and Sicily {at 
farst the whole island, but subsequently [4031 ouly the 
north-westem part). 
83 History. For the establishment of the empire by Gei- 
Beeiic, see §5. The Roman emperor, Vaientinian III. 
u "1? I^''^" ^^^^^ '■''"'^ °^ Maximus, hia widow, EudoKia, 
who had been compelled to marry the assassin, implores 
the assistance of Geiseric, who lands on the coast of Italy, 
and plundeia Rome for Iburteen days, in the year 455,' 
Maximus is slain ; Eudosia, with herti'easitres and a crowd 
of piisoners, conveyed to Carthage ; and all the Italian 
islanda ceded to the conqueror. In order to clear the 
Meditenonean of Vandal pirates, a fleet of II13 sail is 
equipped, by the united esertions of the two emperors 
c and d€ spatched to Carthage. This fleet is attacked in the 
night by Geiseric, and the ships partly destroyed and partly 
dispersed (468). Thedeclineof the Vandal empire, which 
commenced with the death of its founder, was accelerated 
by the frequent attacks ofthe Barbary tribes, and the per 
secution carried on against the Catholics, of which Geiseric 
himself an Anan, had set the example. Availing himself 
ot this position of affairs, Justinian, the Byzantme emperor 
despatched a fleet to the coast of Africa, under the com' 
mand of his general, Beiisaiios, who found the throne occu- 
pied by Gehmer, the last of the Vandal kings, and suc- 
n cesser of the deposed sovei-eign, Hilderic. After an en 
gagenient, in which the Vandals were defeated, Carthase 
surrendered, without offering any resistance ; and soSn 
afterwards the whole Vandal army was routed and Iheir 
country entirely subdued (534). Gelimer, after gracing 
the tnumphal entry of Belisarius into Constantinople, re- 
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ocived an allotment of land in Asia Minor; the bravest of (33) 
tlie Vandals were enrolled in the Roman cavalry, and the A 
remainder absorbed into the mass of African tributariea. 

§ 10, Empire of the Suevi in Spain, 409 — 585. 
The whole of Bcetica, together with the Carthaginian pro- 34 
vince, had been occupied since the departure of the Van- 
dtils by the Suevi, who had settled in Galicia on their first 
arrival in Spain. Their first Christian (Catholic) sove- 
reign, Recbiar, was attacked in consequence of his frequent 
inroads into the Iloman province Tarraconensia, by The- 
odoric 11., Itiag of the Visigoths, defeated at Paramo, on 
the river Obrego, and executed. The empire of the Suevi B 
seemed now at an end ; but the remnant of the nation 
having assembled in a remote corner of Galicia, a new 
king was chosen, and their fbi-mer piratical practices re- 
sumed. This independent Suevic kingdom, being distracted 
by political struggles, was finally incorporated into the 
Visigothic empire, in the year 5fc!5, 

§ 11. Empire of the Visigoths, 419— T12. 

Estentof theempire. a. laGaul. At first (419), 35 
Aquitania Secunda ; subsequently (439), the whole country c 
bordering on the Mediterranean, from the Rhone to the 
Pyrenees, at a later period styled exclusively Septimania; 
ii-om the time of Euric (47.'j), the country between the 
Rhone, the Loire, and the Ocean. After tbe battle of Vougl^ 
(ri07), only the extreme southern part of their Gallic em- 
pire remained in the hands of the Visigoths ; and even 
of this a portion was wrested from them by the Franks, in 
531. 6. In Spain. At first only the country between the D 
Pyrenees, the Mediterranean, and the Ehro ; from the time 
of Euric, the whole of Spain, with the exception of the 
Suevic kingdom and the territory of the Vaaoi in the north; 
from the time of Leuwigild, the whole of Spain, with the 
exception, at first, of some maritime cities in the south, and 
a part of the northern district ; at a later period, Ceuta, in 
Africa, with its territory. 

History. Wallia, the founder of the Viaigothic 36 
empire (see § 5), was succeeded by Theodoric I., who 
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(36) defeated a Roman army, exteoded his empire as far as the 
A Rhone, and fell in the baltle of the Catalaunian fields. 
Theodoric II. subdued the greater pan of the Suevio 
empire. His successor, Euric, extended his empii-e in 
Gaul to the Rhone, the Loire, and the Oceaa ; expelled the 
Romans from Spain, and compiled a catalogue of the legal 
usages of the Goths. His violent persecution of the Catho- 
lics compelled them to form an alliance with the half-con- 
verted Prankish king, Chlodwig [Clovis], who, under pre- 
tence ofrooting out the Arian heresy, attacked Alaric II., 
son and successor of Euric, slew him with his own hand in 
the battle of Vouglfi, near Poitiers (607), and stripped 
the Visigoths of all their possessions in Gaul, except a 
B portion of Septimania. During the minority of his son and 
succesBor, Amalric, the Visigolhic empire was united, for 
fourteen yeare, to his own dominions, by Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths. After the death of Amalric, who was 
slain during a war occasioned by liis ill-treatment of liia 
wife, Clotilda, a daughter of Chlodwig, the imperial resi- 
dence was transferred to Toledo, in 531. 

37 The Vieigothic empire was still aurther circumscribed 
by the Byzantines, who invaded the country oa the invita- 
tion of Athanagild (an insurgent, and subsequently king), 

c and conquered the whole southern line of coast. For this 
loss they were in some measure indemnified by the sub- 
jugation of the rebellious Cantabrians and Vasci, and the 
conquest of the Suevic empire, by Leuwigild, who also 
compelled the Byzantines to restore several of the cities 
which they had taken. 

38 After the establishment of a natural boundary-line, by 
the expulsion of the Greeks from Spain (624), the attention 
of the Visigothio kings was directed rather to the consolida- 
tion of their own power, Chan the extension of their terri- 

n tories. The only foreign conquest during this period was 
a portion of Mauritania. Notwithstanding the amalga- 
mation of the Visigoths and Romans, in consequence of 
intermarriages, the adoption of the Catholic religion by the 
former, and the establishment of a common code of laws, 
the succession to the throne occasioned perpetual disputes, 
for the settlement of which the Arabians were at last in- 
vited over from Africa. On receiving this invitation, Musa 
immediately despatched an army into Spain, under the 
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command of his lieutenant, Tarek, who overthrew R^eric, (38) 
the last of the Visigothic kings, at Xeres de la Fron-A 
t e ra , after a struggle which lasted nine days (711). Musa 
soon afterwards followed his lieutenant into Spam, and the 
greater part of the Peninsula was already in their hands, 
when the two generals were suddenly recalled by a com- 
mand of their caliph. After their departure, the Pyveniean 
Peninsula was divided into— I. Arabian Spain, governed 
by lieutenants of the caliphs of Bagdad, until the establi^- 
ment (756) of an independent kingdom at Cordftva, by 
Abdei-rahman, the last Ommaijade. 2. The Christian 
kingdom of Asturia, where a remnant of the beaten V isi- 
goths maintained themselves against tlie Arabians. 

§ 13. Empire ofilie Burgundians in Gaul, 407—533. 
The Burgundians (probably the people named by Taci- 39 
tus, Burii) first appeared in the first century, in the neigh- b 
bourhood of the Vistula. They seem to have been a 
branch of the great Suevic stock. The loss of a battle 
against the Gepidffi (about 250) having compelled them to 
retire westward, they settled on the Upper Rhine, in the 
neighbourhood of the Alemanni ; and, at a later penod, 
received allotments of land from the Romans in Germania 
Superior (Alsace). Thence they spread southwards, over 
parts of Helvetia, Savoy, Dauphin^, Lyonnois, and Franche- 
Compte. At the head of the nation was a high-priest, who c 
held his office for life (Slnist). Their kings (Hendinos), 
who resided sometimes at Geneva and sometimes at Lyons, 
were set aside for failure in war, or on account of per- 
sonal deformity. Disputed successions occasioned the 
introduction of Prankish kings (of Paris, Soissons, and 
Metz), who conquered the kingdom and divided it 
among themselves in the year 633 (?). The Burgun- d 
dians were compelled to pay tribute and render militai-y 
service to the conqueror, but retained their own laws and 

customs. 

§ 13. Empire of ilie Franks under tlie Merovingians. 

Since the middle of the first centuiy, bands of Prankish 40 
warriors had been accustomed to cross the Rhine j at first 
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(40) for the mere pui-pose of plunder, and subsequently in the 
A hope of obtaining settlements ; which they acquired partly 
by force of ai-ms and partly as rewai-ds for their services in 
the Roman ai-my. These Prankish settlers in Gaul are 
divided into two priacipal branches: the Salii, between 
theScheldand Meuse; and Ripuarii, probably between 
the Meuse, Moselle, and Rhine. Their clans lived indepen- 
dently of one anothei", each under its own chief, until the 
time of Chlodwig [Clovis], the grandson of Merovseus, 
or Merwig, who succeeded his father as king of the Pranks 
B in 4SI. This monarch put an end to the Roman supremacy 
in Gaul by the overthrow of their governor, Syagrius, at 
Soiaaons, in 486 ; and, in conjunction with the Prankish 
king, Siegbert, who resided at Cologne (?}, subdued a por- 
tion of the Alemanni (probably only those who dwelt on 
the left bank of the Rhine, between the Moselle and Alsace) 
in a battle fought (perhaps) near Tolbiacum or ZUlpich. 
Having embraced the Catholic religion, in fulfilment of a 
vow made during'the battle, Chlodwig caused himself to 
be anointed and crowned king of the Franks by Remigius, 
c bishop of Rheims. AftersubduingtheArmorici in Brittany, 
he marched against his southern neighboura, the Buvgun- 
dians and Visigoths; who were reduced to the condition 
of tributaries, after sustaining a defeat at Dijon in 500, 
but speedily recovered their independence. Under pre- 
tence of expelling the Arian heretics from Gaul, Chlodwig 
agam attacked them, and after obtaining a decisive victory 
at Vouglg, on the Vieniie, near Poictiers, where he slew 
their king, Alaric II., with his own hand (507), deprived 
them of all their possessions in Gaul, except the southern 
portion. After this war Chlodwig transferred his residence 
D to Paris. All the Prankish clans were at length united into 
one kingdom, their petty sovereigns {Siegbert of Cologne, 
Charanch of Belgium, and Ragnachar of Cambrai) having 
been previously removed by assassination. After the death 
of Chlodwig, in 5U,the empire was divided among his 
tour sons, Dietrich [Thierry], Clodomer, Childebert, and 
Uotar [Clothaire], who fixed their respective residences at 
Metz, Orieans, Paris, and Soiesons. The king of Metz over- 
threw the Thuringian and Burgundian empires about the 
year 533, and shared the Burgundian territory with thekings 
of Pans and Soissons, who had assisted him in its conquest. 
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The empire of iJie Franks was still further enlarged when (40) 
the Ostroiroths in order to prevent the formation of an A 
alliance b b h F a B an les, ceded to the 

foi'mer h O g G (Provence) and 

the Al n n R ce The Bavarians, 

also, w p d m h p retaining their 

own di 

The p h F an w u d under Clotar 1. 41 

[Clotha ], h y ung fChlodwi„ a sons, who survived 
all his brothers and their descendants. After his death 
the monarchy, which had been consolidaied for three years 
(MS — 561), was again divided into four kingdoms, hy 
his four sons, an arrangement which remained ualil the 
death of Charibert, king of Pai-is, in 569, when the number 
was reduced to three ; viz. 

a. Austrasia, or the eastern empire, comprehending b 
the north-eastern portion of Gaul, with parts of southern 
Gaul ; and, in Germany, the territory of the Franconians, 
Thuringia, and the duchies of Bavaria and Alemaunia, 
or Swabia. Capital — Metz. 

b. Neustria, or the western empire,a]soSoissons, com- 
pdsing the whole of north-western Gaul, from the Waal to 
llie Loire, and a part of Aquitania. Capital — Soissone. 

c. Burgundy, or the southern empire, containing be- c 
sides (he ancient Burgundian territoiy, the former kingdom 
of Orleans (as well as Suodgau, Alsace, Thurgau, and 
parts of Aquitania and Provence). Capital — Orleans. 

Paris continued to he the common capital of the three 43 
kiugdoma. 

Tlie history of Clotar's [Clothaire's] successors is a cata- 43 
iogue of intestine disturbances, ti-easons, and murders, occa- 
sioned principally by the rivalry of the two queens Brune- 
hilde (who murdered ten kings and princes of the blood 
royal) and Fredegunde, The empire was a second time 
united by Clotar [Clothaire] 11. in 613. 

The Prankish empire underthe administra- d 
tinn of the majores domus, 613—752. 

In the reign of Clotar [Clothaire] 11. weiirsthearoflhree 44 
majores domus, i. e. heads of the royal household (gasindi) ; 
wlio acted also as chief stewards of the royal demesnes and 
fiefs (see § 14) ; viz. one in Austrasia, one in Neustria, and 
one in Burgundy. The major domus of Austrasia, Pepin of 
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(44) Landen, of a distinguislied house in Lilttich, or Liege, in- 
A duced Clotar II. to oede Austrasia (in 622} to bis elder 
son, Dagobert, wlio, after the deatli of his father and his 
younger brothers, united the Pranltish moaarchy 
for the third time (631). Pepin became major domua 
of tiie whole empire, from which, however, the Austrasiana 
soon afterwards separated themselves, under Dagobert I. 
As few of his successors attained the age, and none pos- 
sessed the vigour, of manhood, the sceptre of the Prankish 
monarchy was ia reality wielded by their majores domua. 
One of these officers, named Pepin of Heristal, a 
grandson of Pepin of Landen, after his victory at Testri, 
in 687, became sole major domus of France, with the title 
B of duke and prince of the Franks. After his death, in 714, 
the succession to the office was disputed among his sons for 
ten years, and finally decided in favour of Charles Mai-- 
tel, wlio reduced the rebellious dukes of the tributary 
nations Alemannia, Bavaria, and Thuringia, defeated the 
Arabians (who had invaded France) between Tours and 
Poictiers,in733, and subdued the Friesesand apoition 
of the Saxons. His sons Carloman and Pepin the Short 
[Pepin le Bref] held the olfice conjointly, until the retire- 
ment of Carloman into a convent (Monte Cassino), when 
c the entire administration of the kingdom devolved on 
Pepin. Having secured the i-espeet of the nobles and 
people by his bravery in the Sason and Bavarian wars, 
and conciliated the clergy by the support which he affoi'ded 
to Arehbisliop Bonifacius, in his plans for the reformation 
of the Church, Pepm, with the consent of Pope Zacharias, 
summoned a general assembly of the empire, which met at 
Soissons, and deposed the incapable king, Childeric Ilf., 
who retired into a convent. Pepin was then chosen king of 
the Franks, and anointed by Bonifacius in the year 753. 

§ 14. Religion, Manners, and Customs of the West, par- 

iicutarly of the Frankish Evtpire. 

I. Religion. 

45 a. Introduction of Christianiiy. It is worthy of remark, 

a that Arianism was adopted only by those German tribes 

who had previously been worshippera of Odin, — the East 

and West Goths, Vandals, and Lombards; whilst, on the 
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olher hand, no trace can be found of such a worship among (45) 
the disciples of CatholiciBm, — the Frieses, Franks, Ale- A 
manni, Thuringians, Burgundians, and Suevi. At a later 
period, the West Goths [or Visigoths] and Lombards were 
persuaded bytheirkingstorenouQceArianistn, and embrace 
tiie Catholic faith. At the commencement of this period the 
Germans were still heatliens, and their religion nearly the 
same as that described by Tacitus. (Comp. §3.) It would 
seem, however, that the pure adorationofnature which they 
originally professed, degenerated, after a time, into idolatry 
(e. g. the Irminsul), in consequence of their intercourse 
with civilized nations ; and eventually into a sort of Fetish 
worship. Although Chlodwig and his followers embraced b 
Christianity after their victoiy over the Alemanni, an ex- 
ample which was gradually followed by the remainder of 
tho Prankish nation, no attempt was made either by that 
monarch or his immediate successors, to convert their tri- 
butaries in Germany, — the Alemanni, Bavarians, and Thu- 
ringians. The Burgundians, soon after their settlement in 
Gaul, embraced the Catholic religion. In the reign of 
Dagobert I., some efforts were made by the Prankish 
bishops for the propagation of the Gospel ; but the work 
was still more effectually performed by missionaries from 
Ireland. The Alemanni were converted by Columhan and o 
his disciple, Gallus, and some attempts were made by 
Kilian in Thuringia ; but the conversion of the Germans ia 
principally due to Winfried[Winifi-ed] of Wessex, after- 
wards called Bonifacius, and the "Apostle of Gei-many" 
(717 — 754), Who preached to the Prieses and Calti, or Hes- 
sians (destruction of the sacred oak at GJeismar}, founded 
churches, convents and schools; established new bishoprics, 
wliich were immediately subject to the see of Rome ; held 
the first synods in Germany; and after filling the office of 
bishop (733) and archbishop (732) without any settled dio- 
cese, was finally appointed archbishop of Mamz [May"""'' 
(745), and suffered martyrdom among the Frieses ii 
b. The Monastic Life, considered independently oi 
ascetic institutions (the Pythagorean obligation, tht "- 
&c.), which existed previously to the Christian fE 
to have originated with those holy men who w 
pelled to le^ secluded lives by the persecutions to which 
tliey were exposed as professors of Christianity. A con- 
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(46) siderable number of these solitaries {monachi}j who had 
A taken refuge in the Egyptian desert, estahlished themselves 
in huts round the dwelling of St. Anthony (about 805), 
whose disciple, Pachomius, assembled them on the island 
Tabenna, intheNile, within tlie walls of a single building, 
denominated CcBnobium, or Monasterium, under the pre- 
sidency of a chief (abbaa, hence the term "abbot"). From 
Egypt these Ccenobites rapidly spread over the neighbour- 
ing districts, as well as over Europe, In the west a new 
form was given to this institution by St. Benedict, of 
Nui-sia (480—543). His "rule," framed originally for 
the convent (claustrum) founded by him on Monte Cassino, 
near Naples, was gradually adopted in all the western 
B monastones. It required that all wlio entered a monaalery 
should, at the expiration of their novitiate, solemnly pro- 
mise to pass the remainder of their lives in the convent, 
and take the threefold vow of poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. From the sixth to the ninth century, the cultivation 
of the soil, and the introduction of Christianity among the 
Geinnan and Sclavonic tribes, made rapid progress, in con- 
sequeace of the activity aod intelligence of the monks. 

47 c. delation of the Church to the State. As the king was 
considered the protector of the Church within his own do- 
minions, and Ihe emperor its supreme defender, it followed, 
ofcourse, that the excommunication of the Church and the 

C ban of the empire were inseparable. The most capricious 
inroads on the privileges of the Church were made by the 
emperor and kings; in the collation, for instance, fo epis- 
copal sees, which the king or queen sometimes bestowed 
even on laymen ; and in the confinnation, by the eastern 
emperor, of the pope's election. The jurisdiction conceded 
to the bishops, which at first had been restricted to eccle- 
siastical causes, extended itself gradually to all mattei's in 
which the duties of religion or of conscience were involved. 
The heaviest ecclesiastical punishment was excommuni- 

48 2. Political constitution. 

D Origin and Development of lite German States. — The 
warlike enterprises of the ancient German nations were of 
two sorts: I. Those in which all the freemen capable of 
bearing arms served under the command of a duke chosen 
from one of the principal families. These were, generally 
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speaking, defensive wars. 2. Espe(3itions or forays, under. ; 
taken by an army composed of vassals (Gasindi, Leudes), A 
for purposes of plunder and conquest. Their leader was 
either the proposer of the expedition, or a warrior chosen 
for the occasion. A thiiii of the land belonging to the 
countries which they conquered was claimed by the con. 
querors (e. g. Odoacer and Theodorio the Great), or some- 
times two-thirds {the Bui^undiaus, Suevi, West Goths, and 
possibly Vandals), but rarely the whole (the LaDgobardi 
and Anglo Saxons). The oonquei'or established a settle- 
ment in the conquered country. The leader retained his 
office as lord or captain of his followers, even after the 
conquest was completed ; and after his death his nearest 
relation was elected to fill the vacant throne. Thus the b 
Gorman monarchies were at once hereditary and elective. 
The election was followed by the elevation of the success- 
ful candidate on a shield. The king always appeared in 
public surrounded by the chiefe who composed the nobility 
of his kingdom. This order comprehended, a. The dukes 
and counts, or leaders of the divisions and aub-divisiona of 
tlie clansmen, who, as the king's lieutenants, exercised the 
functions of commanders and judges, and were at the 
same time invested with the four offices which existed at 
every German court, viz, : Marshall, Chamberlain, Butler, 
and Sewer, h. After the introduction of Christianity the c 
oi-der included also the superior clergy, namely, the Ab- 
bots, Bishops, and Arehbisliops. The power of the kings 
consisted in their prerogative of calling out the army and 
of pronouncing judgment on offenders. Their depend- 
ence in some sort on the Roman Erapej^ors, in whose 
service many of them had fought their way to the throne, 
was manifested by the eagerness with which some of them 
(Cblodwig, Theodoric the Great) sought the title of Ro- 
man Patricius or Consul ; and by the fact that they gene- 
rally considered themselves, at least with reference to their 
Roman subjects, as the Emperor's lieutenants. The influ- d 
ence of Rome was also seen in the etiquette of their 
courts, as well as in their civic and provincial administra- 
tion, and the retention of the Roman code for the clergy 
and the Roman population. 

b. The feudal system. The territory obtained by 
conquest was divided by the king among his followers 
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(49) (Gasindi), each receiving aa allotment termed Allodium, 

Aas aa hereditary freehold which he was permitted to 
eub-divide at his pleasure. In this division, the king him- 
self received a larger allotment than tlie membej's of his 
suite, and was therefore in a condition to confer on some of 
his faithful followers (Vassen or Vassals), leasehold estates 
(termed fiefs, allodia, or beneficia), tenable for life, on 
condition of their swearing fidelity to the sovereign and 
engaging to render military service when called on. Thus 
the whole body of allodial proprietors were gradually 

fl reduced to the condition of vassals. The chief of these 
vassals was the major domus (regiffi), who, as the king's 
first lieutenant, led the serfs to battle, disposed of the 
royal patronage, and sometimes (in Austrasia), represented 
tlie king on the judgment-aeat, in the place of the Comes 
Palatii, who was subject to his authority. At firat, the 
flefe were not hereditary, but this privilege was gradually 
either granted by the kings or usurped by the vassals. 
As the feudal lord was bound to protect his vassals, many 
of the small proprietors, conscious of their own weakness, 
made over their allodes to some powerful neighbor, from 
whom they received them back as fiefs (feodum oblatum). 
Thus many of the allodes were convferted info feudal 

c estates. At the same time their military system under, 
went a revolution correspondent to the political changes 
which had been eifected among the Franfea, Anglo-Saxons, 
Lombards, and many other Glermanic tribes. The army 
was now conpos dp ly of independent inhabitants of 
separate Gaus un ! he ommand of their Count, and 
partly of va sal unde h ir feudal Lords. The former 
were called u by a dec ee of the people, to defend the 
lands in then' o n m ediate neighborhood — the latter 
served in campa s of e ry description in obedience to 
the sovere n s m an 1 Among the Franks, the army 
was annually reviewed m the Field oi' Mars. 
50 c. Legislation. Until the middle of the fifth century 

D the German tribes possessed only unwritten laws ; in the 
three next centuries, written 7egcs were introduced amongst 
the united nations of the Prankish empire (Salii, Ripuarii, 

, Alemanni, Bavarians, Burgundians, &c.), as well as 
among the West Goths, Lombards, and Anglo-Saxons. 
All these oodes, with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon, 
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were drawn up in Latin, and seem to have been the work (50) 
of deliberative councils, or the result of compacts made a 
between the king and his people. Among the Eastern 
and Western Goths and Burgundians we find a statute book 
published by the king, and containing simply Roman laws 
(ediotum Theodoricianum, breTiarium Alaricianum, lex 
Romano Burgundionum). These statutes, especially the 
lex Salia, are almost exclusively penal. As a general rule 
none but serfs could be punished with death, or undergo 
corporal chastisement ; the freeman was allowed to com- 
pound for hia violations of the law by the payment of a 
fine (corapositio) ; if unable to dischai^e tlie penalty, he 
became the slave of the injured pai'ty. Even murder could B 
be expiated by the payment of a pecuniary compensation 
(reckoned in solidis or shillings) to the relations of the 
deceased. Their courts of justice were of tliree sorts. 
I. TheGau-Court; held by the Count, assisted bySch6ffen, 
or jurymen chosen from the freemen. 2. Palatine courts, 
in which the lord of an esempt district (iramunitaa), assisted 
by his dependents, decided questions within the jurisdiction 
of his court, 3. Feudal courts, in which the feudal lord 
settled the disputes of his vassals, of whom a certain 
number acted as his assessors. There were four sorts of 
proof: — 1. Documentary (rare). 2. Witnesses. 8. Thee 
oiith of the prosecutor and his consacramentales. 4. The 
Ordeal, which consisted of the trial by fire (red-hot iron, 
ploughshares, coals, logs of wood, gloves, &c.), the trial 
by boiling or cold water, and the judicial combat, or duel 
between the accused and his accuser, 
m. Manners and Customs. 

The advantages which agriculture derived from the 51 
assiduous cultivation of their estates by the free proprietors, 
and subsequently by the monks, were in some degree neu- 
tralized by the manner in which the land was parcelled out 
into large fanns, and by the general employment of bonds- 
men. The same circumstances and the absence of cities, d 
were also obstacles to the advancement of manufacturing 
industry: commercial enterprise was checked by numerous 
imposts and by the insecurity of the roads ; and lastly, 
Chi'istianity, in consequence of the univeraal and deeply, 
rooted depravity and ferocity of manners, scarcely eser- 
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(51) cised aoy beneficial mfluenee over the people until the 
A commencement of the Buccecding period. 

52 IV. Scientific knowledge was almost exclusively 
in the hands of the secular clergy and monks. Their 
system of education comprised tlie seven liberal arts, 
as they were called, or the Trivium (i. e. the study of 
classical literature, rhetoric, and dialectics), and Quadri- 
vium (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music). 
The best educational establishimeats were in EnglaJid, at 
Cambridge, York, and Canterbury, from which leai'ued 
men were from time to time sent out to enlighten the 
neighboring continent. Among these the most remark- 

a able were the Venerable Bede, Boniface, and Alcuin. 
The liieraiure of this period contains ooly works in the 
Latin language. The most important are Boethii conao- 
latio philosophise, the philosophical and historical writings 
of Cassiodorua, extracts by Jomandes from the history of 
the Goths by Cassiodorua, Prankish ecclesiastical history 
by Gregory of Tours, Spanish by Isidorus, and English 
by the Veueiabl Bede who introduced the Christian mode 
of leokonmg time mt the West. 
V Alt 

53 The tiansition fiom the ancient to the modern style of 
c architecture is seen m the old Gothic style among the Os- 

tiogoths and m the tisteless ai-cJiitecture of Lombai-dy, 
which Has adofted with a mixture of the Byzantine in 
all theothei &e nan ^talc^ First specimens of Christian 
painting 



^ lo T! L isle I R man (or Byzantine) Empire, 
395—867. 

54 Extent of the empire: Since the year 895, from 
It the Ionian (and at a later period from the Adriatic) Sea in 
the West, the Tigranocerta on the Tigris, Circesium on the 
Euphrates and the Arabian Desert in the East ; and from 
the Danube and the Black Sea in the North, to Ethiopia 
and the Libyan Desert in the South. To this Empire was 
added the kingdom of the Vandals in 534, the whole of 
Italy in 554 — 568, and at a later period the Exarchate 
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(tlie limits of wl cl becane daily more restricted), and a (54 
few cities on the so tlie n coast of Spain. In tiie seventh A 
eentuiy the ei p e los ail ta Asiatic possessions with the 
exception of Asa Minor, in the seventh and eighth, 
Africa, the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, Dalmatia, and 
llie right bank of the Lower Danube ; and in the ninth, 
Sicily, Candia, and Cyprus. Military division of the 
empire mto twenty-nine Themata. 

History. 

1. Period of the riae of the empire— from the 
year .S95 to the death of Justinian in 565. 

(1.) Arcadius (395— 408), who had received for his 55 
jiortion the larger (eastern) half, at thedi vision of the empire B 
by his father Theodosius (com. B. i, S, § 111), was 
governed at the commencement of his reign by a Gaul 
named Ruffinns, then by the Eunuch Eutropius, at a later 
period by Gainas a Goth, and finally by his avaricious 
consort Eudoxia. The Huns, who had invaded the 
Asiatic provinces, were conciliated by the payment of a 
tribute, and Alaric, leader of the Western Goths, induced 
to withdraw bis forces from Macedonia and Greece hy a 
grant of the prefecture of Eastern Illyricum. (2.) His 
son and successor, Theodosius I, (under the guardianship 
of his sister Pulcheria), was twice compelled to increase 
the yearly payment to the Huns (the last time to 2100 
pounds of gold). On the other hand, when the Byzantines o 
and Persians divided between them the kingdom of Arme- 
nia, Theodosius received tiie western part (and of the 
western empire, Panaonia, Dalmatia, and Noricum), The 
codex Theodosianua was the firel published digest of laws. 
Theodosius was succeeded by (3.) Pulcheria and her para- 
mour Marcian, who, after the dissolution of tlie Hunnish 
empire, added to the southern Danube provinces several 
nations (e. g. the Eastern Goths), formerly subject to the 
Iluns. (4,) Leo I. (Macella), the first emperor crowned q 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople, engaged unsuccessfully 
in an expedition against the Vandals (see § 9). The 
Ostrogothic Prince, Theodoric (who had been placed in 
liis hands as die pledge of an alliance which he had 
purchased from that nation), was educated at Constan- 
tinople, and became the conqueror of Italy under the 
auspices of (5.) Zeno, tlie successor of Leo (comp. § S). 
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(55) (6.) Anastasius, after llie first invasion of llie Bulgarians, 

A protected his capital by a long wall, which extended from 
the Black Sea to the sea of Marmora. (7.) Justin I,, a 
Thracian peasant, was first appointed commander-in-chief 
of the body-guard, and then raised to the imperial throne, 
which he shared with his nephew. 
66 (8.) Justinian, 637 — 565, who became sole emperor 
at the end of four months. Theodora, the wife oi' this 
emperor, a woman of debauched character, who had 
formerly been an actress, exercised an influence which 
her profligate and cruel disposition rendered exceedingly 
injurious to the interests of the empire. His first and 
greatest work was the Improvement of the Roman 
Code by (a.) the Codex Justinianus (12 B.), a digest of 
Roman law, prepared by ten distinguisiied lawyers, under 

B the superintendence of Tribonian. This work was soon 
found defective, and attlie end of sis years there appeared 
a new and improved edition, b. The Institutiones, a 
manual of Roman law. c. The Pandectfe, or Digesta, a 
collection of the most important inteipretalions and de- 
cisions, from the writiugs of foity diatingujshed jurists, 
d. The NovelJffl, or supplement, containing some laws of 
Justinian, and others of succeeding reigns. The tranq^uillity 
of the empire was disturbed by the Nika, an insurrection 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople, occasioned by the 
arrogance of the blue faction {which was favored by the 
emperor), and suppressed (in 532) by the butchery of 

c 30,000 of tlie green. The imperial palace, which had been 
injured, and the church of St. Sopliia, which was burnt 
in this insun-ection, were both restored in a style of 
greater magnificence. Having.securedhisnorthern frontier 
by a chain of more than eighty fortresses, extending from 
the Save to the mouth of the Danube, and the eastern 
partly by enU-enobments and alliances, and partly by 
putting an end (by a bought peace) to the Persian war,* 
which had broken out in the reign of Justin, Justinian un- 

ndertook the restoration of the Roman empire. In 
pursuance of this object the empireof the Vandals was de- 
stroyed by Belisarius; and after a war, begun by tliat gen- 
eral and terminated by Narses at the end of eighteen yeare, 
* In this war, the Perfdan general, Narses, went over to the By- 
zantines, and Belisarius gained his firat lanrela. 
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the Ostrogothic empire, already weakened by intestine (56) 
divisions, became subject to Justinian. The conquests of A 
Belisarius ia Africa and Italy, excited jealousy and appre- 
hension in the mind of the Persian kingChosrofis (or Nushir- 
waii), who renewed the war (partly at the instigation of the 
Ostrogoths), invaded Syria, burnt Antiochia, and was 
threatening Palestine, when the appearance of Belisarius 
in the east compelled him to retreat. After long negotia- 
tions, which were interrupted by a dispute respecting the 
possession of the eastern shores of the Black Sea, peace 
was concluded, the ancient frontier line being restored, and 
Chosrofis renouncing all claim to the disputed territories in 
consideration of an annual tribute. Conquest of theB 
southern coast of Spain (see § 11). The constant wars in 
this reign, terminated in some instances by a disgraceful 
peace, and the enormous sums expended in the erection of 
costly buildings, soon exhausted the exchequer which 
Anastasius had left full, and involved the empire in debt, 
noth withstanding the attempts made to meet the expenditure 
by the imposition of oppressive taxes, and the sale of 
public offices and government monopolies. 

II. Period of the decline of the empire from 
565 to the accession of the Macedonian Em- 
perors in 867. 

In tJie reign of Justinian's immediate successor (his 57 
nephew, Justin II.), began the conquests of the Lombards e 
in Italy {comp. § 8. IV.), and a renewal of the wars with 
Persia, which occupied almost without intermission the 
four succeeding emperoj¥!, the last of whom Heraclius 
(610 — 641), lost Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Asia Minor 
to the Persians, who were in the act of encamping under 
the walls of his capital, when the suburbs were plundered 
by the Avars, whose empire at that time extended from 
the Volga to the Saale and Eras — nortliward to the Car. 
pftthian mountains, and southward to the Danube. In this n 
extremity, the emperor would have fled to Cai-thage, but 
at the intercession of the Patriarch he abandoned his inten. 
tion, landed with an army in Syria, and ailer three cam- 
paigns, and a victory at Nineveh (627), recovered the 
four countries which had been wrested from him by the 
Peraians. Soon afterwards, however, Syria, Palestine, 
Plicenicia, and Egypt, fell into the hands of the Aru- 
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(57) bians, and the southern coast of Spain into those of 
A the Visigoths. Under his successors tlie limits of tha 
empire were still further circumscribed, in the west by 
the Lombards, who were eoDtinually enlarging their 
Italian dominions at the expense of the Exarchate {see 
§ 8. III.), in the north by repeated invasions of the Bul- 
garians, who made themselves masters of Mtesia, and in 
the east and soutJi by the Arabians. These last not only 
subdued the islands of Cyprus and Rjiodes, Armenia, the 
whole northern coast of Africa, and (in the ninth century) 
Crete, Sicily, and Sardinia, but even ventured to attack 
Constantmople iteelf, which they besieged every summer 
fi-om 670 to 678, and again from 717 to 718, hut were 
B each time repulsed by the Greek fire. Whilst tjie pro- 
vinces were thus falling, one after another, into the hands 
of the neighbormg powers, the empire itself was convulsed 
by the disputes of political aud religious paities. Succes- 
sive emperors were hurled from the throne, deprived of 
sight, maimed, shut up in convents, or put to death, some- 
times through the intrigues of ambitious eonsoits and their 
paramours, sometimes by their own sons, their ministers^ 
or the victorious generals of their armies. The religious 
feuds were for the most part occasioned by dogmatic 
differences, such for exainple as (1.) The controversy re- 
specting the distinction between the divine and human 
natures of our Lord, pronounced to be an orthodox doctrine 
c by the council of Cliaicedon, 451. This dispute not only 
oocaaioned the aepai'ation of the Monophysitea frona the Ca- 
fholio churoh, but was even productive of schisms among 
^ose heretics themselves. An attempt of the Emperor 
Heraclius to reconcile the contending dogmatists by a 
deciaration that two natures were indeed united in tho 
person of our Lord, but that both had been actuated by 
only one will, served merely to augment the number of 
hei-esies by the addition of the Monotheletes, (2.) who were 
condemned by a council held at Constantinople in the year 
J) 6S0. A remnant of these heretics formed the sect of the 
Mai-onites. (3.) The iconoclastic controversy, which 
lasted more than a hundred years, was occasioned by a 
decree of the Emperor Leo III. (Isauricus), commanding 
(in 736) the removal from the churches of all imafea, 
except that of our Saviour. Notwithstanding tha vehe- 
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ment opposition of the monks and the pope, this de. (57- 
cree was earned into effect and the images either dashed a 
m pieces or humt The woi-ship of images having been 
eondenmed as heietical bv the seventh cecumenical council 
(held at Constantmople in 754), their destruction was 
earned on with augmented zeal by succeeding emperora 
until the reign of Iiene, when it was interrupted for 
awhile, to be renewed in the followmg reign. Their 
icrtoratcon wa« at last effected by Theodora, the suardiaa 
of he. son Michael III. The degradation of the Patri-B 
aich of Constantinople by this emperor, prepared the 
Jiay foi tlie sepaiation of the Greek and Roman chui-ches. 
He was assassinated on account of his acts of ferocious 
cruelty, by his favorite, Basilius the Macedonian, in the 
year 807. (4.) The pei-secutioti of the sect of the Pauli- 
cians, who eventually, with fhe aid of tjie Arabians, 
ravaged Asia Minor, and waged war successfully against 
Michael III. 

1. The consUliaion whiofi the Roman empire had re- 58 
ceived from Constantme the Great (see B. i. 8. § 1 10), was 
preserved in its inte^ty, the emperors continuing to enjoy 
unliimted power. They were crowned and anointed by o 
the Patnarch of Constantinople, assumed the title of 
Roman Emperors, and sought to conceal their real weak- 
ness by the adoption of sounding titles, a gorgeous costume, 
and a rigid court ceremonial. The senate, it is true, still ■ 
i-emamed, but without aulhoi-ity or political influence : the 
only deliberative council being the consistorium principis, 
an assembly composed entirely of imperial favorites, who 
were consulted from time to time as occasion required, 
lathe reign of Justinian, the Roman consulship ceased to 
exist, even in name, the only dates now employed being 
the years of the emperor's reign, according to the fndiction- 
Cycle of fifteen years. Political importance of the colors d 
in the Hippodrome. The provinces were handed over to 
governors, who purchased their offices, and exercised 
almost irresponsible authority, to the great disgust of the 
oppressed and plundered provincials. 

2. Lmiguagt and Literature. The language of the court, B9 
after its removal to Constantinople, continued for a lime 
to be Latin, but was afterwai'ds a corrupted Greek. 
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(59) Poetry was confined almost entiiely o he epig am 

A Schools of the new Pialimic philoaop! y g amma and 
rhetoric, flourished at Constaatmopie, a A he un e 
reign of Justinian, and at Eiiessj and A a a u e 

Arabian dynasty. The most renowned school otjon&pm 
deace was at Berytus in Phcenicia. Medicinal science was 
most successfclly cultivated at Alexandria. The writings 
of the Byzantine historians were either ohronicles from the 
creation of the world to their own times (as Syncellus), or 
biographies of individual emperors, for the most part mere 
compilations without plan, judgment, or taste. 
60 3. Art. The establisliment of Christianity aa the re- 

B ligion of the state, and the removal of the Roman court to 
Byzantium, gave new life to art, especially during the 
brilliant reign of Justinian. The distinguishing features 
of ancient Christian architecture, as seen in its greatest per- 
fection in the church of St. Sophia, built by Justinian, 
were the cruciform plan, and the dome resting on arches, 
supported by massive piles.' Simplicity of taste was 
almost lost amidst a profusion of marbles of the most 
varied and brilliant colors. All visible personifications of 
the Deity being forbidden by the Christian religion, the 
only works of sculpture were statues representing emperors, 
generals, and statesmen, in their gorgeous robes of office, 

c ornaments for the altar, and sacred vessels. The interior 
of the churches was generally ornamented with mosaic of 
the most brilliant colors, composed of gold and costly 
marbles. The earliest specimens of Christian sculpture 
and pEunting are found in the ninth century, when images 
of the saints were first permitted by the Greek church. 
The modem Greek or Byzantine style of architecture 
found its way into the west as far as Britain and the 
Moorish settlements in Spain, as well as into Arabia. A 
knowledge of painting was also generally diffused by the 
artists who were driven from the east by the iconoclastic 
controversy. 
81 4. Co/nmerce and Manufactures. The operations of 

B commerce were sorely cramped by the almost pei-petual 
wars, barbarian invasions, the insecurity of the roads, and 
oppressive taxation and monopolies. A direct trade was 

[■ See Gibbon, chap. nl. 5 5.] 
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carried on with the shores of tlie Mediterranean, which (fil) 
had been reconquered by Justinian, and were for the most A 
part inhabited by rude and barbarous nations ; whilst, on 
liie other hand, the trade with India was coQducted through 
the intorventiou of the Persians, and at a later period of the 
Arabians. The situation of Constantinople rendered it the 
principal emporium for western as well aa eastern produce. 
Manufacturing industry was fostered by the luxury of a 
brilli^it court, and was greatly promoted by the inti'oduc- 
tion of silkworms, the eggs of which were brought iu 
hollow canes from China to Constantinople by missionaries 
in the reign of Justinian. 

5. Manners. — The demoralization of this luxurious 62 
court extended to tlie great bod-y of the penple, who gave B 
themselves up to coarse and sensual pU|Ovmeiit in defiance 
alike of ecclesiastical censuies, ^eveie laws, and the most 
fearful punisbjuents. 

§ 16. The Arabians. 
Geograpliy of Arabia. 
The peninsula of Arabia, the superficial area of whicli tiS 
is four times greater than thB,i of Gei'many or Finance, c 
consists partly of a table-land traversed by ranges of moua- 
tains, entirely destitute of water, and forming a huge sea 
of shifting sands, ajid partly of narrow strips of flat land 
aioog the sea-coast, all equally barren, with the exception 
of the south-western portion, which, on account of its 
fei'tility, was called by the ancienla Arabia Felix (hod. 
Jemen), The inhabitants are partly Bedouins, whose lives 
are spent in wanderiag, either in single families under their 
Seheiks, or in large clans under Emirs, in search of 
wafer and paatui-e, and partly inhabitants of cities (of which 
the most celebrated are Mecca and Medina), where they 
maintain themselves by agriculture, trade, and manufac- 
tures. Before tlie time of Mohammed, their religion was d 
a worship of the stars. Their national sanctuaiy, the 
Caaba or temple at Mecca (with its black stone, formerly 
venerated as divine), was superintended by the family 
of Haschem, of the tribe of Koreisch. Circumcision 
and abstinence from pork, as among the Jews and 
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History of the Arabians. 

64 The Arabians, who trace Uieir origin to Ishmael, tlie son 
A of Abraham and Hagar, have always retained their inde- 
pendence, with the exceptioQ of the inhabitants of Arabia 
Petrasa, which for a short time {a.d. 106) was subject to 
the Romans. 

1. From Mohammed to the Dynasty of the 
Ommaijades, 622—661. 

65 Mohammed waa bora at Mecca in the year 571, and 
E after the death of his parents (who belonged to the power- 
ful tribe of Koreisch, and the family of Hasohem), was 
brought up by an uncle (Abu-Taleb). By a fortunate 
marriage with a rich widow, he was enabled to gratify 
without restraint his taste for religious seclusion. One 
month of every year was passed in a cave in the neighbor- 
hood of Mecca, whence he sallied forth to proclaim himself 
the ambassador of the One God, by whom, aiS he declared, 
a commission had been granted him to restore the religion 

c of Abraham. This doctrine, which at first was preached 
(809) only to the members of his own family, but subse- 
quently promulgated to the world, was vehemently op- 
posed by the Koreischites, whose persecutions at length 
drove him, in company with Abu-Beltr, to seek aji asylum 
in the city of Medina, July 15, 622. From this flight the 
Arabians date their era Hegira (Hedschra). From Me- 
dina, where he assumed the authority of Icing, and married 
the daughter of Abu-Bekr, Mohammed propagated the 
doctrines of Islamism by the sword. In the year 629, he 
took the holy city of Mecca, converted the Caaba into the 
national sanctuaiy of the true believere (Moslem), com- 
pleted the conquest of Arabia, and invited the king of 
Persia and the Byzantine emperor (Heraclius), to embrace 
D Islamism, He died at Medina, in 632, leaving behind 
him only one daughter, (Fatima), the wife of Ali. 
The four first caliphs, 632—661. 
66 1. Abu-Bekr{632— 34), the father.iii-law of tne 
prophet, who collected the sayings of Mohammed into a 
book called the Koran. His general, Khaled, began a war 
with Persia, and the conqueist of Syria. 
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2 Omar (634-43), another father-in-law of the pi-o- 67 
piiet. His generals took Damascus, completed the con- a 
quest of Syria, and made themselves masters of Palestine 
which was visited by Omar himself (in very humble euise) 
tor the pmpose of concluding a capitulation with the 
Christians at Jerusalem, to whom he graated full toleration 
on condition of receiving a yearly tribute. The conquest of 
Fhcemcia enabled the Arabians to take rank as a maritime 
power. The war with Persia was prosecuted successfully 
(victory at Cadesia in 636, a2id Nohavend in 642) At 
the same time, Amru subdued Egypt, after a war which 
lasted two yeara {narrative of the burning of the Alexan- 
drian library, ' by order of Omai-, probably incorrect), and 
advanced mto Africa as far as Tripoli. 

3. Othman (643-56). A son-in-law of the prophet. 68 
-t he conquest of the Persian empire was completed in 651 k 
together with that of the whole of northern Africa, as far 
aaOeuta; Cypress was compelled to pay tribute, Rhodes 
taken, and Hie fragments of its famous Colossus sold. The 
discontent occasioned by the avarice and nepotism of 
Ulhman, produced an insurrection in Medina, which ended 
m his assassination and the accesslnn nf 



— - — - — ^.^.».*L.wn and the accession of 
/u\ ■*!.' (f^-661), another son-in-law of the prophet 69 
(husband of Patima), was placed on the throne by the 
assassins but not generally recognized as Caliph, many 
persons faelievmg that the murder of Othman had been 
pei-petrated a( his instigation. In order to strengthen his o 
authority, All confided the administration of the proviacea 
to fnenda of his own ; an arrangement by no means ac- 
ceptable to the governoi-s actually in possession, most of 
whom (especially Moawijah, governor of Syria, who 
caused himself to be proclaimed Caliph, and Amru, gover- 
?°L°^ ^Sypt). united to oppose the usurper. AfJer several 
(90) insignificant but bloody engagements, a conspiracy 
was entered into by three Arabians, to restore tranquillity 
by the murder of Ali, Amru, and Moawijah— all of whoro 
escaped the dagger of the assassin except Ali, whose son, 
Hassan, succeeded him on the throne, but was compelled 
to abdicate in favor of Moawijah. 

[1 Gibbon'3 ressoning upon this subject <ch. 61). seema conclusive. 
~fV^u"'^T"!' '''''', "''f,''^''""" ""ticipRted by the acme, 
nesa of Voltaire (Esai sur lea Moeurs), «tid are confirnied by iho 
i^ MUte'h^to 1 ^ Heereu, Gescbielile der Clflsaiaelieii Literatur 
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2. The Ommaijad Caliphs 661—750. 
70 Moamjak I., great-grEindson of Ommaija, transferred 

A the residence of the caliphs from Medina to Damascus, and 
made the caliphate hereditary. Under the thirteen caliphs 
of thia dynasty, the Arabian dominions were more extensive 
than atanyotherperiod oftheir history, a. Conquests in 
the West. The Africaji Buhjects of the Arabians, heuig 
oppressed and compelled to pay tribute by the Byzantines 
(who Btill retained possession of Carthage), applied for aid 
to the Arabians, who stonned and saolted Carthage, ex- 
pelled the Byzantines from Africa, extended their domi- 
nions to the Atlantic, and strengthened their authority by 

B the conversion oftheBarbary tribes to Islamism. From 
this province, Musa, on the invitation of a West-Gothio 
chief (Julian), despatched his lieutenant Tarek into Spain, 
where he overthrew the Goths, in a battle fought at Xerez 
de la Frontera (711), and had well-nigh completed the 
destruction of the West-Gothic empii'e, when Musa himself 
arrived in Spain, and threw the conqueror into a prison, 
where he was treated with great cruelty. Musa was on 
the eve of crossing the Pyrenees, when both generals were 
recalled by an order of the Caliph (Walid), After along and 
triumphal march from Spain to Syria, the aged commander- 
in-chief was exposed to the heat of the sun, scourged, 

and compelled to pay a heavy fine. Meanwhile, his son 
had been murdered in Spain, and his head forwarded to the 
unhappy fatlier. The Christians in Spain were permitted, 
on paymentof a moderate tribute, to retain their language, 
laws, and the free exercise of their religion. The attempt 
of the Spanish viceroy Abderrahman to wrest Gaul from 
the feeble hands of the Frankish Idngs, was frustrated by 
his defeat at Tours and Poitiers (comp. § 13). b. In the 
East, the Arabians subdued Annenia, a portion of Asia 
Minor, the countries between the Black and Caspian seas, 

D and Turkestan. Even in India they had acquired possessions, 
of no great extent, nor occupied for any considerable length 
of time, but sufficiently important to place in their hands the 
whole trade of that peninsula. Two attempts on Constanti- 
nople were rendered abortive by the Greek fire (see § lH). 
During the progress of these events, the reigning dynasty 
was engaged in perpetual struggles with the family of 
Haschem, and the adherents of Ali, as well as with the 
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rival caliphs, who wei-e placed on the throne by the two (70) 
contending parties. At lenglh, on the accession (in 750) a 
of Abul Abbas, a great-grandson of Abbas, uacle of the 
prophet, the dynasty of the Ommaijades was swept away 
in a toirent of blood (600,000 of their adJieients having 
been put to death in KJiorassan alone), and the throne of 
the Abbassides firmly established Abdeiiahman alone 
escaped into Spain, where he established the caliphtite at 
Cordova (comp, § 11), 

1. The creed of the Arabians oi Islaimsm, was eon- 71 
sidered by its founder merely a restoration of the leligion b 
of Abraham, which, as he contended had been also pio- 
Diulgated by Moses, and our Blessed Loid, but giievously 
disfigured by their disciples. To Mohammed himself, aa 
the last and greatest of the prophets, was intrusted the task 
of restoring this religion lo its original purity. The Mo- 
bammedan system (Islam), ia partly doctrinal (Iman), and 
partly practical (Din). Its priacipal articles of faitli are, 
the unity of God, predestination, and retribution in the 
world to come. The moral law enjoins control over the c 
passions, war agauist unbelievers, prayer five times a day, 
repeated purifications with water or sand, almsgiving, fasts 
(durmg the month of Ramadan, daily, until sunset), absti- 
nence from wine, and a pilgrimage to the Caaba, It allows 
polygamy, and permits its foilowei-s to recompense evil 
for evil. The sacred writings of the Mohammedans are Uie 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Koran, or 
collection of the prophet's 8ayings,preserved by Abu-Bekr, 
and arranged by Otbman, This wort was speedily fol- 
lowed by the Sunna, a collection of moral precepts, which 
many of the Mohammedans refused to recognize. Hence D 
the two sects of the Sunnites and Schiites. Conversion to 
Mohammedanism was produced not so much by argu- 
ment and conviction, as by the sword. All vanquished 
nations were compelled either to pay tribute or conform 
to the new religion; and slaves, prisoners, and malefactors 
were restored lo f eedon on decla ng tl e a'ssent lo the 
doctrines of the Koran These c re ms ances v 11 account 
for the rapid ty w tb vb cl tl e rel g on of the Arabian 
impostor was p pi" led 

2. Political Con o The s p e ec lesiaaticaJ 73 
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(73) aa well as civil authority was vested in the caHphs. At 
A first they were required to render a weekly account of their 
administration to the people, who were consulted by them 
on all important oceaaiens ; but at alater period (especially 
since the eetablishmeni of an hereditary caliphate by 
Moawijab) then power was completely despotic The 
mode of life of the eailiest caliphs was exceedingly simple 
(Omar's joumey to Jeiusalem), but they aooii leaint to 
imitate the luxury of the conquered cations, whoso tiea- 
sures supplied them with the meana of enjoyment The 
lieutenants of the provinces were invested with military 
as well as civil auUionty Hence their powei, and at a 
later peiiod the lenunciation oi then allegiance to the 
caliphs. 

73 3. ArU and Scteni.es A? eaily as the tifih centmT 
B there were poetical contests at the tan of Mecca, and set en 

poems are still extant (the Moallakat), composed by authors 
whose names were inscribed in letters of gold on the walls 
of the Caaba, The warlike enthusiasm of the nation and 
the fierce eagerness with which the earlier caliphs pursued 
their plans of conquest, prevented tbecultivatioii of science, 
properly so called, until the reign of the Abbasides, when 
the Arabian conquerors learnt to emulate the learning of 
the Greeks. The golden age of Arabian architecture 
began (about 700) with the erection of mosques at Jeru- 
csalem and Damascus. Painting and scuipture were out 
of the question among a people whose religion condemned 
every representation of the human form. 

74 4. Trade and Maniifaetures being recommended by the 
Koran as employments pleasing to God, were held in high 
estimation among the Arabians. The conquest of ^e 
Peisiaa empire had placed in their hands the commerce of 
India Westward their maritime trade extended over the 
whole of the Mediterrauean as far as the Straits of Gibraltar ; 
m the south, they founded the settlements along the whole 
eastern coast of Africa to the borders of CafFreland, and 
m the east they had a considerable factory at Canton in 

D China The land traffic was carried on by means of cara- 
vans, wMch conveyed merchandise from Egypt into the 
interior of Africa on the one side, and on the other into 
Syria, and thence into central Asia. The principal markets 
for the products of lie extreme west and east were, Me- 
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dioa, Mecca, Kufa, Bussora, Damascus, Bagdad, Mosul, (74) 
and MadaiQ. Notwithstanding the perpetual wars, trade A 
and manufactures of every description continued to flourish, 
especially on the shores of Barbary and Spaio, 

§ 17. The Modem Persian Empire, 226 — 651, 

The boundaries of the empire founded by Artaxerxesl 75 
(Ardeschir), the son of Sassan (see B. i. 2, § 491, varied 
at different times. Under Chosroes I. it extended from the 
Mediterraneaa to tlie Indus, and from the Jaxartes to 
ArabiaandEgypt, and under Chosroes JI. to Jemeu. The 
empire was divided info four provinces, viz. Assyria 
Media, Persia, and Bactriana. The capital city was B 
Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the Tigris, with the 
suburb of Seleucia on the opposite side, forming together 
Madam, or the "double city." 

_ The Persians were engaged in almost perpetual warfare 76 
either with the Turks or the eastern Roman empire {see 
§ 16). The most disdaguished among the (25) Sassanides, 
next to the founder of the dynasty, wa.^ Chosroes I., sur- 
named Nughirvan, or the Just, a contemporary of Justinian, 
who terminated a war with the Byzantines, which had been 
inhented by his predecessor, but subsequently recom- 
menced hostilities in Syria at the instigation of the Osti-o- 
goths. On the appearance, however, of Belisarius in the o 
east, he retraced hia steps, and devoted all his energies to 
the Lazic war, at the conclusion of which he renounced his 
claims on Colchis, on condition of receiving an annual tri- 
bute. During the forty-eight years of hie reign {531—79) 
the prospenty of the empire was promoted not so much by 
foreign conquesla, as by the establishment of domestic 
order and tranquillity. The government of the four great D 
provinces was intrusted to four viziere, whose administra- 
tion was subjected to a rigid supervision; an improved 
system of legislation, war, and iinance was inti-odueed; 
agricultural enterprise encouraged by protection and by 
the artificial irrigation of the soil, higher and elementary 
schools established, learned Greeks entertained at his 
court, and the most celebrated Greek and Indian authors 
translated into Persian. Destruction of the empire by 
tiio Arabians, see § 16. r j 
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C. The North-East of liurope. 
§ 16. The Sdavonians. 

11 Until Ihe begianiQg of the fifth century, the eastern 
A neighhore of Germany were denominated Wendea and 
Sarmalituis. The last of these names was exchanged for 
that of Slaves or Sclavoaians. Under Hermanric, these 
tribes were incorporated into the Gothic empire, and under 
Attila, into that of the Huns, and after the dissolution of 
those kingdoms, remained possessore of the eastern portion 
of Geraiany (as far as the Elbe), which had been depopu- 
lated by the migration of the Germans. They were divided 
into the Baltic Wendes, who retained their independence 
B the longest. 3. The Sorhes in central Germany (between 
tbe Elbe and the Saale), who were made trihutaiy to the 
Franks. 3. The Slaves, in the more restricted significa- 
tion of the term, southwards from the Danube to lUyria, and 
westwards to Bavaria. The Slaves were delivered from 
the dominion of the Avars by their commander Samo, a 
Fremk who had relapsed into heathenism. This general was 
recognized as Icing hy most of the Slavish tribes, from 
Dalmatia to the Giant Mountains (Riesengebirge). After 
his death, the confederacy of the Slavish tribes was again 
dissolved, and new empires (e. g. those of the Croatians and 
Servians) arose from its ruins. The southern Slaves 
remained under the dominion of the Lombards. 

78 A certain similarity between the Slavish and Grennanic 
c tribes appears not only in the vigorous structure of their 
bodies, but also to a certain extent in their religion (wor- 
ship of nature, without images), constitution (patriarchal), 
manner of life (avoidance of cities), and moral character, 
for example, in their hospitality, chastity, and fidelity to 
the marriage. bed. On the other hand, we find traces of 
physical and moral diflerence in the liveliness of the 
Slaves, their love of ornament and revelry, and the want 
of union among individnal tribes under a common head ; in 
their practice of attacking from an ambuscade, their rapa- 
city after a victory, and the fi'equent cruelties practised 
rds their pi'iaoners ; the burning of widows after the 
1 of their husbands, the alacrity with which they 
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3 of neighboring naliona (Romans, (78) 
Greelts, Gennans) ; their commereial enteiprise at an early a 
period of their history, the navigation of Iheir rivers ; and, 
in later times, their industrious cultivation of the soil which 
had been abandoned to their occupation, by the Germans, 
The languages of the two nations exhibit some traces of a 
common origin, but the principles on which they are con- 
structed are totally dissimilar. 

§ 19. OlJier Nations in the East of Europe. 

1. The Avars, who had been compelled by the Turks 79 
to evacuate their settlements in the north of Circassia, b 
ascended the Danube, and after twice demanding in 
vain an allotment of land in the Eastern Roman empire, 
took possession of Daeia, overthrew the empire of the 
Gfepidie, with the assistance of the Lombards, established 
themselves in Pannonia, which had been abandoned by their 
allies, and wrested Dalmalia from the Byzantines. Thus, 

in the year 600, their empire extended from the Volga to 
the Saale and Ems ; but, in the following century, its limits 
were gradually circumscribed by the secession of neigh- 
boring states, — the Bulgarians declared themselves inde- 
pendent, Dalmatia was wrested from tbem by the Ci-oatiana 
and Servians, and the eastern portion of the empire fell 
into the hands of the Chazares. 

2. The Bulgarians. 

The Bulgarians, a Tartaric tribe, who had occupied 80 
from time immemorial the shgres of the Volga and the Urai c 
mountains, ascended the Danube, and about the end of the 
fifth century made annual incursions into the Byzantine 
empire, laying waste the whole of the country from the 
Ionian Sea to the suburbs of Constantinople. Having 
effected a breach in the wall erected by Anastasius (see 
§ 15), for the defence of the Thracian Chersonese, Uiey 
crossed the Hellespont, and returned laden with the spoils 
of Asia. The fortresses erected byJustinianon the Danube, 
opposed a barrier equally feeble to their destructive pro- 
gress. Their deliverance from the tyranny of the Avars, d 
to whom they had been tributary during a period of seventy 
years (563 — 635), was effected by one of their princes, 
named Kuvrat, who founded a mighty empire, wliich iiis 
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(80) eons divided among tliemselvea after his death, the third 
A receiving for his portion Bulgaria Proper, or the territory 
lying between the Danube and the Hanius. 
81^ 3. TheChazares(al9oaTartaricti-ibe)weremastera, 
in the seventh century, of the whole of Southern Russia, 
from the Volga to the Dnieper, and were engaged in almost 
perpefoal warfare with the Persians, and the Romans of the 
eastern empire. The famous Caucasian wall was erected 
by Chosroes I., aa a barrier against theii- invasions. 



Second Period. 

From the Accession of the Carloviiigiaiis and Abbosides lo tlie first 
Gi-usade, 75^—1096. 

A. The West. 
§ 20. The FrajikisJi Empire under the Carhvingians. 
(752— B88.) 
1. Pepin the Short (753—768) 
82 governed the iJivee united kingdoms of 1. Ausfrasia, which 
B comprehended Alemannia or Swabia, Bavaria, Thuringia, 
andapartof Friesland. 2. Neustria. 3, Burgundy with 
Provence and Septimania. War in Italy. The Ducatua 
Roman us having been threatened by the Lombards, Pope 
Stephen III, (IL), ai^er an inetfectual attempt to obtam 
support from the eastern emperor, implored the aid of 
Pepin, whom he a second time crowned and anointed at 
St. Denys, with his two eons Charles and Carloman. The 
Franks were required thenceforward to choose their Itinga 
from the male descendants of Pepin, whom the Pope I'aised 
to the dignity of a Roman patrician, confening on him at 
the same time the title of Protector of the Church, and 
enjoining him to undertake a crusade against the Lorn- 
bai-ds, for the purpose of securing the Exarchate for the 
c Holy See. In obedience to these injunctions, Pepin in- 
vaded Italy, and after two campaigns compelled the Lom- 
hai-d king (Aistulf), to surrender the whole line of 
Adriatic coast (from Commaohio to Ancona), which he 
presented fo the Roman Pontiff. Wars with neighboring 
nations. — The Fricses, who had assassinated St. Bonifiice, 
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wereagftinsubdued; theSaxons{aftertwocampaigns)com- (83) 
pelled to pay tribute ; the Ai-abiana (after the surrender of A 
Narboane) expelled from Southern Gaul and Aquitonia 
(after the death of Duke Waifar)re-uniled to the Prankish 
empire. 

2. Charlemagne (768—814), 
bom in 742 (on the 2nd April?), perhaps at Aachen, or 88 
Aix-la-Chapelle, during the first three years of his reign 
shared the throne with his brother Carloman, by whose 
sudden death, in 771, he became sole king of the Franks, 
to the exclusion of his two nephews, who fled with their 
mother to the Lombardic court. 

The wars of Charlemagne. 

a. Conquest of Lombard^, 774. In compliance with 84 
the wishes of his mother, Charlemagne had divorced his 
first wife, and married a daughter of Desiderius, king of 
the Lombards, whom hesoon repudiated, and formed a third 
matrimonial alliance with Hildegarde, a daughter of the 
Duke of Swabia, Desiderius, indignajit at this treatment, b 
supported the sons of Carloman in their claims to the Frank, 
ish throne, and en the refusal of the Pope (Hadrian I.) to 
crown them, took possession of the patrimony of St. Peter. 
On receiving intelligence of this outrage, Charlemagne 
invaded Italy, besieged Desiderius in Pavia, and entering 
Rome, confirmed the grant of Pepin to the Holy See, the 
possessions of which were now augmented by the addition 
of Spoleto. Desiderius was taken prisoner by Charle- 
magne, who caused himself fo be proclaimed king of the 
Lombards (or of Italy), in the year 774. An attempt of 
the Langobardic nobles to reinstate Desiderius on the throne, 
was frustrated' by a second invasion of Italy. 

h. Wars toith the Soayms, 773 — 804, The Saxon na- 85 
tion was divided into Westphalia between the Rhine and o 
Ems Engern betw een the Ems and Weser, Ea^tpbalia be- 
tween the Weaet and Elbe, and Tiansalbmgia beyond 
the Elbe Fjom the eailiest times a feehng of hostility 
seems to have existed between the Saxon and Prankish 
races, and ever smoe the leign of Chlotai I , the Mero- 
vmgiaEs and their Saxon neighbors had been engaged 
in perpetual stiuggles, withnomoie important result than 
tlie aubjugati^n of d lew gauf. bj the Tiinks. With 
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A Christianity into their count) y, putting thf 
to death and demoliahing the chuiches At a diet held at 
Worms, in 772, it was resolved to attempt the suhjugatioa 
and conversion of these obstinate unbelief era. In the first 
campaign, Charlemagne stormed the Eresburg (hod, Stadt- 
herg on the Diemel), and destroyed the Irminsul, a statue 
to which divine honors were paid, but which does not 
seem to have been dedicated exclusively to any one god. 
After his first Italian campaign (and a diet at Duren, in 
775), CharJemagae marched against Wittekind and Alboin, 
who had invaded his kingdom at the head of a Saxon army, 
stormed their fortress of Sigiburg (at the confluence of the 
Ruhr and Lcnne, and compelled them to give hostages. 
During his second campaign in Italy, and an expedition 
into Spain, the Saxons again advanced to Deulz on the 

B Rhine, but were driven back by Charlemagne, who sub- 
dued their country as far as the Elbe. Charlemagne now 
ventured to send detachments of Saxons with two Franlcish 
armies against the Sorbes, who had invaded Thuringiaj 
but his faithless allies turned their ai'ms against theii' com- 
rades, an act of treachery which was punished by Hie 
execution of 4500 Saxons at Verden on the Aller. A 
general insurrection followed,and for three years the Saxons 
made head against their powerful enemy. At length, after 
two indecisive engagements (at Detmold and on the Hase), 
Wittekind and Alboin entered into negotiations with Char- 

c lemagne, and embraced ChrisUanity, with most of their 
followers. No sooner, however, was Charlemagne occu- 
pied with the Bavarians and Avares,than the Saxons again 
broke out into open rebellion. At last, after eight cam- 
paigns (798 — 804), Charlemagne, with the assistance of 
the Obotrites (in the country now called Mecklenburg), 
after transplanting many of the Saxons into other countries, 
and conciliating several of their most influential nobles by 
grants of land, succeeded in persuading the people to ac- 
inowledge his authority, and embrace Christianity, without 
86 formally concluding a peace.' 

D 8. PFoj-m Spam (778). At a diet held by Charlemagne 

f ' There was no peace concluded at Sclz, ns haa been generally 
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at Paderbom, on his return fram hie third campaign against (86) 
the Saxons, a petition for aasistance against the Emir A 
Ahderrahman was presented to the Hng by the hanisbed 
governor of Sai-agossa. Charlemagne immediately entered 
(Spam, and subdued the whole of the country lying between 
the Pyrenees and the Ebro, which was annexed, under the 
name of the Spanish March, to the Prankish empire, 
but, even during the lifetime of Charlemagne, was fre- 
quently lost and recovered. On the homeward march, his 
army was attacked by the mountaineers of Gascony, and 
well-nigh annihilated in the pass of Roncesvalles (where 
the renoiraed Roland lost bis life), 

4. fFar -wilJi the Avars {788— SOI). Dulte Tassilo of 87 
Bavaria, who had several times violated his oath of alfe- b 
giance to Charlemagne at the instigation of his wife (a 
daughter of Deaiderius, king of Lombardy), and been 
overthrown after a short campaign in 787, again raised the 
standard of rebellion in conjunction with the Avars, but 
was a second time defeated, taken prisoner, and confined in 
a monastery. His dukedom was incorporated into the 
Prankish empire. Charlemagne then attacked the Avars 
in their own country, which he ravaged as far as the Raab; 
and, at a later period, his son Pepin was sent to subdue tlie 
whole of the territory from the Ems to the Raab, which 
was now denominated the Avario March. 

6. AvmrwM carried on hy his son Charles against the 88 
Danes and Wilzcs, who had attacked Charlemagne's c 
allies, the Obotriies. After the murder of their king 
Gottiried, the Danes concluded a peace (810), hy wJiicS 
the Eider was recognized as the boundary between 
their country and that of the Pranks. The Wilzes were 
soon afterwards entirely subdued. 

In order to secure the frontiers of his empire, which 89 
now extended fram the Ebro to the Raab, and from Bene- 
yento to the Eider, Charlemagne established, especially in 
the east, Margravates (Priu!i,tlie Spanish, Avaric, and 
.Danish Marches, &c.) 

Restoration of the We<=tern Roman EmpiieSO 
(800) Pope Leo III., having been shamefully ill t eated D 
by Ihp opposite party during a solemn piocessfn ap 
peared before the diet at Padeiborn and induced Cbnr 
lema£,nf («ho had already assun p 1 tl e ftic of pi tecloi 
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(90) of the Church, in hia character of Roman Patrician), 
A to visit Rome and chastise the oSendera. In return for 
the assistance thus afforded, Charlemagne on Chi-istmas- 
day in the year 800, received from the Pope the title 
of Roman Emperor, and immediately required from 
his subjects an oath not merely of fidelity, but of unquali- 
fied submission to hie commands. The new relation be- 
fween the Emperor and Pope was not that of a vassal to 
his feudal lord, bob rather the co-existence of two su- 
preme authorities, the spiritual being exercised by 
B the Pope and the temporal by the Emperor. This supre- 
macy was mutually recognized ; the Pope, as restorer of 
the. western empire, enjoying the privilege of placing the 
imperial crown on the head of the Emperor, to whom he 
admmisteredanoathofallegianceto the Holy See, whilst, 
on the other hand, no election of a Pope was valid unless 
approved and confirmed by the Emperor. Both parties 
pledged themselves to act in concert, and suppoit one 
another on al! occasions. 

Charlemagne's administration. 
91 a. Ecclesiastical and educational eslablishmenig. For 
c the confirmation of the Saxons m their profession of Chris- 
tianity, Charlemagne founded eight bishoprics in that 
country(Osnabruck and Mlinster for the Westphalians, Min. 
den and Paderbom for the Engemians ; Bremen, Verden 
and Hildesheim for the Eastphalians, and Halbersladt for 
the Thuringians). To each of these cathedrals, as well 
aa to the monasteries, were aiinexed sch ool s for insti'uc- 
tion in the seven liberal arts (see § 14. IV). In the 
eatabhsliment of these seminaries, Charlemagne was as 
^l^^^u ^^ ^'^ """ *"'°''' ""^ Anglo-Saxon monk, Alcuin. 
D At the same time measures were adopted for restoring the 
respeclabihly of the clergy, by procuring for them a more 
liberal education, introducing among them the canonical 
life (a chapter of canons being attached td each cathedral) 
prohibiting war and the chase, exempting them from the 
jurisdiction of the civil courts, and appointing them to the 
most important offices of state. His subjects were also 
required to pay tithes to the Church. The affection of 
Chariemagne for bis mother-tongue induced him to sive 
German names to the months ; to compile, with the a^ist- 
tmceof Alcum, a grammar of the Prankish language, and 
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to publish a collection of old German heroic ballads. For m) 
the improvement of church music, professors of singing a 
were invited from Rome by the advice of Alcuio. 

b. Legislation. Codes of laws in the Latin language 
were given to those nations (the Frieses Saxons and 93 
Thuringians) which possessed n w n u st, 

at the same time, the ancien gee f h bea 

(see § 14, 3. c), especially th x S a, d 

by the addition of Capitularies h h d 

diet, and ihencefbrth became h n m y se 

tiibea, but of the empire in n a T h 

execution of tie laws, the ng asy u p sa d by 

churches was considerably tes d 

c. The Constitution, in M e p n d 93 
the same as it had been unde ^ g h b 
changes introduced being such as weie lendered neceasaiy 
by the progress of civilization. The feudal system was 
more fully developed ; but, in spite of the opposition of 
Charlemagne, many of the fiets became hereditary allodes. 
The division of estates into gaua, under the presidence of a 
count, who possessed the right of administermg justice and 
calling out the army, was still retained ; and the officers 

of the court were the same as before, with the exception 
of the Majordomat, which was now merged in the royal 
dignity. These officers resided at the court of Aachen c 
[Aix-la-Chapeile], or at Ingelheim, and accompanied the 
emperor on his yearly progress through his dominions. 
The Archehaplain {Apocrisiarius) acted as the sovereign's 
vicegerent in spiritual matters, and the Comes Palatii in 
temporal. 

Besides the "field of May," or general review of the 94 
army, at which all males capable of beaniig arms were 
present, CharlemagBe' held a second diet in the autumn, 
which was attended by the spiritual and temporal digniia- 
nea of the empire. At this diet, which assembled alter- d 
nately at Worms, Aachen, Duren,Paderbom,&c.,questions 
of inferior moment were determined summarily, the more 
important being reserved for discussion at the next field of 
May. For the purpose of obtaining a more accurate 
knowledge of each province, Chariemagne every year sent 
mto certain districts (legationes or misaafica, each of which 
comprised several counties or diocc'^es) imperial commia- 
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(94) sioners (missi dominici), one of whom belonged to the high- 

A est rank of spiritual, and tlie other of temporal, nobility. 
The duty of these commiasioners was to hold visitations 
(placita), at which the assembled ecclesiastics and nobility 
of the district were required to render an account of the 
different branches of administration. They were also em- 
powered to settle disputes, inspect the imperial demesnes, 
inquire into the condition of the churches and monasteries, 
and the lives of the clergy, and prepare a list of male per- 
sons capable of bearing arms. Every freeholder who 
possessed three (afterwards four) mansi, or homesteads, 

B was required to serve for three months in the army. Those 
who possessed less ttian the above qualification were 
allowed to club together and arm one of their number. 
The militia of each province was commanded by a duke. 
A fine of sixty solidi was imposed on all who neglected to 
appear in aims at the place of rendezvous, and those who 
were unable to pay this penalty were sent to work it out 
on the imperial farms. Spiritual pei-sons were exempt 
from military service, but were required to arm their able- 
bodied vassals. The punishment of death continued to be 

iDflicted on deserters. It was forbidden to carry weapons 
in lime of peace. The imperial revenues were derived 
fi-omfhefollowingsources: oa, the (163) crown demesnes; 
bb, presents from his subjects in the month of May; 
cc, duties; dd, land and poll taxes; ee, tributes of depen- 
dent nations. 
95 For the encouragement of commerce, which had been 
severely crippled by his numerous wai-s, Charlemagne esta- 
blished dep6is, opened annua! markela, improved Uie high- 
ways, and diminished tlie imposts. 

After the conclusion of his war with the Saxons, the 
emperor divided his dominions among his three sons, 
Charles, Pepin, and Lewis, of whom only the youngest 

D survived him. At a diet held at Aachen in 813, Lewis 
was proclaimed his successor in the imperial and royal 
dignities, and received the crown from the hands of his 
fether. Pepin's illegitimate son Bernard was permitted to 
hold the Itingdomof Italy as a fief from his uncle. On the 
38th January in the following year Ciarlemagne died at 
Aachen, and was buried in the cathedral of that city, which 
he himself had founded. 
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8. Lewis the Pious (814—840). 
Lewis, whose bcnevolonco, love of justice, and piety 96 
were, in a great measure, neutralized by his weaimess of A 
purpose and igooraBce of human nature, promulgated, at a 
diet at Aachen, a number of new regulations for the ffovera- 
ment of spiritual persoQS, monks, and nuns. In tSe year 
817 an imperial edict was issued, dividing the empire 
among his three sons, Lothar [Lothaire], Pepm, and Lewis. 
JLothar was rajsed to the imperial throne as the colleague of 
his father; Pepin received Aquitania; and Lewis, Bavaria. 
Bernard of Italy was deprived.of his sight for oonspiring 
against his uncle, and soon afterwards died. The crown 
ot Italy was then placed on the head of Lolhar. 

Soon afterwards the emperor married a second wife 97 
(Judith, daughter of Count Welf), by whom he had b 
Charles the Bald. The settlement of Alemannia, Alsace 
and a part of Burgundy on this son, excited the envy of 
his brothers, who entered into a conspiracy against their 
tather, which was followed up (after tlie compulsoiy ces- 
sion of Aquitania by Pepin to Charles) by a declaration 
ot war. Lewis was taken prisoner in an engagement on 
the plain of Colmar {called from the treachery of his 
nobles the "perjurers' field"), deprived of his ci-own, and 
compelled to do penance in a monastery at Soissons. But 
the arrogance of Lothar soon disgusted his brothers, who 
replaced their father on the throne. The sons of Pepin c 
(who died before ijis father) were excluded from the shc- 
eession, and the dominions of Lewis divided (by the advice 
of his wife) among his surviving children; Charies the Bald 
receiving the western portion as far as the Maas (Meuse), 
Baone, and Rhone; Lothar the eastern; and Lewis only 
Havana. ■' 
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The Successors of Lewis the Pious to 887. 
Immediately after the death of Lewis, a quarrel arose 08 
ainoag his sons, in consequence of an attempt on the part A 
of Lothar, as emperor, to exclude hia brothers from all par- 
ticipation in the government. A battle was fought in 841, 
near the village of Fontenay (Fori ten ail le), in Burgundy, 
in which Lothar was defeated. The war, however, coo- 
tmued until 843, when Lothar found himself compelled to 
conclude with his brothers the famous Treaty of Ver. 
dun, by which 

Lewis (surnamed the German) received all the Frank- 99 
ish territoiy on the right bank of the Rhine (with the ex- 
ception of Priesland), together with Spiers, Worms, and 
Mainz, 

Charles the Bald had all the western provinces aslOO 
far as the Scheld, Maas, Saone, and Rhone. b 

Lothar had the territory eastward of those rivers to the 101 
Alps and the Rhine, with the exception of three cities. 
The southern portion of this strip of land was called Bur- 
gundy, and the noHhem Lorraine {Lotharii regnum). Italy 
and Friesland were also settled on him. 
^ The three new kingdoms were soon disquieted by intes- 103 
tme commotions, the quarrels of their sovereigns with one 
another, and perpetual contests with a wild piratical race 
ca,Iled the Normans, or Northmen, who availed them- 
selves of the distracted condition of the empire to make 
descents on the coasts, especially of western France, Sail- c 
ing in their light galleys up the Loire, Garonne, and Rhone, 
they sacked the cities of Rouen, Paris, &c., ravaged the 
country, and overthrew the armies of Charles the Bald. 
Italy was also visited by these marauders, as well as by the 
Arabian pirates. In Germany, the Normans sailed up the 
Elbe, and burnt the city of Hamburg, but were beaten back 
by Lewis. During the whole period of this prince's reign, 
the eastern frontier of his kingdom was the scene of per- 
petual struggles with Sclavonic tribes, particularly with 
the Bohemians and Moravians. 

The Emperor Lothar I. at his death, in 855, had divided 103 
hia kingdom among his three sons; the youngest of whom, d 
Charles, died in 863, leaving his portion to be equally 
distributed between his surviving brothers, the Emperor 
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(103) Lewis II. and Lothar II. After the death of this Lothar, 
A his kingdom of Lorraine was seized by his uncles, Lewis 
the German and Charles the Baid. 

104 Lewis II. having died without male issue, in 875, Charles 
the Bald anticipating his elder brother, Lewis the German, 
hastened into Italy, where he was crowned king of that 
country and Roman emperor. On the death of Lewis the 
German, in the following year (876), his kingdom was 
divided among his three souk ; the youngest of whom, 
Charles the Fat, became sole occupant of the throne 

B after the decease of both his brothers. As nooe of the 
descendants of Charles the Bald survived, after the death 
of bis son Lewis the Stammerer (877 — 879), and two elder 
grandsons, with the exception of an infant named Charles 
the Simple, little difficulty was experienced by Charles 
the Pat ia reuniting the whole Prankish monarchy 
(885— 887), with the exception of the Spanish March, the 
dukedom of Carintbia, and the cisjuranic kingdom of Bur- 
gundy (separated in 879), the crown of which had been 
conferred by the estates on Count Boso (of Vienne), 
brother-in-law of Charles the Bald. The power of Charles, 
however, was insufficient either to repress the intestine 
disturbances of his kingdom, or make head against the 

c Normans, who burnt Cologne, Bonn, and Treves. His 
pusillanimity in consenting to pay tribute, and abandoning 
Bui^undy to the Normans, so displeased his subjects, that 
at a diet held at Tribur, in 887, he was set aside, and died 
in the beginning of the following year. The Prankish 
empire was then broken up into five portions, viz.; — 

105 1. The western Prankish empire was assigned 
to Count Olho of Paris, brother-in-iaw of Lewis the 
Stammerer. 

106 2. Germany to Amulf, Duke of Carintbia, a natural 
Dson ofCarloman, and grandson of Lewis the German. 

107 8 and 4. Burgundy was divided iato transjuranic 
and cisju rani o; the former founded by Rudolf Welf, pre- 
viously Duke of the West Franks ; the latter governed, 
since 879, by Boso, son-in-law of the Emperor Lewis II. 

108 5. In Italy, the sovereignty was disputed beti 
Guide of Spoleto, and Berengar, Margrave of Friuli. 

109 Domestic History (814—887). Under the feeble 
auccessors of Charlemagne, there arose a temporal and 
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ecclesiaatieal aristocracy, whose influence increased {109) 
in proportion to the decline of the imperial authority, and a 
the subjugation of the common freeholders, most of whom 
were compelled by violence and oppression to hold their 
estates as fieS from the nobility and cler;^. These usur- 
pations were facilitated by the practice, which daily became 
more general, of makmg fiefs hereditary, and by the right 
which the nobles had gradually acquired of electing their 
own sovereign oa the extinction of a dynasty, as well as 
by the suppression of the royal commissionera. Instead of b 
offering any effectual opposition to these encroachments, 
the kings were only too happy, amidst pai'titions of the 
empire, intestine disputes, and foreign wars, to conciliate 
the favor of the nobles by the most unlimited concessions. 
Among other instances of weakness, it may be mentioned, 
that Charles the Bald granted to the West Prankish nobility 
the right of resisting with the strong hand the inti-oductioa 
of any measure which they might consider unjust. The 
dukedoms which had been suppressed by Charlemagne 
Were now restored, especially in tliose provinces which 
were threatened with foreign invasion, where the authority 
of the ting was inadequate to the maintenance of peace : in 
Thuringia, for instance, against the Sorbes, and in Saxony 
against the Normans, in the reign of Lewis the German. 
The influence of the clergy over all classes became daily c 
more confirmed, as the institutions of tlie Church developed 
themselves; and men discovered that the ecclesiastical body 
enjoyed exclusive possession of the learning of those days. 
The so-called decretals of St. Isidoi-e did not, it is true 
establish a power which existed in ifs fullest extent before 
their publication, but they served, by authoritatively pi-o- 
claiming the actual supremacy of the Church, to consolidate 
aad uphold her claims to universal dominion.' 

['About the year 367,a German deacon, named BcnedietusLevila 
published a collection of ecclesiaetical alatules.or "decretale/'in wbieh 
the supremacy of the Pope over general councils, and hia right of 
appointing bishops and seKlina> all eooleaiaBiieal conlroverBiea, were 
d tl Bse ted A a> .m hese decretals 

oed m B p d d hat tliej' were 

nP^U Sla S dwfl riBlied in Ihe 

'^ y T g aa w =se Pope Nicho- 
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§ 31. The East Prankish Empire under the two last 
Carhvingians (887 — 911). 

110 1. Arnulf (887— 899) oompelled Guido and the two 
A kings of Burgundy to acknowledge him as their feudal 

lord, and thus re-united Italy and Burgundy, as fiefs, to 
the GJerman empire. The utter defeat of the Normans 
(891) served to raise the military reputation of Arnulf, 
but not to scare fhem from their acts of piracy, in 
which they were encouraged by the knowledge that the 
Moravians (who, since the fall of the Avaric monarchy, had 
advanced as far as Hungary) were now, under their leader 
Zwentiboid, menacing the eastern frontier of Germany. 
B By the aid of the Magyars, or Hungarians (who had 
proceeded up the Danube after their expulsion from their 
settlements on the Ural mountains by the Petschenegers), 
the Moravians were compelled to evacuate their country 
(from the Gran to the Morawa), which was soon afterwards 
occupied by the Magyare, Arnulf was crowned emperor, 
but was unable to settle the disputes of ttie different can- 
didatea for the crown of Italy. 

111 2. LewistheChild(900— 911). During the regency 
c of Archbishop Hatto of Mainz, and Duke Otho of Saxony 

(guardians of Lewis), the nobles had many opportunities 
of consolidating their power. In Bavaria and Alemannia 
national dukedoms were establislied for the protection of 
those countries against the marauding incursions of the 
Hungarians, who, since the overthrow of the Moravian 
empire, had almost every year invaded Carinthia and 
Bavaria, and, after the defeat of Lewis's army, had ravaged 
Alemannia, Thuringia, and Saxona. The ducal dignity 
was also re-established about this lime in Lorraine and 
Franconia ; so that, at the termination of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, there were no less than six national dukes in 
Germany. 

§ Empire of the East Franks under Cmrad I. of 
Franconia (911 — 918). 
112 After the extinction of the Carlovingian race, an attempt 
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was made fay tlie nations in the aoulJi of Germany (ihe (112) 
Alemanni and Bavarians) to establish independent king- a 
doms. On the oilier hand, the Eastern Franks and Saxons 
proceeded to the election of an emperor, and chose Otho 
the Illustrious, duke of Saxony ; but that prince having 
refused the crown on account of his advanced age, a second 
election took place, and the Bast Prankish Dujte Conrad 
was chosen on his recommendation, the Alemanni and 
Bavariajis acquiescing in the choice. Loi'raine, on the 
other hand, became a province of the West Prankish em- 
pire. _ During the whole of his reign, Conrad was occupied B 
m fruitJess attempts lo render the vassals, especially the 
dukes, subject to his authoi-ity ; the provinces being left in 
the mean time to defend themselves, as best they might, 
against repeated invasions of the Noj'mans. Lorraine con- 
tinned to be a dependency of the West Prankish empire. 
The Duke of Bavaria, after sustaining a defeat, went over 
to the Hungarians, hoping with their assistance to maintain 
his independence. Henry, son of Otho the Illustrious, 
not only held possession of all his father's fiefs, but even 
established hia right fo the independent duchies of Saxony 
and Thurin^a. On his deathbed Conrad recommended c 
Henry as his successor. There were now four German 
dukedoms, viz.. Eastern Franconia, Saxony, Swabia, and 
Bavaria. 

§ 23. The German Empire finder kings of ike liouse of 

Saxony (919—1024). 
1. Henry I., surnamed the Fowler (919 — 936), 113 
quickly canied into effect the plans of his predecessor, 
subduing the Duke of Alemannia, who had availed him- 
self of the change of sovereigns to declare his country 
independent, as well as the Duke of Bavaria (who had 
returned from Hungary), and re-uniting Lorraine to the 
empire. An armistice for nine years was granted by the j, 
Hungarians in return for the restoration to libeily of 
one of iheir princes, who had been taken prisoner in 
Hungary, the Germans engaging to pay an annual tribute 
durmg the whole of that period. This breathing time 
wasemployed by Henry in placing the army on a more 
efficient footing, building strongholds (Merseburg, Meissen, 
Quedlinhurg, Nordhausen, Goslar — whence his surname of 
3* 
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(113) the " City- bull del'"), establishing an oi'der of knighthood, 
A and restoriag the militaiy games (the origin of tourna- 
ments), At the same time the army was exercised in 
warfare: 1. Against the Sclavonians from the Elbe to the 
Baltic. The conquest of these tribes enabled him to ex- 
tend the boundaries of the empire from the Elbe to the 
Middle Oder, 3. Against the Normaas, who were com- 
peiled to evacuate their lerrilory from the Eider to Schles- 
wig. Three Margravates were established for the defence 
of the froniiera, viz. : a. North Saxony, against the Wilzes ; 
h. Meissen, against the Sclavonitms; c. Schleswig, against 
B the Normans. Having completed his preparations, Henry 
refused the further payment of tribute, and when the Hun- 
garians invaded Thuringia, overthrew them at Merseburg, 
in the year 933. He was succeeded by his second son, 

2. Otho I. (surnamed the Great), 

114 the first Idng elected by the common suffrages of the five 
principal nations. From this time the ceremony of coj'o- 
nation was always performed at Aachen [ Aix-la-Chapelle]. 
The first years of bis reign wei'e passed in disputes with the 
Dukes of Bohemia, Bavaria, Franconia, and Lorraine, who 
had formed a confederacywithOtho's discontented bralhers 
Tankmar and Henry, and even with Lewis IV., king of 

cpraaoe. After the termination of this contest, an attempt 
was made by Otho to diminish the influence of the dukes 
by the establishment in each province of a Count Palatine, 
orimperial lieutenant ; his own authority being at the same 
time strengthened by the elevation of four of his relations 
to the dukedom. His friend Herman Billing was invested 
with Otho's own dukedom of Saxony, in return for his 
services in putting an end to the Bohemian w^r. The 

D feudal supremacy of tiie emperor over the united (since 
933) kingdomsof Burgundy, which had been in abeyance 
since the death of Amnlph, was re-establiahed ; and in the 
year 933 Lorraine was divided into two dukedoms, viz.. 
Upper Lorraine on the Moselle, and Lower Lorraine on the 
Maas [Meuse] and the sea-coast. The same care was be- 
stowed by Otho on ecclesiastical aifairs and the establish- 
ment of schools, as on the improvement of the constitution; 
laws were enacted against simony, the privileges of the 
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Chureh augmented, and bishoprics Kitablished, espeoiaHy <II4) 
in the Sclavonic countries, Brandenburg and Havelbero. 

Foreign Wars. 1, The Danes, who had invaded and laid U5 
waste the Margravate of Schleswig (founded by Henry L), A 
were compelled {after a single campaign, in which Otho 
advanced into Jutland as fer as Ottesund) to recognize the 
feudal supremacy of Germany, and embrace Christianity. 
3. The Duke of Bohemia (Boleslav), who had a second 
time thrown off his allegiance, submitted to Otho, became 
a Christian, and founded the bishopric of Pi'ague. 3. First 
Italian campaign. Italy had been severed from Germany 
since the days of Amulf, Lothar, king of that country, 
having been assassinated by Bei-engar II., {Margrave of 
Ivrea), an appeal was made by Adelaide, widow of the mur- 
dered man, to Otho, who entered Italy, and having liberated 
aiidmamedthequeen, was crownedkingof the Lombards at 
Pavia,andsoonafterwards(atAugsbur^inve8tedBerengar 
withthesovereigntyofltalyasafiefof Germany. 4. TheB 
Hungarians, who had entered Bavaria with an arniy of 
100,000 men, were totally defeated on the plain of the 
Lech, and never again appeared in Germany. The Chris- 
tian religion was soon afterwai-ds generally received among 
them. 5. A victory over the Wendish Sclavonians was 
followed by the recognition, on the part of the Duke of 
Poland, of the feudal supremacy of the German empire, as 
well as by the subjugation and conversion of all the Sola- 
vonian tribes as far as the Vistula. 6. Second Italian 
campaign. The complaints of Berengar's tyranny, which 
reached Otho from all quattere, induced him to send his 
son Ludolf into Italy, and after his death to visit that 
country in person. Having deposed Berengar, and assumed o 
the iron crown at Milan, Otho proceeded to Rome, where 
he revived the title of Emperor of the West, 
which, from that time (962), until the period of its e.ttiuction 
ia 1806, was always borne by the German kings. After 
quelling repeated disturbances, and obtaining fi-om the 
Romans a promise that no Pope should be chosen without 
his consent, Otho returned to Germany, where he endea- 
vored to improve the condition of his cities by encou- 
raging trade and manufactures, and especially by the 
establishment of markets. 7. In a third Italian campaign 
he wrested from the Greeks their possessions in Lower 
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(115) Italy, with the exception of Beneveato and Capua, which 

A were ceded to him by treaty ; the hand of the Greek princess 

Theophania being at the same time bestowed on his son 

Otho, who had already been crowned king and emperor. 

8. Otho II. (973—983). 

116 A war with France (during which KingLothar surprised 
Otho II. in Aachen, but was driven back as far as Paris) 
was terminated by Lothar'e consenting to hold Lorraine as 
a fief of the empire. The refusal of the Greeks to give up 
certain lands in Apulia and Calabria, which he claimed as 
the dowiy of his wife, furnished Otho with an excuse for 
entering Lower Italy, where he was defeated near Basan- 
telio, by the forces of the Greeks assisted by the Ai abians, 
whom they had summoned from Sic ly for that purpose. 

B He died at Rome, in the midst of hig piepaiitions foi a 
fresh campaign, and was succeeded bj hia son 

4. Otho III. {983—1002), 

117 a child of three years old, undei the guardianship of his 
mother Theophania,and,afterherdeath of hisgiandmother 
Adelaide aadhisauntthe Abbess Matilda Cannthia was 
separated from Bavaria, and erected into a seventh duchy. 
An attempt having been made by a party at Rome, headed 
by the Consul Cresoentius, to emancipate themselves from 
the German yoke, Otho three times visited that city, and, 
after restoring tranquillity, assumed the imperial crown, 
and raised a nominee of his own to the papal chair, but, 
happily for Germany, was unable to cany out his favorite 
plan of making Rome the capital of the German empire, 

c A separate election of each province placed on the throne 
as his successor a great-grandson of Henry L, 

5. Henry II. (surnamed the Saint) (1002 — 102<1), 
lis the fii-st king who was required, as the condition of his 
election, to guarantee to each nation all the privileges which 
had been at any time enjoyed by the people. During the 
absence of Henry in Germany, where he was detained by 
the intrigues of.his enemies, an attempt was made by some 
of the provinces to throw off the German yoke. Harduin, 
Margrave of Ivren, caused himself to be proclaimed king 
of Italy, whilst at the same time Duke Bolealav, of Poland, 
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oveiTan Bohemia and Moravia, aad formed an alliance with (118) 
the diacoalented German princes. After defeating Har- A 
duin, and assuming the crown of Italy (at Pavia), Henrv 
compelled Boleslav to evacuate Bohemia, and recognize 
him aa his liege lord (probably only with reference to the 
provinces of Lusatia and Silesia). During a second visit 
to Italy, occasioned by a fresh attempt on the part of 
Harduin to obtain possession of that country, Henry was 
solemnly crowned emperor; and soon afterwards the death 
of Haiduin terminated for ever the contests between the 
native and Geiman pimces for the possession of the Italian 
orowH A third Italian campaign was signalized by the E 
defeat of the Greeks, and the establishment in Apulia of 
the Norman allies, to whose co-operation Henry was in 
some measure indebted foi his victory. 

§ 24. The German Empire under tJie Franconian Emperors 
(1024—1125). 
1. Conrad II. (1024—1039) 
was chosen at Mainz by the unanimous suffrages of the 119 
eight German duices, and crowned at Aachen, Milan, and 
Rome. The first act of his reiga was to confirm the Nor- 
mans in their settlements in Lower Italy. After the decease 
oi Rudolph III., king of Burgundy, who died without issue, 
that country was added, as a lapsed fief, to the German 
empire, and at the same time the supremacy of Germany 
over Poland and Bohemia was re-established. On thee 
other hand, the March of Schleswig, which was no longer 
of any value as a bamer against the Normans, was ceded 
by Coni-ad to Canute, the king of Denmark, Norway and 
England; and thus the Eider became again the northern 
boundary of the German empire. During his second visit 
to Italy, Conrad passed a law by which the smaller fieft 
were made hereditary both in Germany and Italy. His 
family influence was extended by the nomination of four 
members of the royal house to the vacant dukedoms of 
Bavaria, Swabia, Franconia, and Carinthia. 

2. Henry III. (1039—1056), 

The first act of Henry's administration was to consoli- 120 

date the family influence of whioh his father had laid d 

the loundation. By retaining the dukedoms of Bavaria 

and Swabia, which he liad held before his elevation lo the 
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(190) throne, and allowing those of Carinthia and Franconia to 

A remain vacant, he established the imperial authority, with- 
out the intervention of any secondary power, over the whole 
of Southern Germany, as well as Italy and Bui-gundy. At 
the same time Bretislav, duke of Bohemia, who had in- 
vaded Poland, was reduced to submission, and the feudal 
sovereignty over Hungary insured for a season (1045— 
1063) by the restoratioQ of Peter, the exiled sovereign of 
that country. At this period the Grerman empire com- 
prised three kingdoms (Italy, Burgundy, and Hungary); 
six German dukedoms (Alemannia, Bavaria, Franconia, 
Saxony, Upper and Lower Lorraine); and three Sclavo- 

B nian (Bohemia with Moravia, Poland, and Cai'inttiia). For 
the better maintenance of peace in Alemannia, Bavaria, and 
Carinthia, dukes were re-established hi those countries, hut 
the dignity was never conferred on a native, and its pos- 
sessor was entirely dependent on the imperial crown, 
Franconia was already considered the hereditary property 
of the royal house. Introduction into Germany of the 
"Truce of God" (treuga Dei), by which all quarrels were 
suspended from Wednesday evening to Monday moniing, 
as well as during the seasons of Lent and Advent. 
131 Henry's next project was the reformation of the 
Church, especially in Germany, wilh reference especially 
to its two most glaring abuses, — simony, or the sale of 
benefices, and the immoral lives of the clergy. As it was 
desirable that these reforms should emanate from the pope 
himself, Henry endeavored to re-establish unity in the 
Church, by setting aside three rival pontilis, and raising a 

c German (Clement IL) to the papal throne. In return for 
these services thenewpope placed theimperialcrawn on the 
head of Henry, and entered into a solemn engagement that 
thenceforth no election of a pope should be considered 
valid unless confirmed by the emperor. Stringent laws 
against the luxury of the clergy, and against simony, were 
enacted by Henry and four popes, who were sucoessively 
elevated by him to the throne of St. Peter; whilst, on the 
other hand, all his plans for subjectir^ the Church to the 
temporal power were cautiously but efiectually resisted by 

D the papal chancellor, Hildebraad. The Normans were 
confirmed by Heni-y in the possession of their conquests 
in Apulia and Calabria, which they were afterwai'ds cxm- 
tent to bold as vassals of the see of Rome. 
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3. Henry IV. (10S6— 1106), 
a child of six years old, succeeded his father, under the 122 
guardiaoship of his mother the empress Agnes. The ad- a 
ministration of the kingdom, which had been usurped by 
Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, who bad secured the person 
of the young king, was wrested from his gj-aap hy Adalbert, 
archbishop of Bremen, whose insolence at last so iiTitated 
the nobles of Germany, that, at a diet held at Tribur, they 
offered Henry the choice either of renouncing his favorite 
or j-eeignicg the crown. Adalbert was banished inconse- 
quence of these threats, but at the end of three years he re- 
appeared at the imperial court, and endeavored to annihilate 
tlie party of his opponents. Otho, duke of Bavaria, was b 
falsely accused of high treason and deprived of his dukedom 
(which was conferred on his son-in-law Welf [Guelph], 
founder of the junior Welfic [Gnelphic] line ; and his ally 
Magnus, son of the Duke of Saxony, was thrown into prison. 
After the death of Adalbert in 1072, Hanno again resumed 
the reins, which the infirmities of old age compelled him fo 
resign at the end of a year. Being now left to himself and o 
his own evil passions, Henry committed the most capricious . 
excesses, conferring dukedoms and bishoprics on his un- 
worthy favorites, and endeavoring to render Saxony 
immediately subject to the imperial crown. With this view 
fortresses were built, and garrisons distributed over the 
whole country; and Magnus, who had been elected duke 
on the death of his father, was stil! detained a prisoner. 

War with the Saxons (1073—1075). 

The oppressive administration of the king, the insolence 138 
with which he treated the assembled nobles of Saxony, and u 
thelawlessproceedingaofthe royal gaiTisons, so irritated tlie 
Saxons, that an insun'ection at lengui broke out, and 60,000 
men appeared before Goslar, where Henry was at that time 
residing. In the extremity of his terror Henry fled to Harz- 
burg, and thence to Worms, where he was received with 
every mark of respect by the citizens, notwithstanding the 
opposition of their bishop. A peace was concluded at Gerstun- 
gen, the chief condition of which was, that all Henry's for- 
tresses in Saxony should be levelled with the ground. This 
the princes of Upper Germany and the Rhineland re- 
Lo ratify; and Henry in eonsequenee again took the field, 
ivertlirew the Saxons at Hohenburg on the Unstrut. 
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Contest between Gregory VII. and the princes 
of Germany (1078—1085). 
134 As archdeacon and chaDcellor of five successive popes, 

A Hildehrand had been gradually preparing tlie way for the 
development of his mighty project of rendering the Church 
independ&it of the State, and tising the authority thus acquired 
for the improvement and reformation of the Church itself 

B Witlithisviewhehad, as early asthe year 1059, persuaded a 
council held in the churchof St. John Late ran, to pass a reso- 
lution that thenceforth the pope should be elected byacollege 
of cai'dinals, and accepted by the rest of the clergy and the 
Roman people; theemperor's light of confirming theirchoice 
beingconferred on him, ailer each election, by the pope him- 
self. As the most effectual mode of carrying this decree into 
effect, the pope cooferred the title of Duke on the Norman 
prince Robert Guiscard,togetherwiththefiefsof Apulia and 
Calabria, and invested him, by anticipation, with the sove- 

c reignty of the still unconquered island of Sicily. In return 
for these benefits, Guiscard solemnly pledged himself to 
secure freedom of election to the college of cardinals. In 
the yeai' 1078 Hildebrand himself became pope, and by way 
of protest against the illegal removal of Gregory VI, by the 
Emperor Henry III. assumed the title of Gregory VII, In 
oi'derfullyfoestablish the independence of the clergy, Gre- 
gory renewed the laws against the marriage of spiritual 
persons and against simony, forbidding bishops and abbots to 
receive investiture (i. e, the ring and staff, which were in 
most instances purchased simoniacally) from the hands of 

D temporal sovereigns. Henry, whostill continued this practice 
indefianeeofthe pope's prohibition, was summoned to plead 
beforea synodal Rome; but, instead ofobeying the mandate, 
he immediately assembled (at Worms, in 1076) a council of 
German and Lombard bishops, who deposed Gregory from 
the popedom. On receiving intelligence of this bold pro- 
ceeding, Gregory pronounced sentence of excommnnicafion 
against the emperor, and absolved all his subjects from their 
' [" The olyeet of Gregory VII. in attempting to redress those more 
flagrant abuses which for two cenluriea had deformed the fiiee of the 
Latin Church, is not incapable, perhaps, of vindication, though no 
snlBcient apology can be ofRred for the means he employed. But the 
diamterested love of reformation, to which candor might osoribe the 
condition against inveatiturea, is belied by the general tenor of his con- 
duet, exhibiting an arrogance without parallel, and an ambition that 
grasped alunivetsal and unlimited monarchy." — ffu;i((m,vol.ii.p.370.] 
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oath of allegiance. An attempt was now made by Heniy (124) 
to place Pope Gregoiy under the ban of the empire ; but a A 
meeting of German princes at Tribur, for the purpose of 
electing a new emperor, so alarmed him, that he crossed 
the Alps in the winter of 1077, and after three days of 
humiliation in the castle of Canossa, obtained from Gregory 
the reversal of the sentence of excommunication ; he, on his 
part, engaging to exercise none of the functions of royalty, 
until a diet of the empire should decide whether he might 
contmue to wear the crown of Germany or not. During B 
Heniy's absence the nobles had chosea in his room Duke 
Rudolph of Swabia, who pledged himself not to inter- 
fere in theelection of bishops, and agreed that thenceforward 
the king's son should succeed to the throne only in virtue 
of his election, and not by hereditary right. After two in- 
decisive engagements (at Melrichstadt near Fulda, and 
Flarcheim near Muhlhau sen) between Rudolph and Henry, 
the latter was again excommunicated by the pope, and in 
return deposed Gregory, and placed the Archbishop of 
Ravenna (Clement III.) on the papal throne. In a third 
battle (on the Elster), Rudolph was moi-tally wounded by 
Duke Godfrey of Bouillon. Henry now left the prosecu- c 
tion of the war in Germany to Frederic of Hohenstaufen 
(on whom he had conferred the dukedom of Swabia, void 
by the elevation of Rudolph to the throne), and marching 
into Italy, look Rome after a siege of three yeara, and re- 
ceived the imperial crown from the hands of Clement III. 
Gregory, who had taken refuge in the castle of St, Angelo, 
was released by Robert Guiscard, and immediately fled to 
Monte Cassino, and subsequently to Salerno, where he died 
in 1085, after again pronouncing sentence of excommuni. 
cation against Henry. During Henry's absence the Saxons D 
and Swabianshad elected Count Herman ofLuxem. 
burg (1081 — 1088), who obtained one victory over Henry 
(at Heichfield near Wttrfaburg in 10S6), and soon after- 
wards resigned his crown. 

Rebellion of the sons of Henry IV. against 
their father (1093—110 ) 

Henry's eldest son Con al who lad already been 125 
crowned as his successor C j a sed the standard 

of rebellioa against his fa 1 er a d a u md the crown of 
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(125) Italy at the instigation of the adversaries of Clement III., 
A who had elevated Urban II. to Die papal throne. For this 
act of treuson Conrad was deprived of the succesaioa by- 
sentence of a diet assembled at Cologne, and the crown 
secured to his brother Henry, who was required to pro- 
mise that he would not claim the sovereign authority 
during the lifetime of his father. Henry, however, soon 
violated his engagement, and headed an insurrection under 
the auspices of Pope Pascal II., who had renewed the bull 
of excommunication against Heniy IV. on learning that 
the emperor was making preparations forthe election of an 
B anti-pope. Although his pei-sonal liberty had been three 
times guaranteed by his son, Henry was seized and com- 
pelled to sign his abdication at Ingelheim. Thence he fled 
to Liege, where he died in the year 1106. His body was 
afterwards disinterred, and removed to Spiers, where it was 
buried on the removal of the ban of excommunication in 
1111. 

4. Henry V. (1106—1125) 
126 had a twofold object in view; 1. The restoration of 
the royal authority, which had fallen iuto contempt : 
2. The termination ofthe disputeswith the pope 
respecting investiture, which had been revived by a 
c fresh decree of Pascal II. The first of these objects was 
promoled by the re-assertion ofthe almost obsolete claims 
of the German king to feudal supremacy over Bohemia 
and Poland, both of which countries were'again compelled 
to pay tribute. A proposal of the pope, that the king 
should renounce tlie right of investiture, on condition of 
the bishops restoring to the empire all the fiefs which had 
belonged to it since the days of Oharlemaene, having been 
generally resisted by the Geraian clergy, Henry seized the 
person ofthe pope, and compelled him to renounce his own 
claim to the right of investiture, and place the imperial 
D crown on the head of his advereary. No sooner, however, 
had he quitted Italy, than the pope annulled the decree, on 
the ground of its having been obtained by intimidation, and 
pronounced the ban of excommunication against Henry, 
which was renewed by the two succeeding popes. At 
length the contest, which had lasted fifty years, was ter- 
minated by the conclusion, in the year 1133, of the Con- 
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eordat of Worms, in whicii Henry, whose kingdom was (136) 
disquieted by tiie insurrections of his nobles, agreed to a 
renounce the right of investiture with the ring and staff, 
retainiogonly thosceptre; Che pope,on his part, consent- 
ing that the election of bishops and abbots should take 
place in the imperial presence, and that, in the event of a 
disputed election, the question should be decided by the 
emperor, the archbishop and provincial bishops acting as 

Changes in the constitution during the Saxon and 
Franeonian period. 
T/ie Monarchy. Withtheextmction ofthe Carlovingian 137 
line disappeared also the practice of dividing tlie kiogdoniB 
among sons ; but the hereditary right of succession was in 
some sort retained ; inasmuch as the heir was invariably 
chosen by the electors as long as any member ofthe family 
survived. The election (from the same dynasty), and at a 
later period the coronation of the successor to the throne, 
took place during the lifetime of the reigniag monarch. 
Whilst the officers appointed by the king were acquiring 
the right of hereditary succession, the monarchy itself was 
gradually becomiag elective ; and the legality of this mode 
of proceeding was at length formally asserted at the election 
of Rudolph of Swftbia. The limits of the royal authority c 
were not defined by statute, its greatei or less eMent 
depending principally on the family or persona! influence 

The Ihilces, who had been restricted by Charlpmagne 128 
to the duty of leading the people m time of nai, foi 
which they were origmally appointed, extended their 
sphere of action, after his death, by assuming the functions 
of the suppressed royal missi or commissioners especially 
as regarded the presidency in courts of justice and pio 
yincial assemblies. Thus they aequiied no inconsideiable d 
influence in the election of kings , whiKt on the other 
hand,_ their authority was crippled by the rising power of 
tho cities, and the establishment of principalities under 
Margraves, Landgraves, &c. They «eJe nominated by 
the king, but could only be temoved for -.candalous 
offences, and with the consent of tlie diet Under Heniy 
IV. most ofthe dukedoms became hereditary. 
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139 The Margraves, the number of whom was increased in 

A tlie reign of Henry I. by conquests in the east, remained 

almost entirely independent of the dukes, whose military 

power they possessed in conjunction with the judicial 

aulJiority of the counts. 

130 The Counts Palatine were appointed partly for the 
superintendence of single palaces or fortresses with their 
districts, and partly for (he government of entire provinces, 
in which, as the Idng'a lieutenants, they watched over tlie 
administration of the law. The most important among 
them was the Count Palatine of tiie Rhine. 

181 The Counties ■were all hereditary under the Franeonian 
B princes. The most important duty of the count was the 
admiaiatration of justice. 



§ 25. Italy {886—1125). 
A. The kingdom of Italy, 

133 comprising upper and central Italy, was governed 1) Sy 
kings of its own until the year 961. After the death of 
Arnulf, whose claims to the Italian orown could only be 
supported as long as he remained in Italy, fresh disputes 
arose between Friuli and Spoleto ; and until the reign of 
Otho I., who re-united Italy to Gei-many in 961 {see § 78), 
each king had to contest the possession of the crown with 
c a rival claimant. At the same time the country was 
ravaged by the Hungarians, whose assistance was iovoked 
sometimes by one party, and sometimes by the other. 

133 2) hy German kings, who remained in undisturbed pos- 
session of the Italian throne, with the exception of a fruit- 
less attempt on the parr of the Margrave Hardum of Ivrea 
(see § 80) to depose Henry II. From the time of Otho 
I., Italy seems to have been split mto a number of iiefa, 
some of them spiritual (in which episcopal vicecomites 
exercised the functions of counts), and some temporal 
B (under counts and mai^raves). Under the Otbos, all the 
privileges which had before belonged to the kings (the 
right of imposing duties, of coining money, establishing 
markets, &c., were gradually confeiTed ai Italian sub- 
jects, principally on the priesthood ; but in order to pre- 
vent the great feudal lords from becoming too powerful, 
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the inferior fiefs were made hereditaiy by a constitution of (133) 
Ilie brnpei-or Conrad, promulgated on the plains of Ron- A 
caglia in 1038; and a law was at the same time passed, 
securing to every man (he right of being tried by his peera. 
iJunng the declme of the imperial authority, oonsequent on 
the disputes of Hemy IV. and V. with the Church, the 
iiombard cilies repudiated the govemtnent of the emperor's 
lieutenants, and formed themselves into republics, under 
consuls and magistrates of their own, the German kins still 
retauimg his title of King of Italy. 

B. Venice. 
The Venetian islands, which had been peopled by the 134 
emigration copsequent on Attila's invasion of Italy, were, b 
in tlie first instance, governed by tribunes, and subject to 
the Roman empire, then to the Ostrogothic, and at a later 
period again to the Roman. In the year 697 the whole 
group was placed under the administration of an officer 
named Dux or Doge; but their political relations with the 
eastern empire continued until the separation of Venice 
and the other Italian states from the Byzantine government, 
occasioned by the edicts of the iconoclastic emperors! 
About the year 800, the seat of government was esta- 
blished on the Rialto, an island which had successfully 
resisted the attacks of King Pepin (son of Charlemagne) 
Being joined by bridges to the otiier islands, it became the c 
centre of a maritime city, which enlarged its dominions by 
conquests in Dalmatia, about the year 1000 ; and by means 
of an extensive commerce, for which its position between 
two of the most powerful states of Europe afforded extra- 
ordinaiy facilities, soon became one of the most important 
cities of Italy, and eventually of the world. 
C. Papal Italy, or the States of the Church. 
The foundation of the pope's temporal power was laid 135 
by Pepin (see § 59), who settled on the popedom the pro- d 
viiices of Romagna and Urbino, an endowment which 
Charlemagne not only confirmed, but augmented by grams 
of land in Tuscany ; and perhaps of those estates on the 
other side of the Tiber, which had been ceded to the 
empire by the Dujte of Benevento. To this patrimony of 
St, Peter, as it was called, Henry III. added the city of 
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(195) Benevento, in return for the renunciation by the pope 
A (Leo IX.) of the revenues and patronage of certain 
Franlcish churches ; and a still more important accession of 
territoiy was obtained through the liberality of the Mar- 
gravine Matilda of Tuscany, who bequeathed (in 1077, not 
in 1103} all her allodes to the see of Rome. Lastly, the 
Normans conseated to hold Apulia and Calabria as fiefs ; 
but, during this period, no temporal authority was exercised 
by the pope over Rome itself, or tlie dukedom in which it 
was situated. 

D. Lower Italy. 

136 On the ruins of the Lombard empire arose the Lom- 
Bbardic dukedom of Benevento, whichj^omprebended 

the greater part of the present kingdom of Naples, and was 
at first independent, but subsequently became a Prankish 
fief. At a later period Salerno and Capua separated 
from Benevento, and formed a second and third Lombardic 
principality. The Greeks retained only Calabria, and a 
narrow strip of territory along the western coast (with the 
cities of Terraeina, Naples, Gaeta, and Amalfi), which 
were exposed to perpetual attacks from the Arabians, who 
had been settled in Sicily since the year 827, and in a 
short time established themselves also in Bari. 

137 In the fourteenth centuiy the whole of lower Italy 
c became a prey to the Normans, who had fii-st visited Italy 

as adventurers in the year 1017, and, in return for certain 
military services, had obtained from the Greek duke a atrip 
of land, on which they built the city of Aversa. From this 
stronghold the twelve sons of Count Tancred, of Haute- 
ville, sallied forth to subdue Calabria and Apulia ; and 
one of them, Robert Guiscard (surnamed the Gunning), waa 
invested by Pope Nicholas U. with the dignity of duke, 
and thefiefsof Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, the last of which 
had been conquered by his brother Rf^er after a thirty 
jj yeare' war. Under pretence of replacing on the throne 
the deposed Emperor Michael VIII. (father-io-law of his 
daughter), Robert Guiscard raised an army, and after 
obtaining a victory at Durazzo, and placing a garrison in 
that key of the eastern empire, advanced towards Con- 
stantinople; but the exhaustion of his army, an inaurrec- 
lioa of the Apulian cities, and the expedition of Henry IV. 
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against Pope Gregory VII., compelled him to retrace his (i37l 
steps. After liberating tlie pope, Robert undertoolt a a 
second expedition against Greece, and died durins the 
campaign (at Cephalonia, in 1085). After the decease of 
his grandson (who died without issue), Apulia and Cala- 
bria were united with Sicily, by Roger II., son of his 
youngest brother, who was crowned Kins of the Two 
Sicilies in 1130. 

B. The Islands. 

1. Sicily was laJten from the Byzantines (in 827) by 138 
the Arabians, who were compelled to surrender it to the r 
Noi-mans in 1060. 

2. Sardinia was wrested from the Byzantines (850) by 139 
tlie Arabians, and from the Arabians by Pisa (1022). 

3. Corsica at first was subject to the Arabiaos, and 140 
Ihea became the object of a struggle, which lasted 200 
years, between Genoa and Pisa. 

§ 26. France under Ute last Carhvingians. 
As Charles, third son of Lewis the Stammerer, was still 141 
a child, when the Prankish empire was divided for the 
third time, the nobles, who were hai-d-pressed by the 
invading Normans, elected 
_ 1. Otho, Count of Paris (888—898), who was unable 142 
either to restrain the insolence of the Normans, or obtain c 
a general recognition of his title to the throne. 

2. Charles II!,, surnamed the Simple (898 — 629), 143 
who was elected in opposition to Otho (in SOSJ, and after his 
(loath recc^nized as sole king, conferred on RoUo (or Rolf, 

a Norman prince, who had embraced Christianity, and 
been baptized by tlie name of Kobert), the dukedom of 
N^ormandy with the feudal sovereignty of Bretagne, an 
arrangement which put an end to the Norman invasions. 
A fler the extinction of the Carlovingian race in Germany, d 
Charles took possession of Lorraine. Several nobles of 
the kingdom, being discontented with Hagano, the minister 
of Charles, coospired against the king, and elected (922) 

3. Robert, duke of Francia, brother of Count Otho, 144 
who was slain (after reigning one year) in a battle against 
(Jiarles at Soissons. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
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145 4. Rudolph, clukeofBurgun<3y(923— 036). Charles 
A died in prison in 939. Lorraine re-united with Germany 

by Henry I. Repeated invasions of the Hungarians. On 
the death of Rudolph, without male issue, 

146 5, Lewis IV. (surnamed the Stranger), the son of 
Charles the Simple, returned from England, and ascended 
the throne (936 — 954). Unsuccessful attempt to recover 
Normaody. His son and successor 

147 6. Lothar (954—986) carried on a war with Otho IL 
sfor the re-oonquest of Lorraine, with no ouceess, he- 

yond obtaining for his brother Charles a grant of Lower 
Lorraine, to be held as a fief of Germany. On the death 

148 7. Lewis V. (Faineant) without male issue, after a 
reign of fourteen months, hia uncle Charlea, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, was excluded from the succession, as being a Ger- 
man vassal, and Hugo [Hugh], surnamed Capet {from 
the robe, cappa, which he wore as a lay abbot ?), duke of 
Francia, was proclaimed Idng by his vassals in 987. 

149 France about tliis time was split into a multitude of 
c greater and smaller fiefs, which became at length so nume- 
rous, as lo leave uo territory subject to the immediate 
control of the last Carlovingians except Soissons, Laon, and 
a few insignificant provinces. The immediate fiefs of the 
crown, the possessore of which might be said to share the 
sovereignly of the country with the king, rather than to be 
dependent on Mm, were ^e four dukedoms of Francia 
(between the Seine and Loii'e), Normandy with Bretagne, 
AquitaniaorGiiienne(towhichthedukedomofGasconywa8 
unitedatalftterperiod),andBurguridy,and the three coun- 
ties of Toulouse, Flandera, and Verm andois (of which St. 

E Quentin was the capital) . At the same time a distinction waa 
established between northern and southern France, 
founded on the difference o( language (the langue d'oil, or 
d'oui, also langue Frangoise, being spokea norfh of the 
Loire, and southwards of that river the langue d'oc, which 
at a later period was termed the Provencal tongue), man- 
Tiers (the northern French character beuig more daring, 
warlike, and fond of display; the southern more quick- wit- 
ted and cunning, but at the same time more industrious and 
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contented), and legal codes (ia the north the Territorial ; in (149) 
the south the RornEm). a 

§ 27. France under Oie four first Capets (987— 1108). 

1. Hugh Capet (987— 906), Duke of Franc ia and 150 
Cuunt of Orleans, annexed the dukedom of Francia to the 
crown, and having gained over the clergy by granting 
them benefices, and ihe lay nobles by coafirming them in 
the hereditary posaeasion of their fiefe, was universally 
recognized as king, after the death of Duke Ghariea of 
Lower Lorraine, the last scion of the Carlovingian house- 
He was, however, merely the firat of more than forty no- 
bles. His son B 

2. Robert (996—1031) added the dukedom of Bur- 151 
gundy (0 the possessions of the ci'own, and bestowed it as 

a fief on his third son Robert (founder of the younger 
Burgimdian line, and aacesCor of the kings of Portugal). 

3. Henry (1031—1060). Eslablishmentof theTreuga 153 
Dei by the decrees of several councils. 

4. Philip 1. (1060—1108). At the beginning of his 153 
reign, under the guardianship of Count Baldwin of Flan- c 
ders, Duke William of Normandy conquers England, 
which is separated from Normandy after his death, his son 
William (Rufus) inheriting the former, and his eldest son 
Robert the latter. 

§ 28. England under the West Samm kiags (837 — 1016). 

The Seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, or Saxon Heptarchy, 154 
after a series of struggles, were united under one crown by 
Egbert, king of Wessex, the firat who gave the name of 
England (in 800) to the island of Britain. The Danes or d 
Normans, who for half a century (since 787) had harassed 
the separate Anglo-Saxon kingdoms by repeated inva- 
sions, renewed their attacks towards the end of Egbert's 
reign, and continued to ravage the country until the time 
of his youngest grandson 

Alfred the Great (871—901), 
who had been anointed by the pope while yet a child. On 155 
his accession, Alfred found the whole of England, as far as 
Wessex, and subsequently as far as Somerset, in the hands 
of the Danes; and as moat of the native inhabitants had 
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(155) either abandoned the island, or submitted to the invader, 
A he was winpelled to pass one winter as a fugitive in the 
forests of Soraei-setshire. In the disguise of a minstrel, 
Alfred vidted tke Danish camp, and, availing himself of 
the information thus acquired, he took the field at the head of 
the loyal inhabitants of three Gaus, and defeated the Danes 
at Heddington. Gothmn, the Danish leader, v/as per- 
suaded to embrace Christianity, and sun-ender East Anglia, 
Northumbria, and a few cities of Mercia to the conqueror. 
156 Having thus secured peace, at least for a season, Alfred 

B employed the time in restoring tbe cities (London among 
the rest) and foitre^es which had been demolished by the 
Danes, building a fleet, fortifying the coaata against foreign 
invaders, and mcilitating the administration of justice by 
the publication of a code of laws, and the division of tbe 
country into counties, hundreds, and tithings. Schools were 
also established in all parts of the country, learned men 
invited to visit England, and Latin authors translated into 
the vernacular language of England by Alfred himself. 
From these peaceful occupations, Alfred was summoned to 
defend his kingdom against the Normans, who had landed 
on tiie coast of Britain after their defeat at Louvain by 

c Amulph. At tbe same time his hereditary dominions were 
assailed bv two fleets manned by rebellious EastAnglians 
and Northumbrians, who were soon compelled fo return to 
their allegiance; but it required a war of three yeara, and 
a succession of decisive battles, to drive the Normans out 
of England. The reigns of Alfred's successors weredis- 
quieted by repeated insurrections of the Anglo-Danes, 
reinforced by bauds of their continental brethren. Ethel- 
red three times purchased peace at the expense of an 
annual tribute, termed the Danegeld ; but these concessions 

D only incited the Danes to fresh acts of plunder. The dis- 
covery of a conspiracy against the king's life induced 
Ethelred'to command the massacre of all the Danes in his 
dominions on the same day (Nov. 13, 1002), an act of 
cruelty which Sweyn and his son and successor Canute 
avenged by conquering the whole of England. 
§ 39. Svfremacy of tie Danes in England (1016 — 1042). 
im Canute (1016 — 1035), who at lii-st shared tbe thrane 
with Edmund Ironsides, the son of Ethelred, became, by 
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the death of his colleague, monarchof all England, which (157) 
he divided into four provinces, viz., Wessex, Mercia, A. 
East Anglia, and Northumbria, secured their rights of 
property to the Anglo-Saxons as well as to the Danea, by 
legislative enactments, forbad heathenish rites, increased 
the number of churches and convents, and enriched them 
with liberal gifts. By a convention with the Emperor 
Coni-ad II., Canute became master of the March of 
Schleswig. In the year 1038 he also conquered Nor- 
way and the noi'th British kingdoms of Scotland and 
Cmnberiand. His pilgrimage to Rome. After his death, B 
liis mighty empire was divided between his son Hardica- 
nute, who received Denmark as his portion, and his two 
(probably) supposititious sons, Sweyn and Harold, the 
foi'mer of whom was crowned King of Norway, and the 
latter of England. After Harold's death, Hardicaiiute 
became also king of England, and, dying suddenly with- 
out issue, was succeeded by an Anglo-Saxon prince, 
Edward the Confessor, youngest and only surviving 
sonofEthelred. 

5 30, Restoration and axlinciion of the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty (1043—1008). 

Edward III. {The Confessor {1043—1060) was 158 
entirely under the influence of Norman favorites and of c 
Earl Godwin, whose daughter was married to the king, and 
who with his sons possessed the larger and richer half of 
England. The introduction of the Norman language, man- 
ners and customs into England excited univei-sal discontent 
umong the Saxon inhabitants. After his death the throne 
was occupied by his brother-in-law, Harold II., wlioD 
made head against his rebellious brother and his ally the 
King of Norway, but was overthrown and lost his life ia 
a batde fought near Hastings {Oct. 14, 1006), where 
William of Normandy had landed with fiO,000 
picked soldiei's. By this victory William gained the 
English crown, and the surname of " The Conqueror." 

§ 31. Scotland. 
The earliest inhabitantsof Scotland were the Picts and 159 
Scots, the one a Celtic, the other iin Irish race, both 
governed by kings of their own until the year 842, wiien 
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(159) Kenneth II., King of the Scots, having conquered the 
A Picts, united the two kingdoms under the name of Scot- 
land. The Norman piratical hordes from Denmark and 
England were successfully withstood by the Scots, who 
formed an alliance with the Anglo-Saxons. The kiugdom 
of Cumberland was conferred as a fief on Malcolm 1. by 
Edmund Ironsides, grandson of Alfred ; the Scotch 
monarch pledging himself to render military service 
whenever called on. Scotland and Cumberland were con- 
quered by Canute, but permitted to retain their own kings 
as feudatories of England, 

§ 32. Ireland. 

160 Ireland, at its conquest by the English in 1172, seems to 
Bhave been divided into five states — Connaught, Ulster, 

Leinster, Munster, and Meath, each governed by its own 
king, but on some occasions subject also to one of the 
number, who exercised a sort of feudal authority over the 
othej-s. As early as the fifth century the Irish were con- 
verted to Christianity (by St. Patrick !), convents and 
schools were established, and holy men visited the con- 
tinent for the purpose of converting the heathen German 

c tribes (Comp. § 14, 1, a). A code of Irish laws {Brehon 
laws, i. e. decisions of the judges) is still extant. The 
progress of civilization was retarded for three centuries 
(from 795) by the piraUcal invasions of the Normans, who 
conquered portions, but were never able to establish their 

" authority over the whole island. 

§ 33. Spain. 

161 1. The Arabian portion of the Peninsula, which 
D (until the year I087)was separated from Christian Spain by 

the river Duero [Douto], enjoyed a period of uninterrupted 
pi-osperity under the Ommaijad Caliphs of Cordova (756 — 
1028), especially during the fifty years administration of 
Abderrahraan III., (who subjugated the whole of Maurita- 
nia), and the reigns of his learned son Hakim II. and the 
great leader Almanzor. The country south of the Duero 
[Douro] had a population of twenty-five to thirty millions, 
with eighty cilies of the first class. Cordova, the capital, 
contained more than a million of inhabitants, 600 mosques, 
eighty public schools, and a university with a library of 
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600,000 volumes. The descriptions given by contem- (161) 
porary writere of the splendor of the court and the mag- A 
nificence of the royal palaces (Azzehra with its 4300 
marble columns), border oa the fabulous. Agriculture, 
horticulture, mining operations, and commerce (principally 
with Constantinople) employed a large portion of the 
population, whilst at the same time architecture, poetry, 
and the sciences, especially mathematics, astronomy, with 
astrology, chemistry, and medicine, were cultivated with 
great zeal and success. 

After the death of the last Ommaijad,the lieutenants of 162 
the different cities established a number of petty king- b 
doms, ail of which, with the exception of Saragossa, were 
overthrown by Jussof, king of Morocco (of the dynasty of 
the Morabethea), who annexed Arabian Spain to his own 
dominions. 

2. Christian Kingdoms, a. The kingdom of Astu- 163 
ria, founded by the Visigoths (who had been driven by 
the Arabians into the mountains of the North), was also 
called the kingdom of Leon, after the removal of the seat 
of government from Oviedo to that city. 

b. The Spanish March, which had been conquered 164 
by Charlemagne, was divided by his feeble successors into c 
two counties— SarceZona and JSamrre. As the Counts of 
Navarre assumed the title of king, there were at this 
period two Christian kingdoms in Spain. After the death 
of Kmg Sancho 1 11., (Mayor), Navarre was subdivided into 
four, and soon afterwards into three provinces — CasUtle, 
Arragon and Navarre, which were subsequently re- 
united. At the conclusion of this period Christian Spain d 
comprised — 

a. The county of Barcelona (independent of 
1- ranee smce the year 997). 

6. The kingdom of Castile and Leon, of which 
1 ortugal formed a poifion, until the year 1095, when it 
was granted as a county by King Alfonso VI. to his son. 
m-Iaw, Henry of Burgundy. 

c. The kingdom of Arragon and Navarre. 
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B. Th 



§ 34. The Byzantine empire under ilit Macedonian etn- 
perors (867—1056). 

165 At the commencement of this period the empire com- 
A prehended Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and the islands of 

the .^ean Sea, a portion of Lower Italy and Asia Minor, 
The code of Justinian was republished under the title of 
"Basilikai," by Basilius, who also reformed the financial ad- 
ministration of the empire. His successors, the philosophi- 
cal Leo VI. and Constanline V. (Porphyi-ogenetus), devoted 
themselves entirely to literary and scientific pureuits, whilst 
the Arabians, Bulgarians, and Russians ravaged their domi- 
B nions without encountering any opposition. On the other 
hand, Armenia, the countries between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas, with the islands of Crete and Cyprus, Noithern 
Syria and Sicily, were wrested from the Arabians by the 
Emperors Nicephorus, Phocas, and John Tzimisces. Basi- 
lius II. conquered Bulgaria, and put out the eyes of 15,000 
Bulgarians. After the extinction of the Macedonian male 
line, five individuals were raised to the throne by the 
daughters of the last emperor (ZoS and Theodora). The 
last of these rulers was deposed by Isaac Comnenua, 
who was proclaimed emperor by the army. 

166 Notwithstanding its gradual decline, tiie Eastern empire 
c was still the most considerable among the kingdoms of the 

Christian world, its population the most numerous and 
industrious, and its capital city the largest. Until the 
period of its dissolution the people continued fo reject with 
scorn the appellation of "Greeks," bestowed on them hy 
the Franks, and to speak of themselves as the " Roman" 
D people. Luxury, profuse expenditure, and unmeaning 
etiquette still reigned at the imperial court. The legisla- 
tive and executive authorities were united in the person 
of the monarch ; and even the shadow of power retained 
by the senate was at last annihilated by a decree of Leo 
the Philosopher. 

§ 35. The AraUans under the Abbasides (750 — 1258). 

167 Soon afler the accession of the Abfaasides, the seat of 
government was transferred to Bagdad, a city on the 
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western baak of the Tigris, which had been built on (167) 
a magnificent scale by Al Mansur, and soon became the A 
capital of the commercial enterprise and civilizatioa of the 
world. For the separation of Spain from the Caliphate, 
and eatablishment of a Caliphate at Coi-dova, see § 11, 
In the fifth Caliph, Harun al Raschid, the contemporaiy 
and friend of Charlemagne, and still more in his son, 
Marann (the seventh Abbaside), the arts and sciences, as 
Weil as commercial and mamifactiicing industry, found 
enligbtened and liberal protectors ; and throughout the 
enjpire, at that period the largest in the world, the muni- 
ficent example of the sovereign was followed by the pro- 
vincial governors. Notwithstanding tliese appearances of B 
prosperity, the work of dissolution had already com- 
menced — 1. In the secession, at first of the more remote, 
aaid subsequently of the nearer provinces, which were 
erected into independent sovereignties by their rulers. 
Thus, for example, in Spain, the empire of the Ommai- 
jades was established at Coivlova as early as the year 756 ; 
in Africa those of the Aglabides, Edrisides, Fatimides, 
and Morabethes ; and in Asia a multitude of dynasties, 
almost all of which gradually beoame subject to the Selds- 
ohuks, by whom towards the end of the eleventh century 
most of the Asiatic possessions of the caliphs were united 
under one crawn. Scarcely, however, bad the empire of c 
the Seldschuks been established on this extensive basis, 
when it was again split (after the death of the third sultan 
in 1093) into several small sovereignties (in Iran, Kerman, 
Aleppo, Damascus, and Iconium, or Rum), nothing re- 
maining to the caliphs but the city of Bagdad, with its 
immediate neighborhood. 2. In the admission into Bag- 
dad of a Turkish body-guard of 50,000 men, who soon 
exercised uncontrolled influence, deposing and appointing 
caliphs at their pleasure. 3. In constant political aitd u 
religious dissensions (formidable sects of the Carmathians 
and Assassins). 4. In a succession of feeble, and at the 
same time cruel and oppressive rulers, who since the year 
955 had intrusted the affairs of government to a Turk, 
under the title of Emir al Omrab, reserving to them- 
selves only the high priesthood. 
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C. The Noi-t!i-east of Europe. 
^ ;i6. Scandinavia. 

168 1. Norway and Iceland. The provinces of Noi-way 
A existed as independent sovereignties, each governed by its 

own petty monarch until the end of the ninth centuiy, when 
they were united under Hariild Harfagr, who founded a 
Norwegian kingdom, to which he soon afterwards added, 
by conquest, the Hebrides, FerOe, and Shetland islands, 
aud the Isle of Man, The chieftains who refused to sub- 
mit to his authority, either emigi'ated to Western Europe 
or Sweden, or oolonized the recently (in S61) discovered 
island of Iceland, where they established a fourth Scan- 
dinavian state, which was soon raised into importance by 
the commercial and manufacturing activity of its founders, 
and their extensive voyages of discovery (to Greenland, 
B North America, &c.). About the year 1000 Christianity 
wasinti-oducedby Olaf I. and Olaf the Saint. At the same 
time Noi'way was conquered and divided by the Danes and 
Swedes. Olaf tho Saint, who had made head for a long 
period against the invaders, was at length conquered and 
slain in a battle with Canute the Great ; but the independ- 
ence of Norway was re-established by his son Magnus, 

169 3. Sweden was inhabited by two principal races, the 
c Fins and Germans ; the latter being also subdivided into 

Goths and Swedes, who, (about the time when Harald 
formed the petty principalities of Norway into one king- 
dom) were placed by Erich, the son of Edmund, under one 
sovereign, who resided at Upsala, the city of the gods. 
The Christian religion, although known in Sweden as early 
as 800, was not generally received until the year 1000, 
when the repeatea attempts of missionaries from Hamburg 
and Bremen, to convert the people, were at length crowned 
with success. 

170 8. Denmark. The Danish islands and Jutland had 
D each their own king, until the time of Gorm the Elder, 

king of Zealand (of the race of the Skioldings, who trace 
their descent from Odin), who overthrew the other chief- 
tains, and compelled the whole nation to I'ecogniae him as 
their sovereign, in the year 900. His male descendants 
occupied the throne until the middle of the eleventh cen- 
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tury. For the conquest of S 1 lea g b Henry I., and (170) 
the expedition of Otho the G a Ju lai d, see 6 -23. a 
Sweyn conquered England, a g h n urder of the 
Danes, and also Norway {in conjunction with the Swedes). 
He was succeeded in England by Canute the Great 
(1014), who also ascended the Danish throne after the 
death of his elder brother Harold (in f 1016). Under 
this sovereign Schleswig was annexed to the kingdom of 
Denmark, by a convention with the Empei-or Conrad II. ; 
and Norway, which had re-aeserted its independence under 
Olaf the Saiat, wais again reduced to submission. For the b 
confirmation of the Chriafiaa religion, which had been 
established by his lather, Canute founded churches, con- 
vents, and bishoprics. After his death and that of his son, 
Denmark was for a short time subject to Magnus, king of 
Norway, until its emancipation by Sweyn Estrifson, who 
founded the dynasty of the Estritides (1047—1375). 

5 37. Russia. 
Russia, the southern portion of which was inhabited by 171 
the Chazares, and the north and centre by Tschudish and c 
Sclavonian tribes, was visited in the year 862, on the 
invitation of the Sclavonians, by the Varogian chieftain 
Ruric (a prince of the Swedish tribe of Russ), who 
founded the grand-dukedom of Russia, with its capital 
Novgorod, from which the government was soon afterwards 
transferred to Kiev, where the family of Ruric continued 
to reign until the end of the sixteenth century (159^). 
Under his immediate successors, the Normans, in conjunc- d 
tion with the Sclavonians, following the coui-se of the 
Dnieper, made several predatory descents on the coasts of 
the Byzantine empire ; but being unable to withstand the 
destiuctive Greek fire, they concluded a trace, the i-esult 
of which was a peaceful commercial intercourse with their 
former enemies, and the introduction of Christianity into 
Ru-isia Vladimir the Great (988) embraced Christianity 
on his marriage with a Byzantine princess (Anna), and 
etideavoied to spread the knowledge of the true faith by 
building churches and convents. The district known as 
" Red Russia " was conquered by this sovereign, who 
endeavored to introduce Byzantine civilization among his 
4* 
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A subjects. Kiev, with its 400 churches, was popularly 
spoken of as a second Constantinople. 

§ 38. Poland. 
L72 The Slaves on the middle Vistula (whose capila! was 
Gnesen) were called Poles. In the year 840 they choae 
for their Duke a peasant named Piast, whose family 
continued to reign for more tliaa five centuries (until 
1370). In the year 965, one of their dukes named 
Miecislav, embraced Christianity, founded a bishopric at 
Posen, aad recogsized the Emperor of G!ermany as his 
B feudal sovereign. His son Boleslav, with the assistance 
of St. Adalbert, exterminated the remnants of heathenism, 
and founded bishoprics at Brealau, Golberg, and Cracow, 
and an archbishopric at Gnesen. This prince carried on 
several wai-s successfully against the Russians, united un- 
der hisrule the Lechites, Poles, MaBovians,Cracowians,and 
Silesians, compelled the Pomeraniaas to pay tribute, and 
a short time before his death caused himself (in 1034) to 
be crowned King of Poland, by his bishops. Bolis- 
lav II. having abandoned his dominions, in consequence of 
a sentence of excomraunieatioa pronounced against him by 
Pope Gregory Vll. for the murder of St. Stanislaus, bishop 
of Cracow, Poland again became a duliedom (from 1079 
to 1295). 

5 39. Hungary. 
173 Towards the end of the ninth century (889) the Hunga- 
c rians (called also Majryars from the ciame of their principal 
tribe) advanced from the centre of Asia into the country of 
the Avares, under the command of a leader named Arpad, 
whose family continued to reign until the end of tlie thir- 
teenth century. After assisting King Amulf against the 
Moravians, and taking possession of their country, squa- 
drons of Hungarian cavaliy overran Southern Germany, 
Burgundy, and Italy, until they were driven back by Henry 
D I. and Otho 1. Christianity was introduced among them 
towards the end of the tenth century, and several bishop- 
rics (nine or ten, includingthearchbishopricof Gran) were 
founded by Duke Stephen the Samt, who was crowned 
king by Pope Sylvester II. in the year 1000. Peter, the 
son and successor of this Bteplien, having irritated the 
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peo|>le beyond endurance by his excesses, was deprived of (173) 
the throne, which he recovered by the aid of Henry III., a 
to whom he took the oath of fealty as a vassal of the 
empire. He was deprived of his sight by el savage factioQ 
{who desired the re-establiahraent of paganism), and died in, 
prison. After thiity years of intestine confusion, tran- 
quillity was at length restored by Ladislav the Saint. 

§ 40. Religion, arts, sciences, S^c, during the second period. 

The Church. The increasing influence of the clergy 174 
wsa viewed by the temporal power with a jealousy, which b 
was the natural result of the vague and ill-defined position 
occupied bythetwoparlieswith reference to eachother. To 
the pope belonged tlie privilege of crowning the emperors, 
the supreme legislative authority in ecclesiastical matters, 
and judicial power, not only over spiritual persons, but in 
questions affecting the interests of the Church, over laymen 
also (the interdict and excommunication). He also en- 
joyed the right of appointment to the highest ecclesiastical 
offices (gift of the pallium to the bishops), and the posses- 
sion of die territories conferred on the Church by Pepin. 
The number of c o n V e r ts was greatly increased, especially c 
in Germany, between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 
The monks, most of whom {since the tenth century) were 
priests, employed themselves, according to the rule of St. 
Benedict, in agriculture, various handicrafts, the instruction 
of youth, transcribing of ancient writers, the compilation of 
chronicles, ifec- ; but the general profligacy and coarseness 
of the limes, the introduction of lay brethren, and, more 
tlian all, the increasing wealth of these establishments, pro- 
duced, in many instances, a laxity of discipline utterly sub- 
vei-sive of morality. A partial reformation was effected d 
by the establishment of a convent at CI ugny in Burgundy, 
afisr the rule of St. Benedict, whose improvements were 
adopted in seventeen other convents. At the same time 
strenuous efforts were made by the Abbot Dunstan for the 
inti eduction of the same rule into the convente of England. 
Some additions to the rule of St. Benedict in the eleventh 
century occasioned the establishment of the Cistertiian 
order (so named from their first convent at Citeaux near 
Dijon), out of which arose tlie Bemai'dine (founded by St. 
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(174) Bernard of Clairvaux) and the Carthusian (by Si. Bruno of 
A Cologne in 1086). Cathedra! chapters, the members of 
which, from the regularity of their lives, were termed 
canonici or canons,' were founded in 760, by Chrodogaug, 
bishop oi' Metz, and generally established by a diet held by 
Lewis the Pious at Aachen ( Aix-la-Chapelle) in 816 ; but 
OS early as the eleventh century, many of them had relaxed 
the strictness of their original cUsoipline. 
175 For the propagation of Christianity, and the develop- 
ment of the various political constitutions, see the 
history of the different countries. 
^"^^ -^''^^ ""'^ Sciences. During the whole of ibis period 
B the arts and sciences doui-iabed not only among the Asiatic, 
but in a still higherdegree amongthe Spanish Arabians (see 
§ 33). The Caliphs (especially Mamun) spared no ex- 
pense for the pu pose of procuiing Gieek Persian Coptic 
and Chaldaic n anuscnpts which weie tianslated mto 
Arabic by socief es of learned men In all the Atabian 
pTOvmces, paiticularly in Bagdad Alexandria, Ispahan 
Samaroand, Damascus. Kuk Baosoia and above ail in 
Cordova, there e\isled schools and univeisities in which 
not only Mussulmans but Christians and lews and even 
some of the Cahphs themselves received mstruction m 
philosophy, meditine mathematiC! ind physical science 
cThe poetry of this peuod although fcsteied by poetical 
contests at the courts of the Caliphs was deficient in 
comprehensiveness vaiiety and an angement Thelitera 
tare of the Arabians is nch in legendaiy t^les and lomances 
of chivalry, the lattei of whn,h »ete mtented by the 
writers of that country but their best wo ks ha-se all the 
D dryness of ai cient chronicles Geographical science n as 
also gi-eatly advanced by their conqi ests voyagei and pil 
grimages; but then most successful efiorls were mtle 
department of natural science, including every branch of 
medicine except analoray, the practice of which was for- 
bidden by the Koran. This defect was, however, in some 
measure supplied by a diligent study of botany, and by the 
discoveries for which chemistry was indebted to the per- 
severing but fruitless attempts of the alchemists to produce 
the philosophei-s' stone. In philosophy and physics they 

' [From ihe Greek word, Kayiiv, a rule,] 
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never advanced beyond the principles of Aristotle, which (176) 
were often misundeistood Algebra, trigonometry, and A 
astronomy weie simplified, and enriched with new dis- 
coveries ; astroloaiy was also highly esteemed The Ara- 
bian ichool of architecture, the charaeterislic? of which were 
lightnesi and profuse ornament, pioduced aeveial magmfi. 
cent woika, especially in Spam In Persia also poetry- 
flourished undei the Ghasnavides and Seldochuks The 
most renowned of the Persian epic poets, Fitdfisi, who 
celebrated m hw vei-,es the heioie deeds of the Persian 
kings hved at the court of Ghasna about a d 1000 In b 
the Bytanline empire, Greek literature, which had been 
negJected during the iconoclastic confroveis/, began again 
to be cultivated m the ninth centuiy, but with little lesult 
beyond the publication of extracts (by Photius and Con- 
stantinus Pot phyiogenetus)fiom the ancient wiilers His- 
torical writing was almost en tiiely hmited to the compilation 
ofdrychionioles Suidasinhis giammatical andhistoncal 
LexicoQ, and the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
exhibit an intimate acqaintance with the works of classical 
writers. In sculpture aad painting, simplicity and good 
taste were rapidly disappearing before a love of the elabo- 
rate and minute. In the West, learning was exclusively c 
in the hands of the clergy, who studied in the renowned 
convents and capitular schools of St. Gal!, Corvey, Fulda, 
Paderborn, and Hildesheim, as well as at Paris and m 
Noi-mandy. Several historical works, al! in the Latin 
language, were published by the Gierman clergy ; Witte- 
hind (history of the Saxons), Dithmar (History of the 
Saxon Emperors, 876 to 1018), Wippo(Life of Conrad II.), 
HermannusCoMractus(ChronicIe8),LambertofAschaffen. 
burg (Annals), The scholastic philosophy taught in the d 
church schools, especially at Paris, consisted in the adapta- 
tion of the^dialectics of Aristotle to the discussion of theo- 
logical theses. The most distinguished professors of this 
philosophy and of the mysticism of the Middle Ages were 
Job. Seotus Erigena (at the court of Charies the Bald), 
and two archbishops of Canterbury, Lanfranc and An- 
selm. The most renowned school of jurisprudence Was 
at Bologoa, and of medicine at Salerno. The study of 
mathematical science was promoted in France by Gerbert, 
arohbishopof Rheims (afterwards Pope Sylvester II.), who 
had received bis education in Moorish Spain, Natural 
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(176) philosophy was ralher speculative than esperimeutal ; 
A hence the study of astrology, magic and alchemy. Latin 
ceased to be a living tongue in Hie ninth century, the 
Roman and Gei-mao languages having now asisumed a 
settled form. The earliest specimens of German literature 
are the Ludwigslied {Lay of Lewis), Otfried's Christ (a 
harmony oflJie Gospels in rhyme), and Notker'a transla- 
tion of the Psalms. — Among the arts, architecture produced 
the most conaiderabJe works in a mixed Lombardo -Byzan- 
tine style, e. g. in the noble Minsters at Bamberg, Worms, 
B Mainz, Spiers, &c. Baronial castles were firet built in 
the eleventh century {the Wartburg in 1067). — Sculpture 
and painting eeem to have been at the lowest ebb in Ihia 
century, with the exception of painting on glass, which had 
become very general. Music made considerable pi'ogress 
in consequence of the invention of a new aysten f tea 
by Guido of Arezzo ; and of time, by Franco of C 1 g 
177 Trade and manufacturing industry fluid 
principally in the Arabian countries, especially Sp 
{compare § 33), where they found in the Abbasid p t 
no less zealous than the Ommaijades had b t n 

earlier period. ThecommeroeofByzantium was^ lu lly 
transferred to the Jtaliaa sea-ports of Venice, Pi a, G 
and Amalfi, which had already established then i es 
emporia, whilst the trade of the other western p ts was 
still limited to the mere supply of the daily wants of the 
inhabitants. Indian and Levantine wares were brought 
D info Germany up the Danube from Constantinople. Re- 
gensburg [Ratisbon], at that period the most populous and 
important city of Germany, was the emporium of the 
commerce not only between the East and West, but also 
between the North and South, that is to say, between 
Poland, Prussia, and Russia on the one aide, and Italy on 
the other. I'he cities of the South of France,!€speoiBlly 
Marseilles, traded for the most part to the Levant; and 
those of the North (as well as of Friesland and the North of 
Germany) to England. Commercial relations also existed 
between the Sclavoniana on the Elbe and Baltic, and the 
neighboring countries. Manufacturing industry was pro- 
moted by the rapid increase in the number of cities, the 
eetabliahmentof fairs, and the discovery of gold and silver 
mines in the Hartz mountains, in the reign of Otho the 
Great. 
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AGE OF THE CRUSADES (1096— 12T3)- 

$41. The Crusades (1096— iwra). 

The First Cmsade (1696—1100). 

For many years it had been tlie practice of Chi-islians 178 
from all parts of the Roman empire, to perform pilgrim. A 
ages to the Holy Sepulchre, where a magnificent church 
had been erected by Constantine the Great. The number 
of those who visited Jerusalem had gone on steadily in- 
creasing, even after the occupation of the city by the 
Arabians (636) ; but under the Fatimides and Seldschults 
a system of persecution was carried on against the Chris- 
tians, who were compelled by the Turks to pay a heavy 
tax for the privilege of visiting the Holy City. Instead, b 
however, of diminishing the number of pilgrims, the effect 
of this intolerant measure was to excite tbi-oughout Chris- 
tendom a general desire to make Palestine again a 
Christian kingdom. The complaints of the Eastern 
Christians were seconded by Peter ofAmiens, or Peter 
the Hermit, as he is generally called, who had recently 
returned from the Holy Land, and was now travei-sing 
Italy, France, and GJermany, and every where describing 
the atrocities of which he had himself been an eye-witness. 
Councils of the Church were also held at Piacenza and c 
Clermont, at which Pope Urban II. exhorted the people to 
assist in the good work of delivering Jerusalem out of the 
hands of the unbelievers. In the Spring of 1096, the 
crusade was commenced by detached bands of adventurere 
from France, Italy, and Lorraine, who penetrated as far as 
Hungary and Bulgaria, where most of them were cut to 
pieces by the inhabitants. The remainder, under Peter 
the Hermit and Walter of Pexeijo, a needy adventurer, 
surnaiiied in derision tile Lord of Lackland (Habenichts), 
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(178) advanced as far as Nicsea, where their ariny was well nigh 

A annihilated. On the l.^th of August, 1099, an expedition 
on a larger scale, and under more favorable auspices, was 
undertaken by Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of Lower 
Lorraine, his brother Baldwin, Count Robert of Normandy 
{brother of the King of England), Robert, count of Flan- 
ders, Raymond, count of Toulouse, Bofimund, prince of 
Tarento, and his nephew Tancred. The grand army, the 
several divisions of which reached Asia Minor by dilferent 
routes, numbered, we are told, more than half a million of 

B men. The city of Niceea was first attacked and cai-ried 
by stoiTn. Theo the crusaders took Edesaa, and conferred 
the sovereignty of that district on Baldwin of Lorraine. 
Antiochia, which had surrendered after a siege of nine 
months, was on the eve of falling again into the hands of 
the Turks, when the besieged, re-assured, it is said, by the 
discoveryof the sacred lance,' made a sally from the gates, 
dispersed the Turkish army, and established a Christian 

C principality under Boemund of Tarento. The army of the 
crusaders, reduced to 20,01)0 infantry and 1500 cavalry, at 
last reached Jerusalem, which, afewyearebefore(inl09.5) 
had been re-conquered by tlie Fatimidea. After closely 
investing the city for thii-ty-nine days, the assailants scaled 
the walls on the'lSth of July, 1099, and put the infidels to 
death without mercy. Godfrey de Bouillon, as the 
best and bravest of Oieir leaders, was proclaimed King of 
Jerusalem, but refused to accept any higher title than that 
of duke. 
179 A Christian state was also founded at Tripolis, by Ray. 

D mond of Toulouse. An anny of 140,000 men was collected 
for the re-conquest of Palestine, by the Caliph of Egypt, 
who was drawn into an ambuscade near Ascalon, and 
defeated by Godfrey de Bouillon, with only 20,000 men. 
In the year 1100 Godfrey died, in consequence of the 
fatigues which he had undergone during the siege, and was 
succeeded by his brother Baldwin I., prince of Edessa, 
who accepted the title of king, and being supported by the 
fi'ee states of Italy, Genoa, Pisa, and Venice, added the 
maritime cities of Ctesarea, Tripolis, Berytus, and Sidon 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem, which at its first establish- 
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ment consisted merely of the capital wiUi the city of (179) 
Joppa, and about twenty liamlets. Division of tiie king- A 
dom into — 1. ttie crown-lands; 2. the county of Tri- 
polis; 3, the principality of Antioohia; 4. the county of 



The Second Crusade (U47— 1149). 
Aft pal attempts on the part of the Egyptian 180 

ca pi e a p ssession of the Holy Land, Edcssa was b 

ak n by to n du ing the minority of Baldwin III., and 
ts nhab ta p to the sword, or sold as slaves. On 
o ing n 11 ence of this disaster, Bernard, abbot of 
Cla aux pe suaded the emperor, Conrad III., and 
Louis VII., king of Frauce, to undertake a second cru- 
sade. The two armies marched through Hungary with 
little loss, acd entered the Byzantine dominions; but soon 
afterwards the German division was abandoned by its 
Greek guides near Iconium, and, after sufiering sevei-ely 
from want of provisions, was attacked by the forces of the 
Sultan of iconium so fiercely, that scarcely a tenth part 
survived the engagement. After sustaining considerable o 
loss, some joined Conrad at Jerusalem, and the two sove- 
reigns proceeded to lay siege to Damascus ; but, failing in 
their attempt, they abandoned the Holy Land, and re- 
turned to their own dominions. 



The Third Crusade (1189—1193). 

The dynasty of tjie Patimides in Egypt was sustained 181 
(1 163) by the generals of Nureddin, suitan of Damascus, d 
who was soon succeeded by his nephew Sal ad in. This 
monarch revived the claims of Egypt to Syria and Pales- 
tine, defeated the Christians near Damascus, took their 
king, Guy de Lusignan, prisoner, and entering Jerusalem 
in triumph, put an end to the kingdom which had lasted 
eighty-eight years. 

The loss of the Holy City occasioned the third cmsade, 182 
which was undertaken by the emperor, Frederic I. (Bar- 
barossa), now in Jiis seventieth year, Philip Augustus, king 
of France, and Richard Cceur do Lion of England, with llie 
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(182) flower of their chivalry. Barbarossa, whose army was the 
A first in the field, entei-ed Asia Minor, and, having defeated 
the Sultan of Iconium, stormed that city, but soon after- 
wards was drowned in the river Calyeadnos. 
183 The remains of his army, the ranks of which were daily 
thinned by pestilence and desertion, at last reached Aeeon, 
Acra, or Ptolemais (St. Jean d'Acre), where their com- 
niander, Duke Frederick of Swabia, son of the late empe- 
ror, instituted the order of Teutonic Knights, and soon 
afterwards died of the plague, during the siege of the city, 
Bin the year 1191. Soon after his death the place was 
surrendered to the kings of France and England. It was 
on this occasion that Richai-d Cceur de Lion insulted 
Leopold, duke of Austria, by trampling on his banner, 
Philip and Richard having disagreed respecting the par- 
tition of their conquests, and the mode of carrying on the 
war, the former returned to France; and Richard, after 
raising tlie siege of Joppa, concluded an armistice with 
Saladin, by the terms of which the whole line of coast from 
Joppa to Accon remained in the hands of the Christians, 
free access to the holy places being also secured lo them, 
c The island of Cyprus, whicJi had been conquered by 
Ricfiai-d, was sold by him to Guy, the last king of Jei'u 
saiem : hence the kingdom of Cypi-us (lo the yeai 1480) 
On his refui'n from Palestine, Richard was seized by 
Leopold VI. of Austria, and delivered up to the empeioi, 
Henry VI., by whom he was released after tiio j ais' 
imprisonment, on payment of a ransom of 1.50,0t>0 m^lk'' 



The (so.named) Fourth Crusade {1202—1204}. 

4 Fresh bands of croeadei-s were sent out by the emperor, 
D Henry VI., and, having reached Syria by tlie route of 
Constantinople, regained possession of Sidon, Tyre, and 
Beryfus. Meanwhile the emperor himself died in Sicily, 
The (so-called) fourth crusade was undertaken* by the 
Franks and Venetians, whose forces, instead of advancing 
into Palestine, remained at Byzantium, for the puj-pose of 
i-estoring the emperor, Isaac Angelus, who liad been de- 
posed and blinded by his brother Alexius. Finding, how- 
ever that the promises made on beJialf of his father by 
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Alexius ihe younger (son of the Emperor Isaac), were not (i84) 
likely to be fulfilled (Isaac having died ofgvief and terror a 
during aa insurrection of tlae Greeks), the French and 
Venetians a second time took possession of Constantinople, 
chose Baldwin, count of Flandere and Hennegau, for their 
emperor, and thus founded the Latin Empire (1204 — 
1261). Baldwin received only a fourth part of the empire, 
with the title and authority of feudal sovereign over the 
rest, which was divided among the Venetians, who ob- 
tained possession of the shores of the Adriatic, ^gean, and 
Black Seas, togetlier with most of the Greek islande; and 
the French and Lombard nobles, one of whom, the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, received for his share the whole of 
Macedonia and a portion of Greece, which were named the 
kingdom of Thessaionica. A Greek empire was soon after- b 
wards established at Nicjea by Theodore Lascaris (one 
of the family of the Gomneni), whilst at the same time 
another Byzantine prince reigned independently, with the 
title of emperor, at Trebizond. In the year 1261, the 
Emperor of Nicsea, Michael Palseologus (with the assist- 
ance of the Genoese, who were jealous of the Venetians), 
took Constantinople, and put an end to the Latin empire. 

The Crusade of Frederic II. (1228). 

The attempts of Pope Innocent Ul. to regain Palestine, 185 
by means of a general crusade, were utterly unsuccessful, c 
The children's crusade in 1313, and the expedition to 
Syria of Andrew I[., king of Hungary, terminated in dis- 
appointment and disgrace, whilst the advantage obtained 
by the titular King of Jerusalem (John of Brienne), through 
the capture of Daraietta, was again lost by the surrender 
of that fortress to the infidels in the year 1221. On d 
receiving intelligence of this calamity, Pope Honorius III. 
vehemently urged on the emperor, Frederic II., the neces- 
sity of fulfilling the promise which he had made at his 
accession, and again at his coronation; but so many diffi- 
culties intervened, that the commencement of the crusade 
was deferred until the year 1227. Scarcely had the empe- 
ror assembled his forces, when siclcness compelled him 
again to defer the expedition; and the pope (Gregoiy IX.), 
who believed this to be a mere pretest, at oiice published 
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(185) the senience of excommunication against him. In the year 

A 1228, Frederic visited Palestine, aad placed on his owa 

head the crown of Jerusalem, which had been ceded to 

him, together with the surrounding territory as far as Tyre, 

by Camel, sultan of Egypt, 

The Sixth Crueade (1248). 

186 A violation of the armistice by some pilgrims, under the 
B command of the King of Navarre, again occasioned the 

loss of Jerusalem in 1239; and five years later (1244) the 
city was taken from the Turks by theCarizmians, whohad 
been driven out of Khorassan by the Monguls. About 
this time Louis IX., king of France, commonly called 
St. Louis, undertook his crusade in fulfilment of a vow which 
he had made during a severe illness, and landing in Egypt, 
the possession of which seemed an indispensable prelude 
to an attempt on the Holy Land, took Damielta, and 
c defeated the Turks. Advancing towards Cairo, he was 
taken prisoner, with his whole army; and after a long nego- 
tiation was at length released, on condition of evacuating 
Damietta, and paying a ransom of 800,000 pieces of gold. 
After his liberation, Louis still lingered in Aceon until the 
year 12-54, and fortified the sea-poMs of Paleslifle. 
The Seventh Crusade (1270). 

187 The possessions of the Christians in the East having 
jj fallen one fay one into the hands of the Mamelukes, who 

had overthrown the dynasty of Saladin, and raised them- 
selves to the rank of sultans of Egypt (1354 — 1617), 
Louis undertook another crusade, and al the instance of 
his brother, Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily, landed at 
Tunis, where a pestilence carried off himself and the 
^eater part of his army. In the year 1291, Acoon, the 
last of the Christian possessions iti Palestine, fell into the 






hands of the Mamelukes. 



F THE CruSjIDES, 

al Consquenec 



8 1. To ills Hierarchy, a. The exaltation of the papal 
power was the natural consequence of a system in which 
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the pope appeared -to the on|,imioi of plan "^ which the (1B8) 
temporal sovereigns of Euiope weie called on to execute. A 
b. The authority of the pope o\ei thetlergy was also aug- 
mented by the opportunities which the crusades afforded 
bim of appointing legates, who exercised, as representatives 
of the Holy See, considerable influence over the arch- 
bishops and bishops, and of placing episcopal vicars in the 
dioceses during the absence of the bishops, c. The wealth 
of the clergy was greatly increased by the opportunities 
afforded to churches and convents of purchasing, at a cheap 
rale, the estates of those who were anxious to join the 
crusades. 

2. To the Siwereigns nf Europe. Increase in the num. 189 
ber of estates belonging iinmedialely to the crown, occa- s 
sioned by (he falling in of several fiefs, especially in France 
under Philip II.— Another result of the wars against the 
infidels, was the extension in European countries of the 
dominions of Christian sovereigns {e. g. in Spain), and the 
establishment (e.g. in Prussia) of new Christian states. 

3. To the Nobility, the consequences of liie crusades 190 
were most important, a. The spirit of aristocracy de- c 
veloped itself in the formation of the knightly character, 
which was a compound of religious enthusiasm, reckless 
courage, and love of adventure in the service of religion 

or of beauty, b. The distinctive forms of nobility were 
created by the adoption of family names and coats of arms, 
and the institution of degrees of chivalry (pages, esquires, 
knights), c. Origin ofthe religious orders of knight- d 
hood. aa. The Knights Hospitnl/ers, or Knights of St. 
John. Some merchants from Amalfi had founded at Jeru- 
salem a convent and hospital for sick pilgrims. The 
monks of this institution, which was dedicated to St. John, 
were alierwards sworn to do battle against the infidels, and 
were divided into three classes, viz. chaplains, who coi 
ducted the public worship; knights, who bore ams and 
lay-brethren, on whom devolved the care of the s ck and 
poor. This order spread over the whole of Eu ope a d 
was divided into eight "tongues," according to tie Ian 
guages of the different states ia which it was estab] she 1 
The president had at first the title of " Master," on 1 after 
wards of "Grand Master." After the loss of Palest ne 
the Knights Hospitallers established themselves at Cyp us 
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(190) and in the year 1309 took possession of Rhodes (hence 

A their title oi Knights nf Rhodes), which they held against the 
Turks until 15-33, when they were driven from it by 
Soliman. In 1530, they were presented by the emperor, 
Charles V., with Malta, Gozzo, and Comino (hence their 
title of Knights of Malta), on condition of their waging 
perpetual war attains! inlidels and pirates. Malta was 

B taken from them by Napoieoa, in the year 1798. bb. The 
Kidghts Templars. The nucleus of this order existed as 
early as the year 1118, in an association of nine French 
knights, for the pi-otection of pilgrims on the high roads. 
Their name was derived from their residence near the site 
of Solomon's temple, in a building granted to them by 
Baldwia II. After the loss of the Holy Loud, most of the 
Templars sought an asylum in France, where tiiey were 
cruelly put to death by Philip IV. (1313), after a mock 
trial on charges substantiated by no better evidence than 

c confessions extorted from them by the rack, cc, Tlie 
Teutonic Order was founded during the siege of Accon (in 
1190) by a number of Gierman knights and pilgrims, who 
formed an association for the relief of pei-sons attacked by 
a pestilential disease, which at that time raged in the Ger- 
mancamp. TheknightswereexclusivelyGermans. Their 
president had the title of Teutonic Master, or Grand 
Master. Their residence was removed from Jerusalem to 
Venice by (heir fouilh grand master, the renowned Her- 
man of Salza, who undertook the conversion of the heathen 
Prusisiaus. After a struggle, whicK lasted flfty-three years, 
Herman obtained possession of Prussia, and transferred his 

D residence from Venice to Marienburg in 1309. The es- 
tablishment of these orders contributed essentially to the 
formation and consolidation of an aristocracy, and prepared 
the way for the institution of similar ordei-s of knighthood 
in Europe. In Palestine they supplied the place of astand- 
ing army, and in .the struggles between the ecclesiastical 
and temporal powers, rendered essential service to the par- 
ty which had the good fortune to secure their adherence, 
191 4. To ijie Burgher Order. Guilds, or fraternities of 
Burghers, w&re established, which obtained various privi- 
leges, generally by purchase, when their loi-ds were in want 
of money. The growth and prosperity of their cities were 
promoted by the absence of the nobles, as well as by the 
ing activity displayed in commercial pursuits. 
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5. To ihe. feasant order. The necessity which existed of (191) 
employing freemen in the cultivation of those farms fi-om A 
which the serfs had been withdrawn, to supply the ranks of 
the crusaders, occasioned a diminution in the number of 
vassals, and the gradual establishment of a . 



B. Consequences to Trade and Manufactures. 

1. Tomariiime enterprise. Important commercial privi- 193 
leges were acquired by the Venetians, and to a certain b 
extent by the Genoese and Pisans, in all the principal cities 

of the Byzantine empire, as well as of Syria and Palestine. 
During the fourth crusade, the Venetians obtained possession 
of most of the seaports and islands of the empire, where 
they established colonies; the command of the Black Sea 
securing to their merchants a monopoly of the norihern 
trade, and a considerable share in that of Asia. On the c 
re-eatablishment of the Byzantine government at Constan- 
tinople, the Venetians were expelled from the capital, their 
place being occupied by the Genoese ; but this disaster was 
comparatively of little importance, as they were at the same 
time enabled to conclude commercial treaties with the 
Saracens, by which the .^Igypto-lndian trade, and a share 
in the commerce carried on by caravans in the interior of 
Africa, were secured to them, together with permission 
to establish settlements on the northern coast of that pe- 
ninsula. 

2. To the overland trade. The commerce of the inte- 193 
rior, which in former days had been for the most part D 
confined to the beaten route from Constantinople to Ger. 
many, along the banks of the Danube by Vienna and Ra- 
tisbon, was diverted into various other channels during the 
period of the crusades; a. from the seaports of Italy into 
Germany: b. fi-om the ports of the South of France into 

the interior of that country, as well as into Brabant and 
Flanders. It was not, however, until the following period, 
that this commercial intercourse was fully developed. 

3. To wanttfacluring industry. Extension to Europe 194 
(to the South in the first instance) of the manufacture of 
silk and cotton stutis, and tlie production of sugar, together 
with a more active exportation of European produce to 
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(194) Greece and the East. Increase of luxury in tho cities, a 
A coHsequeiice of their manufacturing prosperity. 
C. To the Sciences. 

195 The Hiase of geographical information was considerably 
augmented by the knowledge of eaatern lands, acquired 
through the crusaders, as well as by the accounts of mis- 
sionaries (since the thiileeuth century), and the travels of 
Marco Polo, a Venetian merchant; but the defective state 
of mathematical science occasioned grievous mistakes re- 

Bspecting the position of different countries. Historical 
works, for which there was abimdaiit material, began now 
to be written (after the example of the Orientals) in the 
vernacular tongue. Natural history and medicine were 
more generally studied. 

A. The West. 

5 43. The German empire under Lolhar the Saxon. 

(11^5—1137.) 

196 Henry V. had nominated as hia successors the two sons 
c of his sister Agnes, Frederick and Conrad of Hobenstaufen ; 

but, under the influence of the Archbishop of Mainz, the 
choice of the electors fell on Lolhar [Lothaire] duke of 
Saxony, who agreed, as the condition of his election, that 
the Church should enjoy the undisputed right of appointing 
her own officers, and that the investiture of bishops by the 
empei-or should not take place until after their consecra- 
tion. The vacant dukedom of Saxony, and the hand of 
hisdau^ter,wereconferred byLotharon Henrythe Proud 
duke ofBavaria (of the house of Welf [Guelph]), by whose 
aid be defeated Frederick and Conrad of Hobenstaufen, 
and compelled the latter to renounce the title of King of 
D Germany. Lolhar made two journeys to Rome. On the 
first occasion he restored Pope Innocenl IL, who had been 
expelled from Rome by his rival, Anaolele I[., and re- 
ceived the imperial crown from his hands, together with a 
grant of the lands of Matilda, margi'avine of Tuscany, to 
be lieid as a fief of the Holy See. On the second, he 
expelled Roger IL from Apulia and Calabria; but no 
sooner had be quitted Italy, than the exiled king returned 
to his dominions. 
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§ 43. The German empin under the Hohenstavfen, 
(1138—1954.) 
1. Conrad HI. {1J38— 1152.) 
98 After Lothar's death, tlie claims of his unpopular soa-in- 
A law, Henry the Proud, who had already possessed himself 
of the crown jewels, were set aside hy the electors, whose 
choice fell on a Hohenstattfen, Conrad, duke of Franconia. 
Heniy, on being required to resign one of his two duke- 
doms, renounced his allegiance, and was placed under the 
banof tlie empire; his dukedom of Bavaria being conferred 
on Leopold, margrave of Austria (half-brother of Con- 
Tad III.) ; and Sasony on Albert the Bear (grandson of 
Duke Magnus of Saxony). After Henry's death, the war 
was carried on by his brother Gueiph (his son, Henry the 
B Lion, being still amere child). The city of Weinsburg, in 
which Gueiph had shut himself up, was taken after a long 
siege (in 1140), and the livesofthe earrison saved through 
the fidelity of their wives : hence the name of ." Weiber. 
treue" (woman's fidelity), which the hill still retains. A 
treaty was concluded, by which Saxony was restored to 
Henry the Lion. Conrad was the first king, since Otho 
the Great, on whose head the impeiial ci own was not 
placed by the pope. — For his ciusade, see page 89. 

2. Frederick I., Barbarossa (Red-beard). 
(1153—1190.) 
199 Conrad was succeeded by his nephew, his son being still 
c a child. Frederick, who was a Hohenstaufen, or Ghibel- 
line, on the side of his father, and a Gueiph on that of his 
mother, endeavored to reconcile the two houses ; and with 
that view restored Bavaria to Henry the Lion (who had 
accompanied him in his first Italian campaign) ; the Mar- 
grave of Austria being indemnified by the elevation of his 
marquisate to the rank of an independent dukedom, here- 
ditary in tte female as well as the male line. His great 
object was to re-establish the imperial authority, which, in 
Italy especially, had sunk into insignificance during the 
reigns of his predecessors. For this purpose he visited 
Italy six times. 
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First Italian campaign (1154). The city of MilanaOO 
ha 111^ leclared itself hi depend en I, Heniy addressed a a 
le te of emoiisirance to the magistrates, which was torn 
n p e s and thrown into the face of ilia messenaer. On 
ente mg Italy for the first time, Frederick, althoush un- 
p epa ed to attack Milan, waa able to reduce three other 
ebell u towns (Asti, Chieri, and Tortona). After their 
su ende , he assumed the iron erown of Italy in the city 
oi Pavia, and mavched at once to Rome, whither he had 
been summoned by Pope Adrian IV., whose subjects had 
been persuaded by Arnold of Brescia to throw off the 
papal yoke, and establish a senate with sovereign authority, 
as in days of yore. Aj-nold was taken pi'iBoner by Frede- b 
rick delivered up to the prefect of the city, and hune. 
^'s body was burnt, and the ashes thrown into the Tiblr 
(1155). Frederick now received the imperial crown from 
the hands of the pope, whose stirrup he held previously fo 
the ceremony. A terrible disease, which soon afterwards 
broke out among his troops, compelled Frederick to return 
to trermany, where he re-united the Burgundian and Ger. 
man kingdoms by a marriage wilh Beatrice, heiress of 
Burgundy, compelled the Poles again to pay tribute, and 
elevated the Duke of Bohemia to the rank of king 

/« to secoMd/taftaw cnmfw^gn (U68— 1162), Frederick 201 
placed Milan {which had been perseverinsly enlarging its c 
terntones) under the baa of the empire, and laid siegi to 
the City. After sustaining great hardships, the Milanese 
signed a capitulation, one of the principal conditions of 
which was, that the election of their magisti-ates should 
thenceforward be subject lo the emperor's approval. At 
a diet held on the Ronealian plain near Piacenza, the rela- 
tions of Italy to the emperor were settled on terms exceed, 
mg y advantageous to the latter. Even the Milanese were D 
willmgto accept oflhenew constitution, although it deprived 
them of the right secured to them by the capitulation of 
electing their own magistrates, who were thenceforth to 
be nommated by the emperor himself. An attempt on the 
part of the citizens of Milan to re-assert this right, occa- 
sioned ft fresh war. After a siege of two years,'Milan 
surrendered unconditionally ; the fortifications of the city 
were dismantled, and the inhabitants, after sustftining fresh 
humihations, were compelled to establish tliemselves in 
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(2011 four separate fownsliips. A double election having been 
A made by the college of cardinals, Victor IV., and after his 
death Paschal UI., were recognized by Frederick and the 
bishops immediately under his inBuenee, in opposition to 
Alexander III., who was supported by a large majority of 
the prieethood. 

202 In his tidrd visit to Italy (1163) without an army, 
Frederick, who had been excommunicated by Pope Alex, 
ander III., endeavored to allay the discontent occasioned 
by the severity of his functionaries. 

203 In his fourth Italian campaign (1166 — 1163) he com- 
B pelled the Romans to receive Paschal III. in the place of 

Alexander III., who had fled from the city. Frederick 
and his consort were crowned by the new pope ; but soon 
afterwards a frightful pestilence well-nigh annihilated his 
army, and compelled him to re-ci-oss the Alps in disguise, 
and almost alone. Tbe Lombard cities, being unable to 
obtain redress for the crueltiesperpeti'atedby the imperial 
governors, entered into a confederacy, re- established the 
exiled Milanese in Milan, and built a fortress, to which, 
in defiance of the emperor, they gave the name of Alex- 

204 In Usfifili campaign (1174 — 1178) he was abandoned 
c by Henry the Lion during the siege of Alexandria, and in 

consequence of this defection was compelled, after sustain- 
ing a defeat at Legnano on the Ticino (1176) to conclude 
(at Venice) a peace with Alexander III., and an armbtice 
with the Lombards for six years; at ibe expiration of which 
a formal peace was concluded at Coastance. By this 
new treaty the right was confirmed to the emperor of 
appointing magistrates and levying taxes ; the cities being 
permitted to retain their own laws and institutions, and to 
continue members of the confederacy which they had 
formed a few years previously. 

205 On his return to Germany, Frederick published the ban 
D of the empire against Henry the Lion, (who had neglected 

to appear afier being five limes cited), gave Bavaria to the 
Count Palatine Otho of Wiltelsbach, and West Saxony to 
the Archbishop of Cologne, conferred the dignity of Duke 
of Saxony on Count Bemai-d of Anhalt, and having sub- 
dued Henry after a war of two years, released him from 
the ban, and restored his family estates of Brunswick and 
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Lfineburg, on condition of his absenting himself from (205) 
Germany for three years. Henry acceded to these terms, A 
and sought an asylum at the court of his father-in-law, 
Henry II. kiog of England. 

After holding a brilliant diet at Maina (1184), at which 206 
his two eldest sons, Henry and Frederick, were admitted to 
the degree of knighthood, Frederick appeared /or tite swth 
time in Italy, where he was received with enthusiasm, and 
celebi-ated in the city of Milan, which had been lately 
rebuilt, the marriage of his eldest son, the Roman King 
Henry, with Constance, daughter of Roger 11., and heiress 
of the kingdom of Apulia and Sicily,— For an account of 
his cnisade and death, see pages 89, 00. 

3. Henry VI. {1190—1197). 
Henry, who had governed the empire as regent, during 207 
the absence of his father in the Holy Land, hastened into b 
Italy on receiving intelligence of ibe death of William II. 
of Sicily, for the purpose of securing the birthright of hia 
consort ; but the Sicilians, who hated the Germans, had 
already placed on the throne Count Tancred, an illegiti- 
mate scion of the Norman royal house. Henrj-, after 
receiving the imperial crown at Rome, advanced by forced 
marches to Naples, but was soon compelled by the sick, 
liness of hia troops, and the intelligence which reached him 
of his brother's death, to return to Germany. The ransom o 
of Richai-d Cosur de Lion {see page 90), afforded him the 
meima of undertaking a second campaign to Italy, where 
all opposition had ceased since the death of Tancred. At 
Palermo, the crown of Sicily was added to the four which 
he already possessed. The discovery of an unsuccessful 
conspiracy furnished the emperor with a pretest for in- 
flicting the most terrible punishments on his enemies. 
TancTcd's widow and daughters were thrown into prigon, D 
his son William deprived of his eyes, and ai-chbishops, 
bishops, counts, and nobles, put to death by tortures too 
horrible to relate. These acts of cruelty, together with 
hia treatment of Richai-d Cceur de Lion, provoked the 
pope {Coslestine III.) to pronounce sentence of excommu- 
nication on Henry. A plan which he had long cherished, 
of making the imperial dignity hereditary in his family, 
was rendered abortive hy the opposition of the nobility. 
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(207) especially of the higher orders of the clergy. The foUow- 
A ing year, during his preparations for the conquest of the 
Byzantine empire, Henry suddenly expired at Measina,to 
the great delight of all the Jtaliana. 

208 Henry the Lion had returned from England to Ger- 
many, where he found many adherents; but all hisaltempts 
to recover hie former possessions ended in disappointment. 
He died at Brunswick, in the year 1195. 

4. Philip of Swabia (1198—1208). 
Otho IV. {1198—1315.) 

209 After Henry'sdeath,the German nobles were divided into 
B two pai'ties : that of the Hohenstaufen, which supported 

Henry's youngest brother, Philip of Swabia {Henry's 
son Frederick being scarcely three yearsold when his father 
died) ; and the Guelphic, which chose Otho, second son of 
Henry the Lion. Innocent 111.(1198— 1316), towhose 
arbiti-ation the disputed election was referred, decided in 
favpr of Otho. Philip, who had conferred the hereditary 
sovereignty of Bohemia on Oltocar{1198), and had already 
obtained some advantages over Otho, and entered into 
negotiations with the pope, was murdered at Bamberg, in 
the year 1208, by the Count Palatine Otho of Wittels- 
bach, to whom he had promised one of his daughters in 
marriage, and neglected to fulfil the engagement. 
110 The first actof Otho's reign, after the death of his rival, 

was to place Otho of Wittelsbach under the ban of the 
empire, and command his assassination. After effecting a 
reconciliation with the house of Hohenstaufen by means of 
a marriage with Beatrice, the youngest daughter of Philip 
of Swabia, Otho visited Rome, and received the Italian and 
imperial crowns ; but soon af5erwards having involved 
himself in a dispute with Pope Innocent III., through an 
attempt to re-establish the imperial authority in Italy, he 

D conquered Apulia, and attacked the King of Sicily, who 
happened to be the pope's ward. Innocent immediately 
excommunicated him, and invited the German noblea to 
confirm their former election of Frederick, the only sur- 
viving prince of the house of Hohenstaufen, who was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1215. Otho, who pre- 
viously to this event liad been defeated bv the French king. 
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Philip Augustus, at Bovines, in Flanders (where he was (3iO) 
assisted by his ally. King John of England), was compelled A 
to retire to his hereditaiy estate of Brunswick, where he 
died (at Harzbm-g) in 1-218. 

5. Frederick J I. {11215—1250). 
On his accession, Fi'ederick had promised the pope, 211 
(1) that thenceforward the German and Sicilian crowns 
should be disunited ; and (3) that he would undertake a 
crusade. Both these engagements were violated ; the first 
by his nominatitig his son Heniy (to whom he had resigned 
the kingdom of Sicily) to be his successor on the German 
throne, and causing him to be crowned Roman king in 1233 ; 
and the second (which he had renewed at his coronation), 
by his deferring the crusade until the year 1237, the inter- 
venuig time being occupied in arranging the affairs of his 
hereditary estates. On his return from Palestine, Frede- b 
rick found Apulia in the occupation of the papal troops ; 
and havmg re-conquered that provmce, effected a recon- 
eilialion with the pope, through the intervention of Her. 
man of Salza, grand master of the Teutonic order, and 
thoroughly reformed the legal code of his hereditary domi- 
nions, he re-visited Germany, where his son Henry iiad 
raised the standard of rebellion during his absence. Henry 
was taken, solemnly disinherited at Mainz, and thrown into 
prison, where he remained until his death in 1242. At c 
the same diet, Frederick conferred on Olho [the Child] the 
allodes of his father, to be held thenceforward as the here- 
ditary duchy of Brunswick Ltoeburg, with succession in 
the female as well as the male line. After proclaiming a 
general peace throughout Ctermany, the emperor revisited 
Italy, for the pui-pose of chastising those Lombard cities 
which had taken part with his eldest son, leaving the 
second, Coai'ad, to administer the affairs of the kingdom 
during his absence. Having reduced all the cities to sub- D 
mission with the exception of four, and obtained a decisive 
victory at Cortenuova (1237) by the aid of his general, 
Ezzelino Romano, Frederick summoned the Milanese to 
surrender at discretion, but was prevented from attaining 
his object, by a misunderstanding with Pope Gregory IX., 
in consequence of the elevation of the emperor's natural 
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(911) son, Eiizio, to the tin-one of Sai-dinia, of which the sove- 
A reignty was claimed hy the holy see, as a pai't of Si. 
Peter's patrimony. 

212 Sentence of excommunication was passed on Fi-ederiolc ; 
but the endeavors of the pope to place a rival ofl the 
imperial throne were unsuccessful. About the same time, 
Russia and Poland were overrun by the Mongols, who 
penetrated as far as Silesia, and defeated the army of 
Henry the Pious, duke of Lower Silesia, at a place called 
from this engagement Wahlstatl, or the battle-field. 
Then they marched througii Morovia and Hungary, and 
after sustaiaing a defeat somewhere in Austria, retired to 
the steppes, whence they had originally sallied forth. 

213 In the same year, Gregory IX. died, at the age of one 
B hundred years. In the year 1243, Pope Inoocent IV. fled 

to Lyons, where he called together a general council, and 
soSemnly deposed the emperor and his son Conrad. The 
bishops then elected the Landgrave Henry Raspe of 
Thuringia(1246), whose elevation to the throne by the 
votes of the clergy, without the consent of the temporal 
electors, procured him the niek-name of the " Parson's 
King" (der Pfaffenkdnig). The usurper obtained some 
advantages near Frankfort; but died in the following year 
at the Wartbui^, in consequence of wounds received in an 
■c engagement in the neighborhood of Ulm. The choice of 
thethreeRhenisharchbishopsthenfellon Count William 
o f H o 1 1 a n d, who was also supported by one of the tem- 
poral electors, the King of Bohemia. Leaving his son 
Conrad to oppose the usurper in Germany, Frederick, in 
conjunction with his natural son Enzio (who was taken 
prisoner in a bloody engagement near Fossaita), and his 
general, Ezzelino Romano, resumed the war in Lombardy, 
which continued with various success until hb death {at 
Firenzuelo, near Luceria), in 1250. 

6. Conrad IV. (1250—1354). WiHiam (1256). 

214 After sustaining a defeat at Oppenheim, Conrad quitted 

D Germany, where the mendicant friare were preaching a 

crusade against him, and sought an asylum in Apulia, 

which was occupied by the forces of his illegitimate bro^ 

ther Manfred. He died in 1254, leaving behind him one 
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son, named Conradin, an infant of two years old. Almost mi) 
the only public m of William of Holland was the giving a. 
his sanction to a coafederacy which had been formed by a 
number of towns on the Rhine about the time of his own 
election. He was slain in a frozen morass, by the inha- 
bitants of Friesland, from whom he had attempted to extort 
tribute. 

§ 44. The interregnum in Germany (1257—1273). 

So distracted was the empire at this period of our histoiy, 215 
that no naUve prince would suffer himself to be put in B 
nomination as William's successor r the choice, therefore, 
oflhe electors fell on two foreigners, Richard of Corn- 
wall (who obtained the majority of votes), and Alfonso 
of Castillo. The former, who was crowned at Ai.\-la- 
Chapelle, visited Germany four limes. After his death, in 
1272, Alfonso, who had never quitted Spain since his elec- 
tion, was set aside by the electors, and Count Rudolph, of 
Habsbut^, raised to the imperial throne, in 1273 chiefly 
through the influence of the Archbishop of Maine. 

§ 45. TheMngdom of the two Sicilies (1130—1382). 

a. Under the Normans {IUQ~UM). The immediate 316 
successore of Roger II., founder of the kingdom of the Two c 
Sicihes {see § 25, dJ, and conqueror of the northern coast 

of Africa, from Tunis to Tripoli, were William L.sui-named 
the Had, who lost the possessions of the Sicilian crown in 
Africa; and William (11.) the Good. The legitimate suc- 
cessors of the latter were Constance, daughter of Roger 1 1 
and her consort, the emperor Heniy VI.; but the throne 
was usurped during a period of five years, by Tancred, a 
natural son of Roger II., and his son William III 

b. Und^r the Holienstaufen (1194-1266). Henry 1. 217 
(Vl.) was succeeded by his son Frederick I. (II.) a child l 

ol three years old, who was placed under the guardianship 
of the pope. This sovereign transferred the royal residence 
from Palermo to Naples (where he founded a untvei-sity), 
and gave the nation a new code of laws, most of which 
were borrowed from the ancient Norman constitutions. 
All peculiai' .ninsdictiong were abolished, and thus a check 
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(917) was given to the progress of immorality and luxury. His 
A son Conrad IV. left behind him one son, named Conradin, 
a minor, wiiose guardian, Manfred, assumed the crown 
without the sanction of his feudal sovej'eign the pope. On 
receiving intelligence of this proceeding. Urban conferred 
the kingdom onCharles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis 
of Fraace. In the year 1266, a battle was fought near 
Benevento, in which Manfred lost his life. 
218 c. Under the kortse of Anjou (1366 — 1282). The ad- 
B herents of Manfred fled to Germany, and joined the army 
of Conradin, who entered Italy accompanied by his friend 
Frederick of Austria, and after sustaining a defeat at 
Tagiiacozzo, or Scurcola, in the neighborhood of Alba 
(August 23), was taken prisoner and executed (with his 
companion) iit the market-place of Naples (1268). On 
the scaffold he bequeathed his clairaa to Peter III. of 
Arragon, Manfred's son-in-law. The flames of discontent, 
kindled by the insolence and tyranny of Charles of Anjou, 
burst forth on Easter- Monday. 1282, dui'ing the Vesper 
service at Palermo (the Sicilian vespers), when all the 
Frenchmen in the island were massacred, and the crowu 
of Sicily placed on the head of Peler of Arragon, Charles 
slill retaining the Icingdora of Naples. 



5 46. Francs (1108—1270). 

219 5. Louis(VT,) the Fat(U08— 1137). Thegradual 
c abolition of serfdom and the formation of free guilds, or 
companies (communes) in the cities, contributed in no 
small degree to the consolidation of the sovereign authority, 
and the depression of the powerful vassals of the crown. 
Normandy was still held by the King of England as a 
French fief, in spite of three attempts mode by Louis VI. 
to restore Robert, duke of that country, who had been 
deposed and imprisoned by his brother, Henry I. 

J20 6. Louis VII. (1137— 1180) was persuaded by the 
D Abbot Bernard of Clairvaux to take part in the second 
crusade (see page 89), during which the aifairs of bis 
kingdom were well administered by the Abbot Suger. On 
nis return, Louis divorced his wife Eleonora, heiress of 
Poitou, Guienno, and Gascony, who immediately married 
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Hemy duke of Nomandy >nd count of Aniou. Two (230) 
yean later, on the aooession of tUs prince to the Enriish * 
throne, the whole we.lern half of Franc, w«, annoiSd to 
£<ngland. 

7. Philip II. (1180—1233), .uniained Augnitue (on 321 
account of hu5 conquests), quarrelled with Richard Cojur 
do Lion during the third crusade, and made an uneucoosa- 
tui attempt on the Boglish possessions in France. On the 
other hand, Richard's .ncoeasor, John (surnamed Lack- 
land) whom Phihp had in vain cited to appear helbre the 
chamber of peoiB at Paris, and clear himaelf from the 
charge of having murdered his nephew, Arthur of Brittany 
was compelled to relinquish all his French fiefs except 
Goienno. By the consolidation of these fiefs, the crown of 
I- ranee obtained an influence infinitely greater than that 
pomessed by its vassals individually. King J„h„ h.vini, B 
quarrelled with the pope respecting the election of an 
Archbishop of Cantorhury, Innocent III. excommunicated 
him, and invited Philip IL to take possession of England 
An arrangement was subsequently efieeted, by which John 
consented to hold his territories as a fief of the see of 
I^ms; but, notwitlistanding this change in the aspect of 
affairs, Philip, who had obtained a victory at Bovines over 
John and his allies (the Emperor Otho IV. and the Count 
of Handers), sent his son Louis into England, whence he 
waa expelled at the end of a year. During the progress of o 
these evenle a here, civil „r was raging in the south of 
Franco, where the Albigenses(adoBignationcommonB 
seveml sects which had arisen in that quarter of the kmg- 
dom, especially in the provm f All igeois, towai-ds the 
olMe of the twomh c n u ) d fueed to i«»gnii!e 
either the spiritual or so n au bo y of the pop? and 
placm. thomselve. o h p on of Count Rai- 

moud VI, of Thoalons h«i d yed several churches 
and Ill-treated the dor y S f excommunication u 

hovmg been passed on b coun b Pope Innocem III., 
and preachers sent forth to proclaim a crusade against the 
heretics, the cities of Beziers and Carcassonne were laid In 
ashes (1309), the inhabitants butchered without distinction 
of age or sex, and the greater part of Languedoc overrun 
by tile crusaders. Origin of the " pairs de France " [six 
temporal, viz. the didtes of Normandy Guienne, and Bur- 
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(931) giincly,thecounlBofThouloi3se,Champagne, and Flanders; 

A and six spiritual, viz, the Archbishop of Rheims and five 

bishops) ; and of appeals from the baronial courts to the 

333 8. Louis VIII. (1213— 1226) undertook a fresh cru- 
sade against the Albigenses and Raimond VII,, and died 
before its termination. 

S23 9. LouisIX. (St. Louis, 1236— 1270), the most pious 
prince of the middle ages, commenced his reigo under the 
guardianship of his mother, Blanche of Castille, and termi- 
nated the Albigensian war in 1229, by concluding a peace 
with Raimond VII., who was compelled to cede a portion 
of his dominions to the crown ind bequeath the remainder 
D to his son-in-law, a biofhei ol the kin^ Thi^ Albigenses 
were exterminated partly through the vigiHnce of the 
recently-established inquitition and tlie exertions of the 
Dominican preachers and partly by actual violence. — For 
his first cnisade, see page 93 A permanent peace with 
England was established by the lestoiation of four pro- 
vinces south of the Charenle to Henry III., who, on hia 
part, consented to abandon his claims to all other portions 
of the French territory formerly possessed by England, 
and to take the oath of feudal allegiance to Louis; after 
which he was enrolled among the peers of France, as duke 
c of Guienne. For the preservation of peace at home, all 
private feuds were strictly forbidden, wager of battle 
abolished on the estates belonging to the crown, the rights 
of the Church secured by a pragmatic sanction, and the 
baronial jurisdiction gradually subjected to the royal 
courts, which were duly supplied with advocates, — For 
his second crusade and death, sec page 92. 
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1. William (I.) the Conqueror (1006— 1087), in- 235 
troduced the feudal system into England, and divided tJie b 
cooquered territory into 60,215 portions, of which 14,000 
were retained by the crown, and 20,215 conferred on the 
clergy, who were bound, no less than the temporal barons, 
to render military service for their fiefs. As the best 
security for the stabilitj of his usuiped throne, William 
filled all the gieat offices of state with Normans, intro- 
duced the Flench language into the courts of law and 
schools, and published an exact rpgister of tlie lands of 
England, which stili exists undei the title of Domesday 
Book. ' 

2. Williim (II) RufuH (1087— UOO), succeeded 226 
his father on the English throne, to the exclusion of his c 
elder brotiier Robert, who inherited the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, and joined the crusaders, 

3. Henry I. (UOO— 1135) seized on the crown during 237 
the absence of his elder brother in Palestine, and on his 
return lobbed him also of Normandy, which was united to 
England in 1106. Robert was deprived of his eyes, and 
died m puson. A charter by which the severity of then 
feudal constitution was in some degi-ee qualified, was 
granted by Henry to the nobility and the city of London. 
The recognition by the nobility of Henry's daughter Ma- 
tilda, and her second husband Geoffrey Plantagenet, intro- 
duced the principle of female succession into England ; but 
Henry having died in Normandy, a rival candidate for the 
throne appeared in the person of 

4. Stephen of Blois, who was defeated by the forces 228 
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(258) of Matilda near Lincoln, thrown into prison, and only per. 
A imtlecl to I'etaiii the crown during his life, on condition of 
nominaling IWatilda's son Henry as his successor. 

h. Under the four first kings of the house of An- 
joii or Plantagenot (1154—1272). 

229 1. Henry II. (1154— 1180)inheritedNormandyfrom 
his mother, and Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, from his 
father; and held Guienne and Poitou (see § 45) in right 
of his wife. The attempis of Henry to subject (by the 
constitutions of Clarendon) ecclesiastics to the jurisdic- 
tion of the temporal courts in matters purely secular, and 
to restrain the practice of appealing to Rome, were de- 
feated by the pertinacity of Thomas k Becltet, archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was murdered in his own cathedral by 

B four noblemen. To satisfy the people, Henry did penance 
at the archbishop's tomb, Ireland, which was distracted 
by intestine feuds, was conquered in 1 172, and the King of 
Scotland compelled to take the oath of vassalage to the 
crown of England. Henry died of grief, occasioned by 
repeated acts of rebellion, ooramitled at the instigation of 
hia consort, by his two sons, who were abetted in their 
treason by ihe King of France, 

230 2. Richard Cosur de Lion (1189-1199) sold his 
c feudal supremacy over Scotland, passed three years in 

Palestine, and two in a German prison, and lost his !ife 
before a fortress during a war which he had undertaken 
against France, in consequence of the support afforded by 
that power to his rebellious brother John. 
381 S. John (aurnamed Lackland) (1199—1216 was 
deprived of aJl his French fiefs, except Guienne, as a 
punishment for the murder of his nephew, Arthur of Brit- 
tany, whose claims to the English crown were supported hy 
D Philip Augustus. Aboutthe same time, John wasexcommu- 
nicated by Pope Innocent III. (in consequence of a dispute 
respecting the nomination of an archbishop of Canterbury), 
and the sovereignty of England offered to the King of 
France (compare § 46). Having effected a reconciliation 
with the pope, by consenting to hold his kingdom as a 
fief of the Holy See, John made an unsuccessful attempt to 
abrogate the chartet of English liberty (Magna Charia 
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libertaf um), which his insm-gent barons had forced him (93i) 
to sign in 1213, and soon afterwards died of fever, occa- A- 
sioned by the fatigue of a precipitate flight. 

4. Henry 111.(1316—1273) wasonlytenyearsof age 332 
when he ascended the throne. Prince Louie of France, 
who had assumed the title of King of England, in con- 
sequence of the pope's invitation {compare page 107), was 
defeated by the Earl of Pembroke (Henry's guardian) near 
Lincoln, and also in a naval engagement, and compelled 
to renounce his claims, Scai-eely, however, was Henry 
securely seated on the throne, when his incapacity mani- 
feated itself in the injudicious selection of his generals and 
miniatera, and the favor shown to foreign adventurers, 
as well as in the oppression of hia own subjects, notwith- 
standing his assurances (renewed during a period of thirty 
years, on tlie occasion of every fresh subsidy) that their 
privileges should be reapecied. The discontent excited by b 
his weakness and treachery burst forth at last in an insur- 
rection of the barona (1258, headed by Henry's brother- 
in-law, Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester). Henry was 
compelled to assemble a parliament at Oxford, and commit 
the administi-ation of his kingdom to a council composed of 
twenty-four barons. An attempt on the part of the king o 
to resume the reins of government, occasioned the battle of 
Lewes (1364), in which Henry (with his brother, Richard 
of Cornwall, kmg of Germany) was taken prisoner, and 
forced to purchase his freedom by consentbg to re-establish 
the council of barons. The haughty demeanor of Leices- 
ter offended the barons; but, on the other hand, the favor 
of the people was conciliated by his calling to the parlia- 
ment two knights from each county, and two burgesses as 
representatives of each town, thus laying the foundation of 
a House of Commons. Meanwhile Edward, the heir- d 
apparent to the throne, had assembled the adherents of the 
King, and marched to Evesham, where a battle was fought 
in 1265, in which Leicester was slain, and the baronial 
aristocracy completely crushed. The result of this victory 
was the re-establishment of peace between the king and 
his people. — For an account of the termination of the dis- 
putes with France, by a peace with Louis IX., see page 108. 
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5 4^' Sjiain. 

ISS 1. The kingdomestablished by the Arabians in Spain 

A remained until the end of tiiis period (1269) in close con- 
nection with the empire of Morocco; but tl:e Moorish 
power, both in Africa and in the peninsula, had been gra- 
dually declining since the defeat of their forces at Tolosa 
(1213), by the united armies of the kings of Arragon, 
Castille, and Navarre, In Spain especially, Christianity 
had gradually obtained a preponderance over Islamism, 
through the acquisition of provinces, which had either been 
re-conquered from the unbelievers, or conferred by them 
as fiefe on the native princes. 
IM 3. Christian Spain, a. The kingdom of Leon and 

B CastiUe (compare § 33, 2) was divided by Alfonso VII. 
into two sovereignties (1157), which were re-anited by 
Ferdinand the Saint (1230), and augmented by the addi- 
tion of several Moorish provinces (Cordova, Estremadura, 
Murcia, Jaen, and Seville), the conquest of which was 
principally achieved by the knights of the three Castilian 
orders (Alcantara,Calatrava,and St. Jago de Compostella), 
established towards the middle of the twelfth century. 
His son Alfonso X. (suraamed the Wise) was elected 

cKingofGermany (compare§44). b. Navarre vas ugaia 
separated from Ai'ragon, and continued to be an indepen- 
dent kingdom until 1-^84 whfu it was annexed to France 
c. On the other hand, Baicelona, the Baleaiio isles, and 
the kingdom of Valencia, were added to the kiosdom of 
Jrrago/i, the fiist through the maiiiage of Count Raimond 
of Barcelona with the heiiess ot An agon, and the others 
by the sword of James I , sumamed the Conqueroi 

» Pedro 111., son of this monarch, whom Contadin rnime- 
diately befoTP his e\efution had nominated hen of hia 
claims to ths Npapohtan thione, became King of bicily 
after the Sicilian VHsppi-s 

§ 49. Fortugal. 

J35 About the time of the first crusade (1096), Alfonso "VI., 

of Castille, granted to his brave son-in-law, Henry, duke 

of Burgundy (great-grandson of Hugh Capet), the whole of 

the territory between the Minfio and Douro, which derived 
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its name of Portugal from the eity of Porto.' The capital (935) 
was Coirobra. Alfonso I., who had been enabled to extend A 
the boundaries of his infaot kingdom by a victory over the 
Arabians at Ourique (1138), assumed the title of king (for 
the recognition of which he engaged to pay a yearly ti'ibute 
to the pope^, obtained a eonslitution for his new kingdom 
from the Cortes of Lamego, and with the assistance of 
some English and North-German crusaders, wrested Lis- 
bon fi-om the infidels. Alfonso III. further enlarged the 
kingdom by the conquest of Algarves in 1253. 

B. The East. 
§ 50. The Byzavline empire. 
1. Under the Comneni and Dukas (11.57—1185], 236 
liiB soldiers, weary oi' their dependence on the two prin- b 
cesses (compare § 34), had placed their comrade Isaac 
Comnenus on the imperial throne ; but thenewJy-elecIed 
emperor was soon compelled by bodily infirmity to resign 
his crown and retire into a monastery. A friend of his 
house, named Constantine Dukas, was then invested with 
the purple, which he bequeathed to his wife (Eudocia), to be 
held ia trust for his three sons, subject to the condition that 
the empress should remain unmarried. Scarcely, however, c 
had seven months expired, when Eudocia, disregarding 
her lord's injunctions, bestowed her hand on her general, 
Romanus Diogenes, who was defeated and taken prisoner 
in a war with Uie Seldsehuks. Aiter a short captivity, 
Diogenes was generously set at liberty by his cooquerora, 
and retui-ning home, found his wife imprisoned in a con- 
vent, and the throne in possession of Michael Vil, (eldest 
son of Constantine Dukas), who defeated him and put out 
his eyes. The greater pari of Asia Minor had been d 
already wrested from the empire by the Seldsehuks (hence 
tho Sultanate of Iconium, or Rum), and the whole of 
Lower Italy by the Normans, when the Comneni again 
ascended the throne. Three emperoi-s of that house, each 
distinguished for bisbravei-y, viz. Alexius Comnenus 
his son Kalo.Johannes, and grandson Manuel (whose 
united reigns occupied 100 yeai-s, 1081—1180). resisted 
manfully the encroachments of the Seldsehuks in the east, 

[ ' Called by us " O Porto, the port."] 
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(236) the Normans in Lower Italy, and the Petschenegens and 
A Cumanes in the north, notwithstanding the feebleness to 
which the empire had been reduced by tlie corruption of 
the court and the struggles of paity. ManuePs son, 
Alesius II. {a minor) was murdered after a shon reign by 
his guardian, Andronicus, whose cruel reign of three 
years was terminated by an insurrection of Isaac An- 
gelus, a collateral relation of the Comneni, who had 
been condemned lo suffer an ignominious death. 

237 3. Under the house of Angelus (1185—1304). 
The weak Isaac Angelus, who had been unable to 
prevent the revolt of the Bulgarians, and the loss of 
Cyprus, was set aside by his brother Alexius III., who 

B put out hia eyes and threw him into prison. The fourth 
crusade, as it was called, was undertaken by the Vene- 
tians and French, for the purpose of replacing him on 
the throne, from which he was a second time deposed (see 
page 90). 

238 3. The Latin empire (1204— 1261). For an ac- 
count of (his empire, as well as those of Nictea and Trebi- 
zond, see page 91. 

5 51. The Aralians. 
339 The Caliphate of the Abbasides wat, cstin- 
C guished in tlie year 1258 by the Mongols, who stormed 
Bagdad (the only city still possessed by the caliphs), and 
for seven days deluged its streets with biood. Motazem, 
the fifty-sixth and last caliph, was sewn up in a cow's hide, 
and dragged by the conquei-ora through the streets of his 
capital. The descendants of Prince Hakim, who escaped 
the general destruction, continued to exercise a spiritual 
supremacy in Egypt (without any admixture of secular 
authority) until the conquest of that country by the Turks 
Din 1517. Ofthe African dynasties, the Aglabides and 
Edrisides had become extinct during the preceding period ; 
theFalimidesinEgyptwereoverthrownbyNureddin; and 
the Morabethes, who had founded the empire of Morocco and 
conquered the south of Spain, were expelled bytheAlmo- 
hades {whose supremacy terminated in 1269). The whole, 
therefore, of Arabian Africa was now shared by thi'ee re- 
cent dynasties (the Abuhassians, Merinides, aJid Ziaiiides), 
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who had already from time lo time obtained possession of (339) 
particular porticos. 

§ 52. The SeMschults. 
About fifty yeara before the commencement of (he cru- 240 
sades, a nomadic Turkish tribe, named the Seldschuks, A 
under the command of their Sultan Togrul Beg, a grand- 
Bon of the Turkish Emir Seldschuk, conquered all the 
countries between the Oxus and Euphrates, and having 
established their bead-quarters at Bagdad (where their 
leader enjoyed the dignity of emir al Omrah), made them- 
selves also masters of Syria and Aaia Minor. After the » 
death of their third Sultan (Malek) in 1092, the mighty 
empire, which in its palmy days extended from the firintier 
of China to the Mediterranean, and from Samareand lo the 
southern coast of Arabia, after a succession of civil wai's, 
was split into five small governments, which during the 
crusades fell into the hands of other Turkish hordes. The 
kingdom of Iconium alone continued to exist, although in 
a state of dependence on the Mongols, until the thirteenth 
century. 

§ 53. Tke Mongols. 
The Mongols, a nomadio tribe closely connected with 241 
the Huns, who inhabited the trackless plains stretching c 
southwards from Siberia to the greater Bucharia and the 
Desert of Kohi, in the year 1206 conferred the title of 
Dsehingis-Khan (i.e. Khan of IChajis), on Temud 
Schin, the son of a khan. Under the command of this 
chieftain, they conquered a portion of northern China, 
expelled Mohammed, sultan of the Chowaresmians, 
(whose dominions extended from India to the Cas- 
pian Sea), invaded Russia, and overthrew the Prince of 
Kiev (on the Kalka). Under the four sons of Dschingis- b 
Khan (among whom the empire of Kiev was divided), 
the whole of Northern China fell into the hands of the 
Mongols, who then overran Russia, Poland, Silesia (where 
they were victorious in the bloody battle of Wahlsladt, 
compare page 104), Moravia, and Hungary, and entering 
Austria, sustained a defeat, which compelled them to rft- 
trace their march through Asia Minor,— -a measure which 
was rendereii stili more necessary by the death of their 
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{S41) great lihan. In the year ia5S they took Bagdad, and put 
A an end to the dynasty of the Abbasides. Towards the end 
of the thirteenth century, the empire of the Mongols, which 
now included Thibet and southern China, had reached its 
widest limits, extending from the wall of China to the 
frontier of Poland, and from India to Siberia. The resi- 
dence of the great khan was at PeJdn. The administra- 
tion of the provinces was committed to inferior khans, of 
the race of Dachingis-Khan ; the most powerful of whom 
were the khans of Kaptschak on the Wolga, and Dsehag- 
atai in Turkestan. 

C. The North-East of Europe. 
§ 54. Scandinavia. 

343 1. Iceland remained independent until nearly theend 
Bof this period (1261?), when it became a province of 
Norway. In no country were the ancient Scandinavian 
manners, language, and literature so Jitlle affected by 
the influence of western Europe, of which scarcely any 
ti-aces are discernible, except in the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the island. 

248 2. In Norway, the dynasty of the legitimate descend- 
ants of Harald Harfagr expired in 1 103, with Magaus III,, 
whose natural children threw the whole kingdom into 
confusion by their contests for the crown. Iceland and 
Greenland were annexed to Norway, and the Hebrides 
sold to Scotland. 

244 3. Sweden, like Norway, was distracted during this 
c period by factions and civil wars, occasioned not so much 

by disputed successions, as by the antagonism which sub- 
sisted between the Gothic and Swedish races, as well as 
between the Christians and heathens. The frequent result 
of these disputes was the division of Nonvay into two 
kingdoms, at first into Christian and heathen, and subse- 
quently into a Gothic and Swedish. 

245 4. la Denmark, which comprehended also southern 
D Sweden, or Schonen, the reigning family was that of the 

Eslrides, who conquered the island of Rijgen, as well as 
the whole line of coast fi-om Esthonia to Holstein, together 
with the towns of Lflbeck and Hamburg. The whole of 
this conquered territory, with the exception of northern 
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Esthonia, was afterwards surrendered by Waldemar 11. to (345) 
the Count of Schwerin, as the price of his liberation from a 
prison. Hince the abandonment of voyages to Enslamd the 
intercourse between the two countries had given" place to 
an intimate connection wiih Germany (especially after the 
conquest of the south-eastern sliores of the Baltic), which 
produced an imitation of German institutions, especially as 
regarded the creation of ordersofehivalry,and the establish- 
ment ol regulations for the government of their cities. 

§ 55. Russia. 
Besides the two grand principalities of Kiev and Vladi- 246 
mir, there existed no less than fifty of inferior note. In b 
the year 1238, the whole of Russia was occupied (after the 
victories on the banks of the Kalka and at Sita) by the 
Moagols, who burnt the cities of Vladimir, Moscow, and 
Kiev. Novgorod alone (which had been a distmot prin. 
cipality since IIS7) retained its independence, and became 
in 1267 one of llie commercial stations of the Hanseatic 
league. The grand principalities were permitted to re- 
mam, Iheir rulers engaging to pay tribute to the Mongols. 
IJuring this period of dependence, the grand prince of c 
Vladimir (Jaroslav) conquered Finland, and his im Alex- 
ander, prince of Novgorod, and afterwards of Vladimir 
obtained a brilliant victory over the Swedes on the banks 
of the Neva. Hence his surname of Nevskoi. 
§ 56. Poland under ike Piasis. 
During this period Poland, which had again become a 247 
dukedom, and now comprehended Silesia aad eastern Po- 
merama, with its capital Dantzic, improved rapidly under 
the influence of German civilization, notwithstanding the 
wars m which she was engaged with the wild tribes on her 
northern and eastern frontiers, and the civil commotions 
occasioned by the partition of the dukedom among the 
four sons of Boleslav III. The new sovereignties were— d 
1. Cracow and Silesia; 2. Great Poland; 3. Masovia 
and Cujavia ; 4. Sendomir and Lublin. In addition to his 
dukedom of Cracow and Silesia, the eldest exercised a sort 
of feudal supremacy over the others. Conrad, duke of 
Masovia, being too feeble to withstand the attacks of the 
Prussians, called in the knights of the Teutonic order, who 
were rewarded for their services with a grant of the ter- 
ritory of Culm, The invasion of Poland and Silesia by the 
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A Mongols, although of short duration, ooca.'iiooed fearful 
havoc, but no actual loss of territory. 
§ 57. Prussia. 
348 The Prussians, a halt- civilized horde, inhabiting the line 
of coast from the Vistula to the Niemen, not oaly resisted 
successfully the attempts of the Poles to reduce them to 
submission, under pretence of converting them to Chris- 
tianity, but becoming theraseives the aggressors, compelled 
Conrad, duke of Masovia, to apply for assistance to the 
" Brethren of the Swoi-d" (an order originally established 
in Livonia),andsubsequentlytothe knights of the Teutonic 

B order. After an obstinate struggle, in which they were 
supported during a period of fifty-three years (1330-— 
1283) by crowds of adventurers fi-om Pomerania, Austria, 
and Brandenburg, the Teutonic knights became masters of 
Prussia, where tliey founded the cities of Thorn, Marien- 
werder, Elbing, &c., and introduced German civilization. 
The government of the conquered territory was adminis- 
tered by a provincial master, until the establishment of the 
order itself at Marienberg, in the year 1309. 
5 58. Hungary under the Arpads. 

249 Ladislav the Saint (see § 39} was succeeded by fifteen 
c kings of the Arpadic family, which became extinct in 1801. 

During the whole of Ibis period the Hungarians were en- 
gaged in wars with German kings and dukes, with Venice, 
the revolted maritime cities of Croatia and Dalmatia, with 
the Byzantine emperors, the Bohemians, Poles, and Rus- 
sians, and in domestic feuds occasioned partly by disputed 
successions, and partly by insurrections of the nobles, who 
compelled King Andrew II. (after his return from Syria) 
Dto grant them a charter, called "the Golden Book." But 
the heaviest calamity of all was the tenlble invasion of 
the Mongols, in 1241. Bela IV., who then occupied the 
throne, was compelled to seek an asylum in Dalmatia ; 
but on hia return he exerted himself manfully to restore 
the prosperity of his kingdom, which had been well-nigh 
depopulated by the war. 

5 59. Religion, Arts, Man^aciwres, ifc, during the Third 
Period. 

250 1. The Church. The attempts of Gregory Vll. 1o 
exalt the spiritual above the temporal pmver were followed 
up by his successors, particularly by Urban II., Paschalll., 
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Innocent HI. and IV., and towards the end of this period (250) 
produced not only the complete emancipation ofthe Church A 
from secular control, but the elevation of the pope to the 
rank of supreme judge over all temporal princes, whose 
crowns were placed at his absolute disposal. At the same » 
time, the ecclesiastical, aulhoriii/ of the popes was sD'ength- 
ened — I. By assemblies of the Chui-ch, in which term are 
comprehended, (1 ) oscumenical couDcils, convoked and pre- 
sided over by the pope himself; (2) synods held annually 
at Rome ; and (3) provincial synods summoned by the 
pope's legates. II. By sending legates with unlimited 
powers to all the countries of Europe. HI. By the esta- 
blishment of an appeal to Rome from the aenlences of 
meti'opolitans and bishops. IV. By an unscrupulous ex- 
ercise of the ri^ht of suspending refractory sovereigns, or 
placing their kingdoms under an interdict. The monaslie c 
system was also greatly enlarged: 1. By the establish- 
ment of the three religious orders of chivalry in Pales- 
tine, of three similar orders in Spain, and of the order 
of Knigbta. of the, Sword in Livonia {1199). 2. By 
the creation,- from time to time, of fresh orders, witii 
more strbgent raleaof discipline, a. The Prtemonstra- 
tenses (founded by 8, Norbert of Xanten, at Pie nont € 
near Laon). b. The Trinitarians, c. The Carmel tes on 
Mount Carmel). d. The Dominicans, or Preachers (founded 
by S. Dominic, a Spaniai'd), especially for the conve s on 
of heretics in the south of FraJice. c. The Franc sag 
(Ibunded by S.Francis of Assisi). The rules of tl etl ee 
liist enjoined povej'ty, in the strictest sense of the ter 
Ail attempts to re-uolte the Greek and Latin churches d 
were fmitless ; but, on the other hand, the Mai'onifes, and, 
to a certain extent, the Armenians, were reconciled to the 
Church of Rome. The teaching of Peter Abelard, his dis- 
ciple Arnold of Brescia, and other schoolmen of the twelfth 
century, produced a variety of sects — the Cathari in Ger. 
many and Italy ; the Waldenses, or Vaudois (founded by 
Peter Waldes, a rich merchant of Lyons); and the Albi. 
genses, in the south of France, which united towards the 
end of the 12th century, and were supported by many of 
the temporal nobles in their resistance to their bishops. For 
the suppression of these heresies' crusades were preached. 
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A and the court of inquisition established, subject at first to 
the authority of the bishops, but at a later period almost 
exclusively under the coctrol of the Dominicans. 
561 2. Political Constitution. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of this and the following period is the spirit o( 
political communiam which pervades every relation of 
life, and manifests itself in the establishment of orders of 
chivalry, Han seatic leagues among meichants, guilds and 
companies of handicraftsmen, universities and their nations, 
bands of mercenary soldieis, unions of ai-chitects and 

B painters, &:c. Two of the most important lesults of this 
spirit are — 1. Ckmalry, the germ of which may be found 
in the practice of the ancient Franks (among whom the 
horse-soldier was highly esteemed), but for its develop- 
ment it is indebted to the military exercises, at the courts 
of the German kings, and the combats of the Christians 

c with the Moors in Spain. Since the esiablishment of the 
feudal system, it had been the custom for proprietors of 
the larger estates to serve oa horseback ; and this union 
of persona, pledged to the performance of the same duties, 
soon assumed the form of a distinct oi-der of chivalry, which 
spread, by means of the crusades, over the east as well as 
the west ; its character being of course modified by the 
various circumstances of the countries in which it was 

Destablished. Thedegreesof chivahy were — {a) The page 
(from seven years old to fourteen), ivho was raised to the 
rank of (i) Esquire, and declared capable of bearing arms, 
by the delivery of a sword. The esquire was dubbed (c) a 
Knight (generally in his twenty-firat year) by the blow of a 
sword on his shoulder. The chief duties of knighthood 
were protection of the Church, widows, and orphans; 
maintenance of personal honor, even at the cost of life ; 
and a courteous and moilest demeanor towards ladies 
(galanterie). Forihe faithful performance of lliese duties, 
the knight was rewarded with the approbation of mankind 
and the panegyrical strains of minstrels, Themosisplen- 
did exhibition of chivalry was the tournament, — a develop- 
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ment of the ancient militaiy eserciaes, which assumed a (S5i) 
more systematic character towards the end of the twelfth A 
century, and soon became popular in every country of 
Europe. For the union of chivalry and monasticism, see 
p. 119. — 3. The eslablwhrnera and deveiopmenl of a free 221 
and privileged Burgher order throughout the whole of what 
was once the Cai'lovingian empire, (a) especially in Upper 
and Central Italy, where, during the disputes respecting the 
right of investiture, all affairs of police, finance, and ex. 
eeutive government in the cities, had been administered by 
civic magistrates, with the consules communis at tlieir head. 
At a diet held on the Ronealian plain during the second b 
campaign of Frederick I. in Italy, the supremacy of the 
emperor was established, and imperial lieutenants (podeslA) 
appointed to execute hia decrees ; but tlie misconduct of 
these ofiicers soon occasioaed their removal, and the ap- 
pomtment of civic podestd. At a later period, even the 
handicraftsmen claimed a share in the government, which 
until that time had been entirely in the hands of the patri- 
cians, and compelled the authorities to sanction the appoint- 
ment of a capitano del popolo, who became thenceforward 
the opponent of the podestA. Whenever it was requisite o 
that the contending parties should act in concert, the 
supreme political authority (signoria) was placed for a 
definite period in the hands of some neighboring prince, 
or renowned leader (condottiere). All these free cities 
adopted the Roman code, and a system of indirect taxation, 
(i) In Germany, especially in the times of Frederick II. and 
tile interregnum, the cities, partly by purchase and partly 
hy the strong hand, became possessed of similai- though 
less extensive immunities, such as immediate dependence 
on tlie empire, self-government, the right of coining money, 
imposing taxes, and holding mai'kets, with various com- 
mercial privileges, and freetrade to a certain extent. TheD 
conservation of these privileges was intrusted to a burgo- 
master, assisted by a college of counsellors, until the four- 
teenth centuiy, when the guilds, or trades- unions, seem to 
have taken forcible possession if not of all, at least of the 
most important civic offices, (c) In France, political 
privileges were granted to the cities by the nobility and 
clergy, either for a pecuniary consideration, or because 
tlicy had sagacity enough to perceive that their own pros- 
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(251) perity was closely interwoven wiih that of their vaseale. 
A (rf) In Ari-agon, the executive authority was shared by royal 
and civic functionaries. In the north and east of Europe, 
towards the middle of the thiileenth century, cities were 
founded after the model of these in the west, or oivio 
privileges granted to existing communitiea. It was only, 
however, in the maritime cities of Upper Italy that the 
attempt to emancipate themselves from the authority of 
their feudal sovereign was entirely successful. In Ger- 
many, especially, the imperial cities remained subject to the 
E emperor, acd the others to the great nohles. Delegates 
fi-om the cities appeared at diets first at Barcelona, then in 
Italy, and at a later period in England. 
252 3. Legislation and legal practice. The written 
codesof this period were either abstracts of existing laws com- 
piled by command of princes, or the works of private indivi- 
duals, whicli in process of time were recognized as public 
documents; such, for example, as the Lombardic feudal 
code and the Saxon and Swabian mirrors (Sachsenspiegel 
andSohwabenspiegel),the former for Northern, and thelat- 
oferforSouthernGermany: or they were charters granted by 
kings to their subjects, e. g. the Charta Magna Libertatum 
of King John, and the Charter of Andrew II. of Hungary. 
The compilation of civil codes was also common during 
this period. Towards its conclusion the judicial combat 
and the ordeal fell into disuse, but the practice of torturing 
suspected persons became more frequent, and the punish- 
ments inflicted on criminals more cruel and sanguinary, 
363 4. During this period the sciences, the study of which 
had hitherto been confined to the cloister, began to be 
cultivated by laity as well as clergy, under the auspices of 
the spiritual and temporal princes, whose object was greatly 
promoted by Ihe increased number of schools and the 
E establishment of tiniversHies. The most ancient of these 
f und ti ns owe their origin to the assemblages of young 
pe "son who flocked to the theological and philosophical 
i I f Paris, where Abelard lectured, and to the 
h I f jurisprudence at Bologna, in which the principles 
f h R nian law were expounded by Irnevius. The 
pup 1 and teachers foi^med a privileged corporation, or 
u s, with peculiar jurisdicSion. Aftei- the model 

of those two universities (at wliich the other si 
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gradually to be taught), establishments were formed during (253) 
3iis period at Padua, Naples, TJioiiloQse, Salamanca, Fer- A 
rara, Oxford, and Cambridge. The acholastic mode of 
treating theological subjects, which had been introduced by 
Lanfrauc and Anselm (f 1143), was pursued by Abelard 
{whosedogmas were coBdemued as heretical by St. Bernard) 
and by his disciple Peter Lombard, whose manual of 
theology was used as a test book for more than 300 years. 
In the thirteeath century, the discovery of the metaphysicai, 
physical, and ethical worits of Aristotle (his Logic having 
been the only one of liis treatises hitherto studied) laid the 
foundation of pM/oxopMcal scholastics, in which Albertua 
(count of BoUstadt) Maraus (f 1280), his disciple, Thomas 
Aquinas (f 1374), and Dues Scotus(j 1308) especially dis- 
tinguished themselves. Next to theology and philosophy the b 
canon and Roman laws were most zealously studied. His- 
tory, in central and western Europe, was written in Latin, 
until the time of Geoffroy and Joinville, two Frenchmen, 
who published the first historical work in the vernacular 
tongue. Mathematical science was learnt from the Ara- 
bian writere or from Arabic translations of Greek treatises. 
The most celebrated student in this department, and in 
chemistry, was Koger Bacon (j- 1294). Mechanics were o 
brought to great perfection during the erection of the noble 
buildings of this period, The use of the mariner's com- 
pass was also discovered. Byzantine literature was con- 
fined to historical works (Anna Comnena, Joh, ZonAras), 
critical expositions of tlie ancient Greek writers (Homer, 
by Eustathing), and treatises on jurisprudence and theolo- 
gy. Among the Ara/mtts, Averroes was distinguished as 
a philosophical writer, Abulfaradsh as a historian, and 
Geber as a mathematician. 
5. Art. 254 

(a) The jweiry of this period was deeply imbued with » 
the roraantie spirit of the crusades and of chivalry. In 
Germany epic and lyric poeliy attained their highest degree 
of excellence under the patronage of the Hohenslaufen. 
The productions of the former were of three sorts: 1. 
OriginaJ German compositions (the Nibelungen Noth, and 
other poems); 2, Imitations of northern trench works 
(legends of Charlemagne, Artliur, and the Knights of the 
RoundTable)ofofPrGven9ul romances; 3. Poetical ver- 
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(954) sions of ancient myths. The most distinguished professors 
A of lyric poeU'y were the Miniie-sinffei-s; Henry von Val- 
deck, Hartmann von der Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Walter von der Vogelweide, &c. " The war on the Wart- 
hui^" is a curious specimen of the poetical contests of 
those days. la the south of France, Provenijal minstrelsy 
was cultivated successfully during an entire century by the 
Trouhadours, who recited their compositions at the courts 
of the counts of Thoulouse, Provence, &c., whilst in the 
north, epic (principally the chivalrous romance, the contes 
and fabliaux), and at a later period didactic, allegoric, and 
lyrie poetiy flourished in the hands of the TrouvSres. 
The minstrelsy of the Troubadours travelled from Provence 
B to the east of Spdn and Lonibardy. In Castille the ex- 
ploits of the Cid furnished a fruitful subject for romance. 
In the north, Scandinavian poetry was cultivated with con- 
siderable success, especially m I<,eland, w here the mythic 
songs of the ancient Scalds aod innumeiable Sagas were 
brought together in the older and moie lecent Edda, 

255 (b) The German or new Gothic style of architecture, 
with its charactei'istic features, the pomted aich, slender 
column, aad elegant tracery, was imported fiom England 
by brotherhoods or unions of aiehitects (freemasons' 
lodges), and attained its highest pei fection in the thirteenth 

c century. The most magnificent specimens of this style 
of architecture, such as the minsters of Stiashnrg (begun 
in 1018) and Friburg, the chureh of St. Stephen at Vienna 
(1140), the domes of Magdeburg and Cologne (1248); in 
France, the cathedrals of Rouen, Rheims, and Amiens; 
in England, St. Peter's at York, and Westminster Abbey 
in London ; and in Spain, the cathedrals of Bui^s and 
Toledo, were at least commenced in this century. Secular 
buildings of every description, such as bridges, palaces, 
council -houses, monasteries, &c., were also erected at an 
enormous cost of labor and money. 

256 (c) Of the other arts, those were especially cultivated 
D which contributed to the embellishment of churches, east- 
ing in ironze, for instance, and painting on. glass, which was 
invented in the eleventh eentuiy, and had now attained 
great perfection. Sculpture and painting were not elevated 
to the rank of independent arts until the thiiteenth century 
(the former by Nicolo Pisano, f 1370, and the latter by 
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Cimabue, 1249 — 1300). Companies or unions of painters A 
were also formed in the thirteenth cent«iy. 

6. Commerce. — (a) Maritime [rade,(aa)mtheMeditei-- 257 
ranean, was carried on, for the most part, by Genoa, Venice, 
and Pisa, and also fay Marseilles and Barcelona, with the 
sea-ports of the Holy Land and Syria, the northern coast of 
Africa, Egypt, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and ihe Byzantine 
empire. For the trade of the Venetians and Genoese out 
of Constanlinople, see page 95. (bb) The commerce of 
the north of Europe flourished principally in (a) northern 
Germany, including Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg ; {(5) 
in the Netherlands, especially in the cities of Ypres, B 
Bruges, and Ghent, where Germans, Frenchmen, and 
Italians, were accustomed to meet for the purposes of trade ; 
(y) in the island of Gothland, with its capital Wisby, the 
general emporium of the commerce carried on by German, 
Norman, and Sclavonian adventurers in the Baltic, and 
thence overland by Novgorod into the interior of Russia. 
(b) The chief stations of the inland trade were Ratisbon, 
Vienna, Troyes, Lyons, Beaucaire, Augsburg, Ntlrnberg, 
Frankfort on the Main, and Cologne. The natural result 
of a commercial league between the cities of Southern 
Gej'many (Ratisbon, Ziirich, Augsburg, and Strasbuvg), and 
the Italian towns of Genoa and Vecioe, was an active in- 
terchange of merchandise through the passes of the Alps. 
Even among merchants, especially those of Germany, the c 
spirit of the age manifested itself in the foi-mation — I. Of 
several HajJsas, or unions of commercial men, in one or 
more cities, for the promotion and protection of their trade 
with foreign countries, in which they obtained various pri. 
vileges, and were permitted to erect warehouses and halls 
for the transaction of their business (e. g. the merchants of 
Cologne and other cities in the Netherlands enjoyed a 
monopoly of the trade with England, and had a Guildhall iu 
London). 3. Provincial unions, especially of cities in the D 
south of France and north of Germany, for the conservation 
of peace within the district over which their commerce ex- 
tended. Out of these two elements was formed in the fol- 
lowing century thegreat German Hansa. Duringthis period 
the enactments respecting maritime enterprise and com- 
merce consisted, for the most part, of letters- patent granting 
privileges to particular unions or places. The Church 
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(257) i-aised her voice in vain against commercial intercourse 
A wiiii Ihe Mahometans, but was more successful in her 
efforts to suppress tlie slave-trade. 
258 7. Manufactures,&c. Agriculture flourished during 
this period under the protection of the Treuga Dei, and 
derived considerable advantage from the establishment of 
a fi-ee peasant order during the crusades, and the settlement 
of Nelherlanders in north- eastern Germany. The cultiva- 
tiou of Ihe vine was eminently successful in the south of 
France and Christian Spain, and mining operations in 
E Bohemia and Moorish Spain. The importance of manual 
crafts was greatly augmented by the establishment of 
guilds, or companies, the freemen of which dwelt ui the 
same street or quarter of the city, and exposed their wares 
for sale on rows of benches or in halls. The manufac- 
ture of cloth flourished chiefly in Flanders, Upper Itaiy, 
Germany, and the south of France ; that of silk, in 
Italy ; of leather, in Moorish Spain ; of paper, in Italy 
and Spain, The beat articles of hardware, especially 
swords, were pi-oduced in the Netherlands, Upper Italy, 
c and Moorish Spain. The trade in glass was almost 
monopolized by Venice, Commercial prosperity was 
greatly promoted by the establishment of annual fairs, the 
erection of warehouses and depfita, and the invention by 
the Lorabaiils of bills of exchange. 



Fourth Period. 



From the H 



A. The West. 

§ 60. Germany and SvAlxerland. 

Geographical view of Germany between the 

years 1800 and 1500. 

9 1. The seven e&dora^e*. a. Three archbishoprics :— 

D viz. Mainz, Treves, and Cologne, h. Four temporal 

principalities: viz. 1, the Palatinate (cap. Heidelberg); 

2, Saxony (Wittenberg); 3, Bohemia (Prague), with 

Moravia and Silesia ; 4, Brandenburg (Brandenburg). 
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2. The Ducliks. a. In the west: — 1. Lon-aine (cap. (959) 
Nancy) ; 2, Luizelhurg or Luxemburg (Luxemburg), A 
with the county of Saarbrticken; 3, Liraburg (Limburg), 
Brabant (Brussels) ; 4, CSeves (Cleves), with the counties 
of Mark, Juliers, and Berg (DQsseldorf) ; 5, Guelderland. 
b. In the south; — l,Wurtembei^ (Stuttgart); 2,Bavai'ia 
(Munich); 3j Austria (Vienna), with Styria and Carniola ; 
4, Carinthia. e. In thenoith : — 1, Brunswick-Liinebuvg; 
2, HolsLein ; 3, Laueuburg ; 4, Mecklenburg (Schwei'in 
and Stargard) ; 5, Pomeraaia. 

3. The Principalities — Nassau and Aniialt. B 

4. The Margraoaie of Baden. 

5. The Landgraoates — Alsace, Hesse, sad Thuringia, 

6. The Burgravale of NOrnberg. 

7. Several Counties (Holland, Hennegan, Flanders, 
Namur, ifec.) 

8. The ATchbish(xpri.cs (exclusive of the three spiritual 
electorates), Salzbui'g, Magdeburg, and Bremen. 

9. Several (21) fiisfiopcic*. 

10. Ths (^'db) free imperial cities. Of these the niostc 
considerable were : — a. In Franconia — Spires, Worms, 
Mainz, Frankfort, Wetzlar, Erfurt, b. In Bavaria, Ndm- 
bei'g and Ralisbon. c. Jn Swahia — Ulm and Augsburg. 
d. In Alsace — Strasbui'g. e. Iq Lorraine^Metz, Tr&ves, 
Cologne, Aachen or Ais-ia-Chapelle, Dflren, f. In 
Saxony — Doitmund, Magdeburg, Bremen, Hambui^g, 
Ltlbeck. 

The kingdom of Bui'gundy, after its dismemberment, 
was divided between France and the Dukes of Burgundy. 

A. Kings of different houses, 1373—1847. 

1. RudolfofHabsburg (1273—1291). Asearlyas3e0 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the right of election q 
to the throne of Germany had been transferred from the 
ancient dukes, or popular leadei's, to the gfeat officers of 
tJie imperial household; viz. 1, the Archbishop of Mainz, 
as Arch- Chancellor of the German empire ; 2, the Arch, 
bishop of Treves, as Arcli-CbHucellor of the kingdom of 
Aries ; 3, the Archbishop of Cologne, as Arch-ChattCellor 
of the kingdom of Lombardy ; 4, the Count Palatine of the 
Bhine, as Grand-Sewer ; 5, the Dulte of Saxony, as Grand 
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(280) Mar,h.l ; 6, the King of Bohemia, as Gmnd Butler ■ 7 the 
"S'T T °f Bnn*nbm|, .. G„„d Ch.mberl.in.' After 
the death of Eiohard of Qimwall, the eleotora, on (he 
motion of the Aiohbiihop of Mainz, cho.e Eodolf of 
Habehurg,. nobleman of very aoderal. political In. 
Buenoe. The amb.i.adoi- of Bohemia having been 
exolnded from the hall of eleotlon, hi. master Sttooar 
refosed to reoojntze Rndolf; and being placed tinder the 
ban ol the empire, wa. compelled to relin,ul,h his claim, 
to the .overeignty of Au.tria, Styria, CariMhia, and Car- 

• M.rohfieJd (I27eV Rudolf granted Carintbia to Count 
Mambard of the Tyrol, and the three remaining prin- 
cipalitio. to 111. ms Albert and Rudolf. Ottooar's «,n 
Wenceslaus, wa. allowed to retain Bohemia and Moravia 
From thi. period the grand object of the German liinm 
famTlie," loestaWiah hereditary power in their 

^"J r!^ Adolpbn. of N.s.an (i2M_ia98), a oou.in 
Col the Arobbiohop of Mainz, wa. planed on the throne 
through the lufiuenoo of his kinsman, and in order to 
aronglben the interesls of his fmnily, purchased Thuringia 
and Meissen from the Landgrave, Albert the Degeneruo, 
whose „n, Frederick with the Bitten Cheek, and Di.zm.n 
refused to roojjniz. the compact. In the war which 
ensued ,uoh fearful barbarities were perpetrated by 
Adolphns, thai three of the electors, who were already 

f T"" ".S" '"""^ '' ""• ''"'•"'' •!» Ihrone void, 
and chose Albert of Austria, a son of Rudolf 1. Adol- 

2B» ' ; C ''1""? " "? '""= °' O'"'™. "" Worms. 
„ » Ik . t , !°' "' "" o'l""""". «hioh had fallen on 
of «h'i V ''°"""('^'*'-"">8)'''"™g<l>"l'fMi™ 
o Adolphus,wasnowooofirniedbyasecond6lection. His 
plans tor the aggrandizement of his house, and for render 
ing the imperial dignity hereditary in the family of Habs- 
burg, won nnsucco..fd; nor wa. he more fortunate in 
the revival of his claims to the sovereignty of Thurmgia 

ri'/jT"" "' "" "™°' "T"' f™i'r in Bohemia 
afftided him lui opportunity of placing hi. son Albert on 
the throne of (hat country; but this connection was Mon 
d»solved by the death of the new sovereign, and the elec. 
Hon of the Duke of Carinthia by the Bohemian people 
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The three forest cantons of SwiLzerlaad, Schwyz. Uri riim 
and Unterwaldei, (which had volunlarily placed ihem- A 
selves under the protection of the empire), having n " ' 
B.n attempt of Albert to render them hereditary p 



Fu- ' p ■. ■""• '''■^■■' "c'cuiiary possessions 

o_t his own family, were gnevously oppressed by the irape- 
ml goveraors Herman Gessler of Bruneolt and Berin- 
ger of Landenberg (?) The conspiracy of Werner 
a t a u f f a e h e r of Schwyz, Walter F U r s t (of A tlJnghausen 
in Un), and Arnold Melchthal of Ucterwalden, with 
thirty eonlederates, including the renowned William Tell, 
laid the foundation of the Swiss Confederacy (1307) 
Geasler was shot dead by aa arrow from the bow of Tell! b 
and Landenberg defeated by a stratagem, and expelled the 
country Infhemidst of hispreparationsfor a Swiss cam- 
paign, Albert was assassinated in Aargau by his nephew 
Duke John (Parricida), fi-om whom he had uninsliy with- 
held his poi-tion of the Habsbui^ estates. 

4. Henry VU., of Luxemburg (1308—1318), a2f 
brave and experienced wai'rior, was chosen by the eleotore 
on tHe motion of the Archbishop of Maicz. The attempts 
ol HeniT to extend the influence of his family were more 
successful than those of his predecessors, Bohemia having 
been made a fief of his house by the marriage of his son 
John with the heiress of that kingdom. A succession of c 
victories enabled him to enter Rome in triumph, and dI 

on hlB hearf flic im«,n.i„t „ .1 .. . - "^ .. r 



^■ T. ——-—•;■ -"— ■." ^■^•.li ituiiic lu inuHjpn, ana place 
on ms head the imperial crown, thus restoring the empire, 
which had been in a stale of abeyance for sixty-two years! 
We WBfi on the point of attacking the King of Naples, the 
head of the Guelphic party, when death pot an end to his 
ambitious projects. 

5. Louis IV., the Bavarian (1318— 1847), and Pre. 264 
derick ofAustria (1813—1330), tlie former chosen by D 
the Luxemburg, the latter by the Habsburg party. The 
house of Habsburg engaged in hostilities with the Swiss, 
whodeleated Frederick's brother, Duke Leopold of Austria, 
at Morgarfen (1315), andwiih the rival king at Mahl- 
dorf (1322), where Frederick was defeated and taken 
prisoner {by Schweppermann). A reconciliation was after- 
■waids effected (at Trausnttz) between the two kings, who 
Bhaied the thione until the death of Frederick, in 1330 
Afiei tlie battle of Mflhidorf, Louis had sent au army into 
Ital-v to a=si-,t thP Ghibellines against, the Guelphs, the 
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64) devoted adherents of the pope, and waa in consequence 

A excommunicated by John XXII. (at Avignon), his king- 
dom placed under an interdict, and the German crown 
offered to France. In defiance of this sentence, Louis 
marched to Milan, where lie waa crowned King of Lom- 
bardy, and then proceeding to Rome, received the imperial 
crown from Uie hands of the capitano del popolo, and 
placed a rival pope, Nicholas V,, on the papal throne. 

B Finding himself, however, too feeble to mainlain bis autho- 
rity in Italy, he returned, afler the death of Frederick, to 
Germany, where the electors, after endeavoring without 
success to effect a reconciliation between the pope and 
emperor, assembled the first electoral diet at Reuse 
(from which the King of Bohemia alone was absent), and 
declared tite empire independent of Ihe popedom, swearing 
at the same time to mainlain the privileges of the emperor 
and their own rights. Louis increased the possessions of 
his family by — 1, granting the March of Brandenburg as a 
fief to his son Lewis, after the eatinclion of the Ascaniaa 
family ; 2, annexing the Tyrol to his hereditary dominions, 
by the marriage of his son Lewigwith the Countess Margaret 

c Maultasch. In this instance he usurped the authority of 
the pope, by himself divoreing Margaret from her husband 
(John Heniy of Bohemia), and gi-anting a dispensation for 
marriage within the third degree of consanguinity; i), by 
seizing on the counties of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, 
and Hennegau, asfapsedfiefsof the empire, and con feiTing 
them on his wife (a sister of the Count of Holland, who 
had died without issue). The unconstitutional annexation of 
the Tyrol so disgusted the noblesof Germany, that the pope 
found little difficulty in persuading five of the electors to 
declare the throne vacant, and elect (in 1340) Charles, son 

D of John, king of Bohemia. The Bohemian party, on the 
death of Louis in the following year, elected Count Gfln- 
ther of Sehwartzburg, who contested the possession of the 
crown unlil his decease in 1349, when Charles was univer. 
sally recognized as King of Germany. 



B. Kings of the house of Luxemburg. 
1. Charles IV. (1347—1378). Afier receiving the 
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imperial crowo, through his ambassador, fi-om the hands of (265) 
the pope, Charles devoted his chief attention to the re- a 
moval of the eyile neceasarily atteadant oq the iU-defiaed 
form of election to the imperial throne which had hitherto 
been adopted. For the promotion of this object, he pub- 
lished (at the diets of Nurnberg and Metz, in 135Q) a 
document termed the golden bull, in which the mode 
of election, the nghta of the electors, and the terms on 
which peace waa thenceforth to be maintained in Germany, 
were definitively settled. By this constitution it was pro- b 
vided, that within three months of the death of anempeivar, 
the Archbishop of Mainz, as arch -chancel lor, should sum- 
man the seven electors to hold a new election, the result of 
which should he decided by a plurality of votes; that the 
coronation of the sovereign should fake place at Aachen; 
the electoi-8 should hold the first rank among the dignita- 
ries of the empire, and their territories be indivisible. All 
the other efforts of Charles were directed to the aggran- 
dizement of his hereditary kingdom of Bohemia, to which, 
under various pretences, he coiiti-ived to annex the March 
of Brandenburg, Silesia, the two Luaaces, and a portion of 
the Upper Palatinate. In pursuance of his plan, he also c 
founded the first Grerman university at Prague (1348) 
which soon numbered from 5000 to 7000 students, in- 
creased the number of convents and churches, promoted 
commerce, agriculture, and mining, effected an improve- 
ment in the framing and administration of the laws, and de- 
molished the robbei -castles. The funds necessaiy for these 
improvements wete obtained by granting extensive privi- 
leijes to the imperial cities, in return for large sums of 
money, oi equivalent advantages. The most important of 
tliese privileges were, the right of self- taxation, forming 
alliances, and making wai' and peace; exemption from all 
external juiisdictiou and inviolability. During his reign, d 
the influence of the aristocratic order was augmented by 
the addition of five new dukedoms, viz. Mecklenburg, 
Luxemburg, Bar, Li&ge or Luttich, and Berg; and the 
number of confederacies of towns increased to five, viz. the 
German Hansa, now at the summit of its power, the con- 
federacy of the seven Frieslandic maritime districts, the 
Rhenish, Swiss, and Swabian confederacies; besides 
tlwse of the nobility (the order of St. George, in Swabia; 
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A the associations of the Lion and Falcon, &c.) Charles 
was succeeded by his eldest son, the Roman kine. 
366 3. Wenzel, or Wenceslaus (1378-1400), who re. 
tamed Bohemia and Silesia, to which the dukedom of Lux- 
emburg was added afterthe death (without issue)of his unde 
Wenzel. His brother Sigiamund received Brandenborg as 
his portion. The cities aad knights haying renewed and 
strengthened their confederacies, and a union of the three 
estates, princes, knights, and cities, having been formed in 
Swabia, under the auspices of Count Eberhard of Woi'tem- 
berg, Wenceslaus, in order to maintain his influence, esta- 
blished a general union in southern Germany, and placed 
B himself at its head. A plan was already in progress for 
establishmgacoiifederacyofthe entire empire, when the dis- 
putes between the nobles and cities occasioned a war, which 
terminated in the defeat of the cities (near Doffingen and 
Worms in 1388). Wenzel now took pari with the victorious 
nobles, dissolved the confederacies of the cities, and pro- 
claimed a general peace. About the same lime the Swiss 
confederation (which had been recently strengthened by the 
accession of Loceme, Zurich, Glarus, Zug, and Bern) 
defeated their oppressor Leopold of Austria, near Seui- 
pach (i3S6), chiefly through the patriotic self-sacrifice of 
c Arnold of Winkelried. A second victory, obtained 
m 1388 over the duke's sons at NSfels, secured to the 
Bwiss tile undisturbed possession of their conquests. The 
capricious tyranny exei-cised by Wenceslaus in Bohemia 
where he constantly resided, and his utter indifierence to 
the interests of the empire, rendered him an object of 
universal contempt. He was at length imprisoned by his 
brother Sigismund, and set aside by the three spiritual 
electors, who chose the Count Palatine Rupeit as his 



r (1400); but the recognition of this prince was 
by no means univeraal. 
267 3. Wenzel and Rupert (1400— 1410). An attempt 
D to force his way through Italy to Rome ended in defeat, 
and lost Rupert the confidence of the nation. On his 
return to Germany he endeavoi-ed to restore order by 
measures of extreme severity, which were vehemently 
opposed by a confederacy of nobles and cities. After his 
death a double return was made by the electors, one party 
choosmg Wenzel's brotlier Sigismund, Margrave of Bran- 
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denburg, and by marriage King of Hungary ; the other (267) 
giving their votes to his cousin Joljst ( jodacus), Marsrave a 
of Moravia. Germany had now three kinga ; but Jo<lacua 
dying a lew months after his election, Sigisraund remained 
undisputed occupant of the throne. 

7^t-,^^§.[^""""**' ""'"e'^ally recognized from 1410 to26S 
1437. Ihe great object of his reign was the extermina- 
ton of schism. For nearly forty of the seventy years 
durmg which the popes had been resident at Avignon, it 
had been the practice of the Roman and French colleges of 
cardmala to elect each its own pope. A council Sd at B 
t^a. in 1409, instead of suppressing, increased this irrcffu- 
larity, by deposing both Gregory Xll. and Benedict XIII 
?\ '?^°S?'^'"S Ale.xander V., and after his death 
John XXIU. as sovereign pontiff; but the previously 
e ected popes refusing to resign, there were now three rival 
claimants to the papal throne. For the removal of these c 
irregularities, a general council was summoned by the 
emperor (and pope ?) to meet at Constance in 1414. The 
council was divided, for the convenience of voting, into 
four nations— the Italian, French, German, and English to 
which were afterwards added five votes of the Spaniards 
i^ three principal objects were (1) The entire suppression 
oj schism. This was attained by the removal of the three 
mal popes. Benedict XUI. and John XXKI., who had 
lied from Constance, were deposed ; Gregoi-y Xlt. abdi- 
cated voluntarily. A new pope, Martin V., was then 
elected U. The eiairpation of here^. The writings of D 
the Oxfoi-d theologian, John Wickliffe, who had attacked 
not only the system of monaohisra and the supremacy of 
the pope, but the doctrine of transubstantiatioii and other 
dogmas of the Church, had Ijeen brought to Prague by a 
Bohemian nobleman, Hieronymus, or Jerome, Faulfiacb 
(commonly called Jerome of Prague), who had studied at 
Oxfoi-d. The Bohemian theologians, who were for the 
most part realists, in opposition to the German nominalists,' 
eageriy embraced doctrines which accorded so well with 

V The realiata mKintaiced that miivfrsBl or genera! ideaa of thiiisa 
were objecUve. !. e. independent of the human Hnderslanding ; ihe nom^ 
Z^^'T^fndlT''^ ™47>=«^, i. 0. exiBlent only in the mind._i¥o(. 
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)8) their own system. Among tlieir pi-ofessore was John 

A Huss, who wrote against indulgences, notwithstanding the 
repeated prohibitions of tlie Archbishop of Pi'ague and the 
pope. Huss appeared before the counoi!, and in direct 
violation of a safe conduct granted to him by Sigismund, 
was condemned as a heretic, and delivered up to the em- 
peror, who commanded him to be burat, and charged the 
elector palatine with the execution of the sentence. His 
friend, Jerome of Prague, at first recanted, but subsequently 
withdrew his recantation, and suffered the same pimish- 

Bment. (3) A iltormigh reform of the Church. This plan 
almost entirely miscarried through the dissensions of the 
different nations ; a few only of the more pressing demands 
being met by concordats with each nation separately. 
The Hussite war (1430—1436). The disciples of 
Huss (who had also adopted the opinion of Professor 
Jacob of Meiss, that the Holy Communion ought to be 
admimsteiedin both kinds to the laity) chose Huas's liege 
loid, Niiholas of Hussineca, to be their leader, and de- 
manded of Wenceslaus permission to celebrate their service 

c in all the chuiches. This being refused, tfiey assembled 
on a mountain, to which they gave the name of Tabor, 
placed themselves under the command of a brave knight 
named John Ziska, and stormed the council-house of 
Plague In the midst of these disorders, Wenceslaus died 
of apople\y, and was succeeded in his hereditaiy domi- 
nions by bis brother Sigismund. The opposition of the 
Hussites to then new sovereign was even more violent 
than It had been to his predecessor, because it was to him 
that they attiibuted the murder of their master, Huss. The 

D pope commanded the preaching of a crusade against them ; 
but the Hussites (although divided after Huss s death into 
four parties, viz., the Taborites, Orphans, Horebites, and 
Pragueites) maintained their position in the mountains, 
until they had extorted from the council of Basle permis- 
sion to receive the Holy Communion in both kinds, it being 
at the same time distinctly taught that its reception under 
one form was equally efficacious. The embarrassments in 
which Sigismund was involved, compelled him not only to 
pledge and alienatemany of the privileges and possessions 
of the empire, but even to sell his own hereditaiy margra- 
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vate of Brandenburg, with ifs electoral dignity, to the Bur- (3G8) 
grave Frederick of Nurnhurg, for 400,000 ducats (in the A 
year 141f>). 

C. Kings of the house of Austria (from H88). 

1. Sigisrnund was succeeded on the Gemian throne, as 269 
well as in Bohemia and Hungary, by his son-in-law, 
Albert of Austria {1488, 1439), who revived the 
question of the division of Germany into circles, which 
was again brought forward by his cousin and successor, 

2. Frederick III. (1440— 1493), who undertook the 270 
guaj'dianship of Ladisiaua, the infant son of Albert il. b 
But the want of unanimity among the nobles rendered such 

a measure impracticable, and also prevented, at a sub- 
sequent period, the acoomplishment of a plan for the esta- 
blishment of animperial chamber of justice. Proclamations, 
it is true, were issued from time to time, strictly enjoining 
peace throughout the empire j but the feuds of her nobles 
still continued to exhaust the energies of Germany. In c 
conjunction with Zoi'ich {which had quarrelled withSchwyz 
respecting the county of Toggenburg), Frederick at tiie 
head of an army of French mercenaries, tlie Armagnaes, 
entered Switzerland,in the hopeof recovering the Austriao 
provinces which had been wrested from Leopold, but was 
compelled, after sustaining two defeats, to confirm the ooq- 
federatea in the possession of the conquered territory. The 
council of Btlsle, which had attempted to reduce the power 
and revenues of the papal see, was vehemently resisted by 
Pope Eugenius IV., who summoned another council to 
meet at FeiTara. In consequence of this proceeding, the d 
council of Basle elected a rival pope (Felix V.); but the 
conclusion of the concordat of Aschaffenburg, or Vienna, 
by Frederick II. (through his private secretary jEneas 
Sylvius Pieoolomini, afterwards Piua II.) with Pope 
Nicholas V., the successor of Eugenius Iv., restored to 
the pope most of the rights of which he had been deprived 
by the council, which soon afterwards dissolved itself, and 
also pej-suaded itscreature, Felix V., to abdicate. A cru- 
sade against the Turks, who had taken CoDstantinople, and 
now threatened the western empire, was in vain pi-oclaimed 
by the pope and emperor. Frederick, the last emperor 
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(S70) wiio received the imperial ci'own at Rome, increased hia 
A hereditaiy possessions by (1) sharing with his brother 
Albert the dukedomof Austria, vacant by the death of the 
young Ladislaus (son of Albert II.). After his brother's 
death, Fredericlt became sole duke of Austria; but the 
Bohemians and Hungarians elected two native kings, the 
former George Podiebrad, and the latter Matthias Cor- 
vinus, both of whom successfully resisted the attempts of 
the emperor to reduce them to submission. In the year 
1485, Corvinus took possession of Austria, wliich he 
B retained until his death {in 1490). 2. But the most im- 
poitant acquisition of territory was that of the Netherlands 
and Burgundy, by the marriage of his sou Maximilian with 
Mary, daughter of Chariee the Bold, duke of Bui'guody 
(1477). The possession of these territories was success- 
fully maintained by Maximilian in a war with France. 

§ 61. The States of Italy. 

A. In Upper Italy. 

371 4. Venice, which had been raised by the crusades to 
c the rank of a fij'sl-rale commej'cial and naval power, and 
possessed most of the islands and maritime towns of the 
Byzantine empire, was engaged for 125 years in a war 
with Genoa (1256—1381} respecting the trade of the 
Black Sea. At tlie end of that period a peace was con- 
cluded at Turin, on terms advantageous to Venice. The 
most palmy days of the republic were in the first half of 
the fifteenth century, when a monopoly of the Indian trade, 
by way of Egypt, was secured to her by a treaty with the 
Sultan of Egypt, an increase of territoiy obtained in Upper 
Italy and Dalmatia (partly by treaties and partly by con- 
quest), and the islaods of Corfu and Cyprus added to her 
D possessions. Most of these Greek dominions were after, 
wards wrested from them by the Turks ; and the discovery 
of a new passage to the East Indies destroyed their mono- 
poly of the Indian trade, and completed their ruin. The 
sovereign authority was m the hands of a great council of 
480 members, who at first were chosen annually by the 
people out of the entire body of citizens, but at a later 
period (1297) the right of sitting in the council being con- 
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fined fo the actual members and their families, an hereditary a 
aristoci'acy was created, 

2. la Milan, ibe struggle between the Ghibelline no- 272 
bles, headed by ilie family of Visconti, and the Guelphic 
burghers, supported by tiie family of Delia Torre, was 
terminated by Henry VII., who expelled the Torre, and 
noinioated Matteo Visconti imperial lieutenant (vicar) of 
Milan (I'JIO) The conquestof several neighboring cities 

ll^bled \ laconti to uierease the possessions of his house, 
which under John Galeazzo Visconti (who obtained the 
glint of an heieditary dukedom from Wenceslaus) was 
twnei of almost the whole of Upper Italy. After the b 

ilmction of the ra de line of the Visconti, the supreme 
uuthoiiLywasconfeiiedonFranoescoSforza, a mercenary 
bofdiei in the Milanese service, who. made the dukedom 
leieditaiy m hii family. 

S The repuHic of Genoa acquired some maritime 273 
fnnns aad coosideiable commercial advantages in eon- 
sequence of the restoration of the Greek empire. The 
Loncluaion of a stiuggle of 200 years with Pisa, placed ate 
their disposal the gi eater part of Coi'sica and Sardinia; 
but their long war with Venice, and still more their own 
intestine feuds so weakened them, that they were com- 
pplled to submit sometime to Milanese, sometimes to 
Pienth domination 

B In Central Italy. 

1 IiFliifnce the people, or guilds, after a long Strug- 374 
gie witii the nobles, obtained the ascendency, conquered the 
neighboring districts, and divided themselves into three 
classes, vas. higher and lower guilds, and commons, i. e. 
persons not belonging to any guild. The members of the u 
higher guilds were, generally speaking, bankers; hence 
arose an aristocracy of wealth, headed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury by the rich and powerful family of the Medici. The 
foundation of their importance was laid by John di Me- 
dici, the wealthiest banker of- Florence, His son Cosmo 
(1429 — 1464) was driven into exile by the jealousy of the 
other bankers, but within a year he was recalled, and 
honored with the title of father of his country, a distinc- 
tion richly merited by his political sagacity and liberal 
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(974) pati-onage of the fine arts. Not oaly in Florence and 
A Tuscaiiy, but in Umbria, Venice, and even iji Jerusalem, 
the most magnificent worlts of arcbitecture, sculpture, and 
peiinting, bore witness to hia exquisite taste. His son 
Peter died soon after hia father (1469), to whom he bore 
little resemblance, and was succeeded by Loreazo, whose 
munificent patronage of the arts and sciences elevated 
Florence to the rank of a second Athens (1469—1493). 
276 2. States of the Church. During the residence of 
Btiie popes at Avignon (1306— 1376) several cities, prin- 
cipally in the March of Ancona, threw off the papal yoke, 
and placed themselves under the control of tyrants. Even 
Rome itself was distracted by frequent revolutions (in one 
of which a plebeian named Cola Rieozi assumed the title 
of tribune), and by the feuds of the Colonna (Ghibellines) 
and Ursini (Guelphs). It was not until the end of this 
period that the States of the Church were re-united. Avig- 
non was added to tliem by purchase in 1348. 

C. In Lower Italy. 

276 1. In Naples, the house of Anjoii occupied the throne 
c until 1443, when the countiy was conquered by Alfonso V. 
of Arragon, who already possessed Sicily. At hia death 
Alfonso bequeathed Naples, as a separate kingdom, to his 
natural son Ferdinand, whose posterity continued to reign 
until the year 1504. 

^2^^ 3. Sicily remained a distinct kingdom under the sons 
of Peter III. of Arragon and their successors, until the 
extinction of the family, when it was united to Arragon. 

5 63. France. 

A. Under the last Capets 

(1270—1328). 

378 10. Philip III. (1270— 1385), after the death of his 

D fatlicr, witlidrcw his army from Tunis, married his son 

Philip to Johanna, heiress of NaVarre, and died on his 

return from an unsuccessful expedition against Arragon. 

279 11. Philip IV., Le Bel (1385— 1314), king also of 

Navarre, in right of his wife Johanna. This monarch, the 

distinguisliing features of whoso character were ambition, 
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cunning, avarice, and cruelty, obtained possession of Gui- (379) 
enne (winch he afterwards restored) during a war witii a 
England, occasioned by a quarrel between some English 
and Fi-ench sailors. A successful insurrectioo of the Flem- 
ings, at that time allies of England, compelled him to 
abandon Flanders, which had also fallen into his hands. 
Pope Boniface VIII., who had. excommunicated Philip for 
extorlmg coDfributions from the clergy for the prosecution 
ot this war, was seized by the Jung's servaats, and died of 
^Jd T "^^* P°P® ^"^ °"®' Clement V. (Archbishop 
of Bourdeaiix), established himself at Avignon, which con- 
tmued to be the papal rea'dence f o 1305 to 187G A b 
cruel persecut o wascar e on aga nst the Kn ghts Tem- 
plars whose wealth had exc ed the cup d y of Philip 
Afce along but ost unfa r t al many enfersof the 
order vere oonden ned to be bu nt on the ev dence of 
perju ed w t ease? or after co fess ons extor ed by the 
rack The o de tself was eit ejy supp essed by Pope 
Clement V. (at the conned of Vienne). 

After the death of Philip IV. the crown was worn in 280 
rapLd succession by his three sons, Louis X., Philip V. c 
(who persuaded the estates of his kingdom to pass an act 
excluding females from the throne), and Charles IV,, who 
died without male issue, and was succeeded by his cousin, 
Philip of Valois. Navarre was settled on Johanna, daugh- 
ter of Louis X., and was not re-united to France until tiie 
n of the Bourbons in 1589. 



B. Under kings of the house , 

(isae— 1589). 

Loiiia IX. 



I,ouig X , Piiilip V..CImrlea fV., Isabella PhilipVI. 
Jdiaiiiia, Edward IL, 

King of England. 



Robert de Ciemi 

^ founder of [he Bou 

es of Valois. family. 
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282 I. Philip VI. (1328—1350). The claims to the 
A throne of France advanced by Edward HI., as grandson of 

Phihp IV., on the ground that hia mother alone, and not 
her male issue, was excluded from the succession, occa- 
sioned a war between England and France, which lasted 
more than a hundred years (1339 — 1463). Edward III. 
(who had assumed the title of King of France) formed an 
alliance with the Flemings, under Artevelde, a brewer of 
Ghent, and the Count of Artois, who had been expelled 
from France for forgery, and obtaiaed a splendid naval 
B victory off Sluys (1340); then landed in Normandy with 
hia son, Edward the Black Prince, defeated the French at 
Creasy (1346), and took Calais, which was entirely colo- 
nized by the English, and remained in their possession 
until the year 1558. Philip added Dauphine, Champagne, 
and Brie, to the possessions of the French crown. The 
right of voting grants of the public money was conceded 
by him to the estates of the realm. He died during an 
armistice with England. 

283 2. John the Good (1850-1364) was defeated by 
cthe Black Prince at Mauperluis, near Poitiers (1356), 

where he was taken prisoner with his youngest son Philip, 
and conveyed to London. During his captivity a demo- 
cratic paity was formed at Paris by Mareel, president of 
the Parisian guild of merchants, whilst almost at the same 
time a disturbance broke out in the north of Prance, among 
the peasants (Jaquerie), who were grievously oppressed by 
the nobles. After defeating these undisciplined bands, the 
nobles tendered their services to Prince Charles, who 

obtained quiet possession of Paris after the i 

Dof Marcel. A peace was concluded at Bretigny ( 
Charti-es), on the following terms, — Edward III. receivea 
Guienne, Poitou, Calais, &c., as souverain possessions, in 
return for his renunciation of iho title of King of France, 
and of the provinces formerly held by England. On the 
other hand. King John agreed to pay a considerable ransom 
for his liberation: but this not being forthcoming, he re- 
turned to London, where he died a prisoner, after bestow- 
ing the vacant dukedom of Burgundy on his youngest son, 
Philip the Elardy. 

284 3. Charles V.. the Wise (1364—1380). His distin- 
guished general, Bcrtrand du Guesclin, cleared the kingdom 
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of marauding bands of mercenaries, whom lie led into Spain, (3845 
where a disputed succession to tlie Castilian throne had a 
occasioned a civil war. The same general, in a war which 
soon afterwards broke out between PVance ajad England 
wrested from the English crown all its possessions in France 
except Calais and a pait of Guieimc, 

4. Charles VI. (1380-1422) at first, on account of 285 
Jus minority, and afterwai-ds of his imbecility,' was placed B 
under the guardianship of his uncles the Dukes of Berry 
and Burgurfdy, whose right to this office was vehemently 
contested by the Dulte of Orleans, brother to the king. 
I fiese conflicting claims occasioned the formation of two 
jmities, one of which sided wilh Burgundy, whilst the other 
{headed by the Compted'Ar!nagnac)supported the Dukeof 
Orleans. After the assassination of Orleang, a bloody civil 
war raged between the two factions, during which the 
English again entered France and gained the victory of 
Azincourt (1415). The Burgundian party obtained pos- c 
session of the city of Paris, which they held until the deatli 
ol the Dnke of Burgundy, who was assassinated by the 
attendants of the Dauphin, on the bridge of Montereau (on 
the Yonne). His son, Philip the Good, of Burgundy, im- 
piored the assistance of Henry V. of England, who entered 
I ans, married Catherine, daughter of Charles VL, and was 
proclaimed heir-presumptive to the throne of France; but 
died before Charles, leaving an infant son. Two months 
after his decease Charles died also, and was succeeded bv 
the Dauphin as ^ 

5. Charles yil. (1428—1461), whilst at the same 286 
time Henry V[. of England was proclaimed king in the north d 
ol b ranee. After sustaining two defeats, Charles was com- 
pelled to cross the Loire, and the city of Orleans was on the 
eve of surrendering to the English, when a peasant eirl 
named Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, a native of Dom 
Remy, near Vauoouleurs, in Champagne, placed herself at 
the head of the French army, and compelled the English to 
raise the siege (1429). Then she conducted Charlls VII 
in triumph to the city of Rheims, where he was crowned ; 
but falhng (1430) into the hands of her enemies during 
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(986) the siege of Compiegne, she was tried for witchcraft, and 

A burnt at Rouen, on the 30th of May, 1431. A recon- 
ciliation was effected between the Duice of Burgundy and 
Charles VU., the city of Paris surreadering to the king, 
whilst the English, deprived of Normandy and Guienne, 
wei:e compelled, after a fruitless struggle, to content them- 
selves with the possession of Calais and the Channel 
Islands. The war was terminated, without any formal 
conclusion of peace, in consequence of the struggles be- 
tween the factions of the red and white rosea"in England. 
The oj'ganization of some companies of cavalry, and of the 
francs- are hers, or free sharpshooters, as a body of infantry, 

Blaid the foundation of a standing army. The influence 
exercised over the mind of the king by his mistress, Agnes 
Sorel, occasioned an estrangement between Charles and 
the Dauphin, who sought an asylum at the court of the 
Duke of Burgundy, after an unsuccessful attempt to de- 
prive his father of the crown. 
287 6. Louis XI. (1461—1483) attempted to establish the 
absolute power of the crown by the following measures: 
1. All the servants of his father were dismissed, and their 
places supplied by persons who were indebted for their 
advancement solely to Louis himself. 2. The estates of 
the different provinces were convoked instead of the great 
councilof eslatesoftherealm. 8. Measureswere adopted 
for humbling the princes of the blood, and two great vassals 

c of the crown, the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany. The 
result of this policy was the formation of a league, termed 
"la ligue dubieu public," between the disgraced miilisters 
of the crown and the two dukes, who compelled the king, 
after an indecisive battle at Montlheri, to make important 
concessions, which he afterwards refused to ratify. The 
league was soon afterwards dissolved through the intrigues 
of Louis, by whom the Liegeois were urged to make 

D repeated incursions into the Burgundian territory. During 
one of these inroads, Louis, who had rashly visited the 
Duke of Burgundy at Pei'onne, was detained a prisoner, 
and only released on condition of granting several impor- 
tant immunities to his powerful VEissal. In revenge, Louis, 
during the absence of Charles the Bold (who was engaged, 
as protector of the Archbishop of Cologne, in reducing the 
revolted city of Neuss), stirred up the inhabitants of Lor- 
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raine and the Swiss to make war on Burgundy. After re- (287) 
ducing Lori-aine, Cliarles marched into Switzerland, where A 
he was defeated at Granson and Murten, in 1476, 
The Duke of Lorraine, who had been deprived of his 
dominions, was restored by the Swisa; and Charles, in an 
attempt to avenge this insult, lost his life before Nancy 
in 1477. The dukedom of Bui^undy lapsed, as a void B 
male fief, to the crown of France ; but the aumerous Ger- 
man sei^ories which had been incorporated withBurgundy 
by marriage, purchase, and inheritance, and even some of 
the smaller French fiefs, were afterwards acquired by 
Austria, through tlie marriage of the Archduke Maximilian 
with Mary of Burgundy, daughter and sole heiress of 
Charles the Bold. Thedeath of bis brother enabled Louis 
to annex Guienne a«d Normandy to Fraoce; and when 
the house of Anjou became estincl, he inherited Anjou, 
Provence, and Maine, together with the claims of that 
family to the Neapolitaji throne. His son, 

7. Charles VIIL (1483— 1498) conquered Naples, 288 
but was compelled to abandon his conquest by the united c 
forces of the pope, the Emperoi MiAimilian, Ferdinand 
the Catholic, the Duke of MlUii and thp Republic of 
Venice. With him expired the eklt i line of the liouse of 



A. Kings of the house of Plantagcnet, 
5. Edward I. (1272—1307) annesed Wales to the 2: 
English emwij. His son Edward assumed the lille of b 
Prince of Wales, which has ever since been borne by the 
heir-apparent. The exlioction of the dynasty of the house 
of Kenneth (1286) was followed by the disputes of thir- 
teen claimants to the Scottish throne, among whom the 
most powerful were Balliol and Bruce. Edward, as feudal 
sovereign of Scotland, decided this dispute by placing 
John Balliol on the throne ; but the new king immediately 
renounced his allegiance to the crown of England, and 
wi>a deposed by Edward, who subdued Scotland, but died 
duvmg a campaign against Robert Bruce, who had been 
crowned by the insurgent Scots. 
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(289) 6. Edward II. {1307-1327),son.in.kwofPhilipIV. 
A of !< ranee. The feeble government of this monarch, who 
was a mere tool ia the hands of unworthy favorites, 
encouraged the nobles to resist the authority of the crown, 
whilst at the same lime the Scotch not only maintained 
thetr mdependence, but even made frequent incursions mto 
England, and at lenglb compelled the Idng to grant an 
armistice. His wife Isabella, who had visited Prance, in 
the hope of putting an end to a war which had hrokenout 
between Edward and her brother Charles IV., conspired 
with her paramour Moitiraer against the unfortunate king, 
and havmg landed in England at the head of sonie Nether- 
landish troops, and gained over a majority of the nobles 
and the rabble of London, she compelled the parliament 
to depose Edwai'd (who was soon afterwards brutally 
murdered) and to proclaim his son 
290 7. Edward 111. (1327— 1387), whoemaiicipatedhim- 
B self fi-om all control by hanging Moitimer, and banishing 
his mother from court. After fhe death of the Scotch 
king, Robert Bruce (f 1829), his son David was called to 
the throne, but was soon compelled by the English to 
abdicate in favor of Edward BallioJ, who consented to 
recognize the supremacy of Edward 111. The disputes 
respecting the right to tlie Scottish throne continued until 
c the accession of the Sfuai-ts in 1371. The frequent pecu- 
niary embarrassments, occasioned by the expenses of a war 
with Prance, compelled Edward to convoke his parliament 
seventy limes. During this reign the gi'eat council of the 
nation was first divided mto the Upper House (prelates 
and barons), and the Lower (inferior nobles and represen- 
tatives of cities). 
291 8. Richard II. (1377-1399), son of the Black 
f frince, suppressed an insurrection of the people, occa- 
sioned by the oppressive system of taxation; but after- 
wards became the slave of unworthy favorites, and was 
deprived of almost all his authority by his uncle the Duke 
of Gloucester and a commission of regency. The reins of 
government were again placed in his hands by the parlia- 
ment, and a second time wrested from him by Henry, 
duke of Lancaster (a grandson of Edward III., who 
had been banished by Richard). The unfortunate king 
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B. Three kings of the house of Lancaster, 

a collateral branch of the Itouse of Fhnlagenet. 

(1399—1461.) 

1. Henry lY. (1399—1413.) His reign was dis- 392 
turbedby repeated conspiracies, all of which were rendered b 
abortive by the courage and sagacity of the Jdng. His 
brave son, 

2. Henry V., obtained a brilliant victory over the 293 
French at Agincourt, and conquered Normandy. He 
married the daughter of Charles VI., and waa nominated 
successor to the French throne after the death of his father- 
in-law, but died before him, and was succeeded by fak 
infant son. 
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of Ktarf'p^'- <™2-1461), who .»™eJ th. lltl. 295 
semmn. m that oonnliy, with the eiooplioo of Calais mel 

•cendaolof Ih, „c™d „„ „f Ed„„d III Z, houi. of 

oo...,onedth.w.„ „f th, ,ed (L-oaatef) and wffe 
,tl ■ ^ roses. Richard was nominated protector during 
the insanilj of tile liini. hoi r.f,».J .. i..,™ .u ° 2^ 



/ — „ , "'^'""o was nominated protector durin? 
ahi.T''"""^'"'''' "'°' "'""^ '• '-S» ">• °ffi" 
Alb'n'.TSk ^Tl'",""' ""• "" f»Sl" (•' Si. 
which th, \- ' "■■ ''"'■"■•"Pl" i» "«0), in each of 
inally, he agreed to abdicate in favor of Richard. Th. 

Fd„. J r '"° " "" '«""' °f Walnfield. Hi. son 



C. Three Iiings of the house of Yorli. 
(1461—1465.) 

■itL™?""'? "; ("«1-1«8.) After an i„eifec,„,i ^^ 
attempt to replace her hnsband on the throne by mean, of c 
French troop,, Margaret formed an alhance wii, ihe Earl 
of Warwick (who had he.n ill-ire.ted by Edward, and h«^ 
token rofog. in Fruice), and with hi, son-in. »! the 

?i ™ °''r "J ""™'= ■"»"'«' "> E»ei.«d di 

posed Edward, and reseated Henry on the throne (1470V 
but in the followmg year, Edward, who was snpporiod by 
his brother-in-law, Charles th. Bold, of Burgundy -r.- 
appeared m England, and defeated th. forees of WaVii.k 
and Margaret. Henry TI. died suddenly in the Tower 
(pjssibly by the dagger of Riohard, duke of Gloucester), 
and the house of Lancaster became extinct with the ex 
ception of Henry Tudor, who fled to Brittany 

2. Edward y. (1483), soon after his father's death, 207 
was set aside by his guardian and unci., Richard of Glou- n 
eester, who ascended the throne as 
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)8 3. Richardlll. (1483—1485.) In the year 1485 he 

Awasslainat the battle of Bosworth, and Henry Tudor 

(earl of Richmond) as King Henry VII., reconciled the 

conflicting claims of tlie Iwo liouses, by a marriage with 

Elizabeth of York. 

§ 64. The Pyrenaan Peninsula. 
99 The only poasesaion which still remained (in 1237) in 
the hands of the Moors, was the little kingdom of Granada, 
generally dependent on Castile, but enjoying considerable 
political, agricultural, and commercial prosperity, until its 
union with Castile (in consequence of a disputed succes- 
sion) in 1492. ^ , , . ^ 
00 The two Christian kingdoms— ^n-(r^o»(to which 
B Sardinia, and afterwai-ds Sicily, and, for a short time, 
Naples, were annexed, and which was partly governed by 
a peculiar magistracy (the Juslilia), acting as a mediator 
between the king and the estates of his realm) and Cas- 
tile, were united in 1479, by the marriage of Ferdmand 
of Arragon with Isabella, the heiress of Castile. Each 
kingdom retained the constitution by which it had been 
governed previously to tlie union. Granada was added in 
1492. Navarre, which had been annexed at an early period 
to France, was settled in 1316 on Jobanna, daughter of 
Louis X., and became thenceforward aseparate independent 
c kingdom. In Porttigal, after the extinction of the legitimate 
Bargundian line in 1383, a new dynasty was founded by 
John I., a natural son of Peter I. In the fifteenth century 
Madeira, tlie Azores, the Cape "Verd Islands, and the coast 
of Guinea, were discovered by Henry the Yoyager (thii-d 
son of John I.). In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz reached the 
cabo tormentoso, afterwards named by John II. cabo de 
bonna esperanza (Cape of Good Hope). 

B. The East. 

§ 65. The JiyianUne empire under the Palaoiogi. 

(1961—1453.) 

301 Under [ho dynasty of the Palseologi, the fi'agments of the 

nancientByzantine empire were re- united, with theexception 
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of a few small independent seignories, which had been (301) 
established by the Latia knights ; but Die government of A 
sovereigns, of whom the majority were feeble-minded and 
incapable, and whose administration was frequently embar- 
rassed by civil wai's, ecclesiastical disputes, and conrt- 
ifitrigues, opposed but an ineffectual barrier to the ad- 
vancing tideof Ottoman encroachment. An unsuccessful 
attempt waa made to obtain assistance from the West, by a 
union of the Greek and Latin Churches, and the empire 
was now on the verge of desH-uction, when an invasion of 
the Mongols withheld their enemies for a time ; but the 
respite was of short duration, for on the 20th of May, 
1453, Constantinople, after a shoit siege, surrendered to 
Mohammed II. The empire, also, of I'rebizond, and all B 
the smaller Greek states in the islands, the Morea, Epirus, 
and Attica, fell into the hands of (he conquei-or. The 
kingdom of Cyprus alone became a dependency of the re- 
public of Venice. 

§ 66. TAe Omans. 
An independent empire was founded in the fourteenth 802 
century on llie ruins of the Seldsehuk kingdom of Iconium, o 
by Osman, emir of a nomadic tribe. Its boundaries, 
which at first comprehended ooly Bithynia, were rapidly 
estended, until they embraced the greater part of Asia 
Minor and Thrace. Adrianople became the imperial resi- 
deuce in 1365. The Osmans had already compelled 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, Wailachia, and Moldavia, to ac- 
knowledge their supremacy, and were advancing into 
Styna, after a victory over Sigismund, king of Hungary, 
near NicopoHs in 1396, when they were themselves de- 
feated in the East by the great Mongol conqueror, Timur d 
Lenk (Tamerlane). Notwithstanding, however, this check, 
the power of the Osmans was speedily re-established, aad 
iH the year 1453, Mohammed l[. became master of the 
Byzantine empire and the empire of Trebizond (see § 65), 
Servia, Wailachia, Bosnia, Albania, and several settlements 
of the Genoese on the Black Sea. 

5 67. The Mtmgoh. 
The Mongols became again a foi-midable power under 303 
Timur Lenk, or Tamerlane, a descendant of Dscbingis 
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(303) Khan (1369 — 1405), wJio founded a kingdom at Samar. 
A cand, in great Bucharia, and thence caiTied on successful 
wars against Persia, a portion of India, and Natolia; 
sacked Moscow and Asof in Russia, and died on an expe- 
dition against the Chinese. After hia death, this mighty 
empire, which extended from the wall of China and the 
Ganges to tho shoiea of the Mediterranean, was split into 
a nuniher of petty piincipalities. 

C. The north-east of Europe. 
5 68. Scandinavia. 

304 Denmark, at the commencement of this period, was 
B divided (among the sons of Eric IV.) into several prin. 

cipalities, whicli were re-united by Waldemar III., after 
the loss of Esthonia. Margaret, daughter of this sove- 
reign, married HacoVUI., Kingof Norway, and after the 
deaths of her father and husband, governed the two king- 
doms as guardian of her son Olaf, whose early decease 

c placed hoth Denmark and Norway at her absolute dis- 
posal, in Sweden, which at an earlier period had been 
united to Norway (from 1319 to 1365), the estates, dia- 
ffusled at the avarice of Iheir king (Albert, a prince of 
Mecklenburg), offered the crown to Margaret of Denmark. 
Thus the three Scandinavian kiogdoms of Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway, were united (by the treaty of Calm ar, 
1397) under one sovereign, each, nevertbeless, retaining 
its own parliament and code of laws. Margaret was suc- 
ceeded by Eric of Pomerania, her sister's grandson, and his 

B nephew Christopher of Bavaria. The throne of Denmark 
and Norway was then filled by Christian I. (of the house 
of Oldenburg), who had married Christopher's widow. 
Sohleswig and Holstein were soon added by inheritance to 
the possessions of the new royal house, which was either 
not recognized at ail in Sweden, or compelled to intrust 
the administration of that kingdom to a native viceroy, or 
president. 

§ 69. Russia. 

305 Russia, where the grand principality of Wladimir (which 
comprised also Novgorod) was united to Mosltwa, or Mos- 
cow, in 132B, was deprived by the Lithuanians and Poles 
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(during tlie period of ils dependence on the Mongol empire) (305) 
of several of its western pi'ovinces, such as Volliynia, Kiev, A 
Podolia, Red and White Russia; but after several long 
and bloody struggles (daring which a brilliant victory was 
obtained on the Don, by Demetrius Donski, and successful 
resistance was offered to the attacks of llmur), the Rus- 
sians under Ivan the Gi-eat emancipated themselves from 
the tyranny of the {so called) golden Horde in Kaptschak. 
The Khanate of Kaptschak was then divided into four 
Idngdoms (Crim, Astrachan, Kasau, and Turan). Ivan the B 
Great, the real founder of the Russian empire, extended 
his dominions to the boi-dera of Lithuania, exacted tribute 
from the Khanate of Kasan, laid the foundation of an im- 
proved constitution, and was the first Russian sovereign 
who assumed iJie title of Czar. 

§ 70. Foland. 

1. Under the Piasts {840— 138((), who re-assumed the 306 
tide of king in 1320, Great Poland (on the Lower Warthe), c 
and Little Poland (on tlie Upper Vistula, or Cracow and 
Sendomir) were united, Cracow being the place appointed 
for the coronation of the Polish kiags. Casimir the Great, 
the last king of the Piast male line, was deprived of Silesia 
by Bohemia, and of Pomerella by the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order ; but on the other hand, Galicia, or Red Russia, 
Podolia, and the feudal sovereignty of Masovia, were 
acquired by this monarch, who greatly improved the con- 
dition of his people by the establishment of a supreme 
court of justice and a university at Cracow, and by a 
succession of benefits conferred on the citizen and peasant 
estates (hence his title of the " peasant's Idng"). Casimir 
was succeeded by his sister's son, Lewis the Great, king 
of Hungary, who secured the succession for one of his 
daughters, by granting various important privileges to the 
nobility. Lithuania, which since the Mongol invasion had d 
become an independent government, was re-united to 
Poland hy the marriage of Hedwig (youngest daughter of 
the king of Poland) to Jagello, duke of Lithuania, who was 
baptized (with all his subjects), and assumed the name of 
Wladislaw 11. 

2. Under the descendants of Jagello (1386— 
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slaw II, was compelled to recognize the right 
A of election claimed by the estates, and to allow the Lithii. 
aniana grand dukes of their on ii,subjc&t lo the supremacy 
of the Polish crown (— 1503) In the year 1410 Wla- 
dislftw defeated the Teutonic order at Tannenberg, and 
obttiined possession (by the peace of Tliorn)of Samogitia, 
to which by a second peace, concluded at tlie same place 
(in 1466), Casimir II. added Weat Prussia, and the feudal 
sovereignty of East Prussia. Thus the kingdom of Poland 
extended from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 

§ 71. Prussia tinder the Teutonic order. ■ 

308 The Teutonic order, which since the year 1309 had 
B been settled at Marienburg, had acquired, partly by con- 
quest and paitly hy purchase, Pomerella, Esthonia, Neu- 
mark, and Samogitia, so that its empire at last compre- 
hended the entire coast of the Baltic from Dantzio to 
Narva, with the islands of Gothland and Oesel. The 
golden period of this dynasty -w^s from 1351 to 1382, un- 
der the Grand Master Winrich von Kniprode ; hut a single 
defeat at Tannenberg, in 1419 (which terminated the 
war between the Lithuanians and Poles), completely shat- 
tered its power, although the brave defence of Marienburg, 
fay Henry von Plauen, obtained for it (at the peace of 
Thorn, in 1411, see § 70) more favorable terms than could 

reasonably have been anticipated. The insufferable 
tyranny of the order was eooo afterwards resisted by a 
confederacy of nobles and cities (at Marienwerder), wbich 
publicly repudiated its authority, and sought the protection 
of Poland. After a twelve years' war with the confeder- 
ation and Poland, a second peace was concluded at Thorn 
in 1466, the order ceding Western Prussia to Poland, and 

D consenting to hold Eastern Prussia aa a Polish fief. The 
head-quarters of the order were transferred to Kenigsberg. 
Until the year 1513 Livonia, EsUionia, and Courland, 
were governed by the provincial gi'and master of the Or- 
der of the Sword, subject to the supreme authority of the 
Teutonic order. 

§ 72, Hungary. 

309 Scarcely had Hungary (including Transylvania, Scla- 
voiiia, Croatia, and Bosnia) begun lo recover from the 
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effects of ike Mongol invasions, when the extinction of (309) 
the Ai^pad dynasty occasioned fresh struggles, which ter- A 
minated at length in the accession of a prince of the 
House of Anjou, Charles Robert (13(18 — 1342), a 
great-grandson of Stephen V., whose vigorous govern- 
ment, follow ed by the v e administration of his son 
Lewis the C eat, a ed Hungary to a position which she 
had never befo e occ p ed Leims the Great (1342 — 
1382), by tl e acqu t on of Dalmatia, the feudal supre- 
macy of Sen a Bulga a Waliachia, and Moldavia, and 
finally of the oro n of Poland (as nephew and heir of 
Casimir III ) became the most powerful monarch of 
Europe. He va u ceeded, after a short struggle be- b 
tvveen rival cand dates by 1 s son-in-law Sigiamund, a 
prince of the house of Luxemburg (1387 — 1487), who 
was too feeble eithei to maintain the prerogative of the 
crown against rebels at home, or to protect the kingdom 
from foreign enemies. The short reigna of his son-in-law 
Albert of Austria, and the King of Poland, were fol- 
lowed by the accessioQ of Albert's posthumous son Ladis- 
laus, who was succeeded by a native prince, Matildas Cor- 
vinus (son of the brave Hunyad, regent of the kingdom 
during Albert's minority). His violation of the conditions c 
lo which he had solemnly pledged himself at his election 
so offended the electors, that they offered the crown to 
the Emperor Frederick III.; but the claims of this new 
candidate were successfully resisted by Matthias, whose 
victories over the Osmans, Bohemians, and the emperor, 
pi-ocured for himself and his kingdom a reputation, which 
was maintained by the establish inent of a standing army, 
the encouragement which he affoi'ded to artists and learned 
men, and the great improvement effected (though not 
without the imposition of heavy taxes) itk every branch of 
the administration. 



1. The Church. Lithuania, the last heathen nation of 310 
Europe, had embraced, as we have seen, the Christian » 
religion, and discoveries on the western coast of Africa 
were preparing the way for its reception in a quarter of the 
globe still more barbarous. During this period the influ- 
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(310) enee of the papacy, although never lost, was grievously 
A endangered by the disputes of the pope with Philip iV. of 
France and Louis the Bavarian, as well as by the teaching 
of WicklllTe and Huss, and more than all, by the seventy 
years' residecce of the popes at Avignon, the forty years' 
schism, and the contest between the council of BSsle and 
Eugene IV. The great object of that council, as welE as 
of the council of Constance, had been the limitation of the 
papal power; but the hopes of ecclesiastical refomi, which 
tJiousands had cherished at the opening of the latter, had 
vanished long before the termination of its session. A 
terrible pestilence, termed the "Black Death," which 
devastated western Eui-ope in the fourteenth century, occa- 
sioned the formation of societies of both sexes for the care 
B of the siok and the burial of the dead. Renewed attempts 
lo re-unite the Greek and Latin churches were successful 
to a certain extent, a convention having beeE executed by 
representatives of the two parties, at a synod held at 
Floreace; but the proceedings of the synod were never 
rec(^nized either by the people, or those of the cleiwy 
who remained at Constantinople. 
311 2. Political Coastitutioii. The spirit of political 
combmation, which had been awakened in the preceding 
century, continued to spread, particularly in Germany, 
where confederacies of cities, nobles, &o., manifested the 
extent of its influence. In France, the power of the king 
was steadily augmented by the acquisition of crown lands 
whilst the reverse was the case in Germany, where the 
narrow-minded personal ambition of the emperors led 
them to seek the aggrandizement of their own families at 
the expense of the imperial prerogative, which was weak- 
ened by their reckless grants of immunities and revenues 
to cities and nobles, in return for some personal benelit. 
» By this policy the German empire was split into a number 
of petty principalities, forming a sort of federal republic, 
with an elective president at its head. In Italy, a system 
of political counterpoise was maintained, chiefly by means 
of Florence, which occupied a middle position between the 
commonwealth of the north {Venice and Milan), and the 
absolute monarchies of Ihe south (States of the Church and 
Naples), The constitution of the east was a military 
despotism. At this period tJie most remarkable pecu- 
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liari^ in the administration of justice, was the existence of {3111 
the Free Court, or Vekwgerichlof Westphalia, a dark and A 
mysterious tribunal, which judged in secret, and soon 
spread over the whole of Germany. The origin, charac- 
ter, limits, and regulations of this institution, are involved 
in impenetrable obscurity. 

3. In the Sciences, three causes united to produce313 
new life .- (1) the rapid increase in the nuinier ofuniversi- 
few, of which more than fifty were founded at this period 
(m Germany: Praa;ue, 1348 ; Vienna, 1365: Heidelberg, 
1S86; Cologne, 1383; Erfurt; and in the fifteenth cen! 
hJi7, Wurtzburg,Leipzic, Rostock, Greifswalde, Freiburg, 
ir6ves,Ingoldatadt, and Mainz); (2) the revival of ite 
mdt/ of classical literature. The attempted reconciliation B 
between the Eastern and Western Churches, and still more, 
the conquest of the Byzantine empire by the Turks, had 
mundated Italy witJi a host of learned Gi-eeks,who brought 
with them their literary treasures, and were installed as 
professors of their native language at the universities, or 
lound an honorable asylum iu the palaces of the Medici 
and other noble Italian families. Thus a better taste in C 
Iiteralui-e was introduced and propagated throtigh the 
esertions of these illustrious foi-eignera and their native 
disciples, Joh. Boccaccio, Laurentius Valla, MarciliusFici- 
nus, &c. ; and the German writers, Agricola and Reuchiin. 
At the same time academies, or learned societies (e.g ■ that 
J- .'J^i''^^'"'° P'^^'^Phy founded at Florence, by Cosmo 
di Medici) ; new schools and libraries (the Vatican, &c.), 
were established m different parts of Europe ; (3) the 
inventionof printing, by John GansfIeisch,ofSuI- 
geloch (borgenioch), commonly called Gutenberg of 
Mamz, who had already tried many experiments, during a 
J?^T1^ of twenty [f] years at Strasburg, and on his return 
(1445) to his native town, brought his plans to perfection 
with the assistance of Peter Schftffer, and a rich goldsmith 
named John Fust (1450). The first printed book was Gu-D 
tenberg s Latin Bible (finished in 1456). In the scholastic 
Anslotehc philosophy (which was not superseded by the 
new Platonic philosophy until the end of the medieval 
period), the distinction continued to exist between the 
Realists (who maintained that general ideas were thhws'), 
and the Nominalists (who contended that they were only 
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(319) vtords). Both these schools were opposed to the Mystics. 

A The use of ihe vernacular language in historical writing 
became more common. Geographical science was pro- 
moled by the travels of missionaries, ambassadors, and 
merchants, and the discoveries of the Ponuguese ; the 
study of mathematics and medicine by translations of 
the best Greek treatises on those subjects. 
313 4. Art. (tt) Podry flourished most in Italy, -where the 

B Florentine Dante Alighieri (fl 331) won for himself the 
title of " Father of Italian poetry," by the publication of 
his "Diviiia Commedia" (Wanderings in Heaven, Hell, 
and Pulsatory). The sonnets of Francesco Petrarca (Pe- 
ti-arcii), on Laura of Sade (tl31'4), and the Decamerone 
of Giovanni Boccaccio (j-1375), are aiso works of no 
ordinary merit. The Tuscan dialect, in which Boccaccio 
■wrote, became thenceforward the language of Italian lite- 
rature. In Germany, aa in France, the drama owed its 
development to the mysteries and Shrovetide mutnmeries 

c {as they were called) of (he Romish Church. The ser. 
mons of John Tauler are the earliest attempt at German 
prose composition. The father of English poetry was 
Geoffrey Chaucer (fHOO). (i) Arckiieuture. In addi- 
tion to the Gothic, which was occupied partly in com- 
pleting (he works commenced in the preceding century, 
and partly in constructing new edifices (the church of 
St. Maiy, at Ntirnburg; the cathedraisof UJm, Antwerp, 
and Milan), there arose in Italy a new school, which pro- 
fessed to copy the monuments of classical antiquity. The 
best architects in this style were at Pisa and Floi-ence. 

» (c) Pamthig was brought to great perfection (a) in Italy 
by the Tuscan or Florentine school (which numbered 
among its professors Leonardo da Vinci (tl519), the 
inventor of perspective), as well as by the Roman and 
other schools : (b) in Germany, by the eariier Cologne 
(Meister Wilhelm) acd Flemish schools (the two brothers 
van Eyck). (d) Sculpture in clay, bronze, and marble {hy 
Dooato of Florence and others) emulated the perfection of 
ancieDt art. (e) Copperpbiie printing was invented in Ger- 
manyin the fifteenth century. (/) Mitsic was improved by 
the invention of singing in parts, the addition of pedals to 
the organ, and various important alterations in the con- 
struction of other instruments. 
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5. Trade,Navigatioii,aiidManufactmes (a) In (313) 
the south, tlie maritme 'rarfewaa almost e\<:lus ^ely 111 the A 
hands of the Italians. The command of the Med tei ranean 
was at fii-at divided between Venice and Genoa the foi mer 
possessiDg the East Indian, Syrian, and Afiican tiade the 
latter the trade to the Black Sea, Byzantium and the 
Levant; both republics having also settle nenta m the 
islands, and even in Greece and the Taunc Cheiso- 
nesus. But the long war (aee § 61), which ended in the 
triumph of Venice over her lival, placed at hei disposal 
the trade to the Levant and the Black Sea in addition to 
her former commercial advantages, (b) All the coasts of b 
western and northern Europe belonged to the German 
Hansa. This union of nearly eighty Netherlandish, 
Noith-German, and Prussian cities, for the protection of 
their commerce from piracy and violence, had gi-adually 
been formed (since the thirteenth century) out of several 
smaller Hansas or associations, and was at firat divided 
into three branches: (I) the Wendish- Saxon ; (2) the 
WeslphaJian-Prussian ; and (3) the Gotlilandish towns ; 
i. e. the Germans in Gothland, Livonia, and Sweden ; and 
at a later peiiod into four, va. the Westphalian, of which 
Cologne was the centre ; the Prussian, which had Dantzig ; 
the Wendish, Lilbec ; and the Saxon, Brunswick, for 
their respective commercial capitals. The Hansa had 
dfip6ts at Bruges, Novgorod, in all the seaports of the 
Baltic and German Ocean, and even in Spain. It main- 
tained also a considerable navy, held diets, and carried on 
ware. After a lon^ struggle with Cologne, Lfibec was 
recognized as the chief city of the Union. The overland 
trade between the east and west, as well aa between the 
north of Europe and Italy (from Dantzic and Kiev to 
Venice), was in the hands of the Viennese, Ratisboners, 
Nilmburgere, and Augsburgere ; but a considerable inter- 
change of commodities between the north (Prussian and 
Slavish provinces), and South (Constantinople andVenice), 
was effected through the agency of Breslau merchants. 
Towards the end of the medieval period, the faira held d 
at Frankfort-oa-the-Maine were in general repute. The 
principal emporium of the French overland trade was at 
first Troyes, and at a later period (1445) Lyons. 
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THE MIDDLE AGES. 



476—493. The Italian empii'e of Odoacei'. 
486. End of the Roman sapremacy in Gaul. Syagi'iii 
liy CloviB itr— "-'■ 



607. Sonthei-n Franca wrestad fiwm the Yisigotlis by Clovla. 
627—565, JuBtlnian I. LegidatioQ. Wika. Architoctiiral works. 
631—712, ElecMre YiaigoUiic monarchy in Spain. 
588. Kingdoms of Thnrineia and Bm^nndy united to Spain. 
,, 634, Empire of the TandalB overthrown by Belisarius. 
585—556, War between the Ostrogoths (under Totilas and Tgas) 

and theByaanHnesfraiderBelisarinaandKarsea). Rome 

taken Ave times, 
S6B— 668. The whole of Italy sntnect to the Byzantine government. 
668-^61. The Frankish monarohy re-united under Chlotai- 1. 
568—774. Kinedom of the Lombards in Upper and Canlral Italy, 

founded by Alboin. 
685. Union of the empire of the Suevi with that of the Visigoths 
618. The Frankiah monarchy re-imifed under Chlotai II 
622. Flight of Mohammed &om Mecca to Medina. 
632. Death of Mohammed. 
682—661, Four caliphs of the race of Kureish, yiz Ahn Beki, 

Omar, Othmao, and AU. Conquest of Syiia Palehtiae, 

Phoenicia, Egypt, the northern coast of Africa, Oyprna, and 

Khodea. 
661—760. The thirteen Ommaijad calipha. Great extension of the 

Araijiau empire. 
687. Pepin of Herisfal sole JIajor-DomuB of the Frankish empire 

(alter hia victory at Tcsti'i). 

711. Victory ofTarikovertheViaigothsatXEREs DEL* Fhoktera. 

712. The whole of Spajn^ except Asturia, in poaaession of the 

Arabians, 
716 — 754. Bonifaoius in Germany. 
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732. Charles Marlel defeats tlie Ai'atiiaas between Toms and 

Poitiers. 
760. Assassination of the Ommaijades. 

Second Pehiod.— FVobi tfe accessiim of tits CaTlevingiam tmd M- 

basides to the Cntsodes, adaui the yectr lltW. 
760—1258. The Abljaside caliphs. 
752—011 (987). The CiRi.oTiNoiANS 

762—758. Pepin the Short. Two expeditions into Italy for the pro- 
tection of the pope against the Lombai'tl King Aistulf. 
756 — 1028. Cordova an independent caliphate, 
768—814. Chablem*bne. 
771. Chai'lemagne becomes sole ruler by the death of his brother 

Corlomati. 
772—804. War with the Sasons. 
773—774. Conquest of the Lowbardie kingdom. 
778. War in Spam. Defeat of the Mohammedan govemorB on 

this side tlie Ebro. Dieastroua retreat. 
787—788, Defeat and removal of Dake Tassilo of Bavaria. 
7B1— 799. War with the Avarea. Extension of the empire to the 
banks of the Theiss. Subjugation of the Stavi^ tribes on 
the eastern frontier of the empire. 
°'^. Charlemagne receives the imperial ci 
— R40 T.pwia THE Pious. Parfition of 

Birth of Charles the L , ^ 

division of the empire. The elder sons make wai- on their 
iiitjier. Plans for d farther division. 
827—1016. Monarchy of the West-Saxon kings in England. 
840—1870. The Piaelfi in Poland. 
840—848. Lewis the German and Charles the Bald make war on 

their brother Lothar. 
848. Partition of the Prankish empire by the convention op 

Verdun. 
864—1698, The Eurik dynasty in Russia. 
S67 — 1056. Macedonian emperoin at Constantinople. 
871—901. Alfred the Great. 
885—887. The Prankish monarchy re-nnited under Chariaa the 

Fat, by Uia exclusion of Charles the Simple. 
887, Charles the Fat deposed. Final division of the Prankish 

empire into five portions. 
887—987. The last Carlovinguhs in France. 
887. Arnulp OP CsiiiNTHiA. DefeatoftheWormansnearLouvaiQ. 
Ai'nulf foi-ms an alliance with the Magyai-s against Zwenti- 
bald, king of the Moravians. 
888 — 962. Italy under native aoveveigns. 
889—1301. The Arpads in Hungary. 
About 900. Four Scandinavian kingdoms. 
900—911. Lewis the Child. Geiinany invaded by the Hungari- 

911—918. Conrad op Pranoonia. His authority disputed by the 
nobles. Lon-aine annexed to France. Irruptions of tlie 
Hungarians. 
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910—1024, Saxon Emferobs, 

919 — 936. Henry I. The empire re-unitad, Lorraine restored to 
Garmany. Niae yeara' tnxoa with the Hungarians. Mili- 
tary improvements. Sulyugation of Bohumia and the 
Wendisli tribes aa fer aa the Oder. Defeat of the Hua- 
garlana (at Meraeburg). The northern frontier of the 
empire extended to the (ao-called) Danawirlc. 

S86— 973. Orflofl.) THE Cheat. Insnrredaon of the duiea. Ex- 
pedition to Jutland. 

951. Fii'at Italian campaign. Berengar a vassal of the German 



955. Final defeat of the Hungarians on the banks of the Lech. 

The Sclavonians subdued. 
962. Second Italian campaigii. Otho crowned at Rome. Berengar 

taken prisonor. 
966—972. Third Italian campaign. War with the Greeks in Lower 

Italy. 
978—983. OthoIL War with Lothai' of France for the possession 
of Lorraine. Otho deffeated in Lower Italy. His death. 
983—1002. Otho III. Rebellion of Henry, duka of Bavaria. 

Otho crowned at Rome. 
987—1828. The Capets !n France. 

1002—1024. Henry II. Wars witli the Ituhaos, Poles, and Bo- 
hemians, 
1002. Maasacre of all the Danes in England. 
1016—1042. The Danes conquer all England. Canute. 
1034—1125. Pranoonian Empehors. 

1024—1089. ConraeII. BurgimdyannesedtotheGermancrown. 
The March of Schlesivig ceded to Caifute. A law passed 
rendering the smaller fieS hereditary. 
1039—1056. Henry III. Greatest eitension of the empire. The 

" Treuga Dei," or God's truce. 
1042—1066. Restoration of the Anglo-Saxon kings in England. 
1056—1103, HgnhyIV. Regency of the Empress Agnes, Influ- 
ence of the Arohbiahopa erf Cologne and Bremen, 
1057^1185. The Byzantine smpire under the Comneni and Dukna. 
1066—1164. Norman kiogs in England. 
1078—1075, The Saxons renounce tlieir allegiance. 
1073—1085. Disputes between Henry and Pope Gregory VII. re- 
specting the right of invaatiture. 
1077. Henry vlBlla the popo at Canosaa. 
1087. The Arabian empire in Spain united to Morocco, 
1094. The county of Portugal, at first a Caatiliati flof; afterwai'da 
independent. 



1096-1273, Age op the Ohusades, 

1096-1100, The FmsT Crosaoe. Pet«r of Amiens. Councils of 

PiaceriKaandClermont, Storming of Nic«a and Antioohia. 

Edessa and Antiochia Christian principalities. 
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1099. The Crubaders take Jekdsalem, Godfrey de Bouillon 

elected king. Battle of Antioch. 
1089—1187. Kingdom op Jerusalem. 

1100. Death of Godfiey de BouUloii. 
IIOS— 1X25. Hekhy V. 

1122. The dispute respecting investitttve temiinatod hj the Cou- 

coi-datofWoiDis. 
1125—1137. LoTHAR THE Saxok. Bavai'ia and Saxony united 

under tlw house of Guelpli. Stcugglea with the Hohen- 

ataufen. 
1180—1194. Tiie sovereignty of the Two Sicilies in tlie hands of 

the Noi'mans, 
1188 — 125i. Tbb Hohenstaupen. 
1188—1162. Conrad III. Heury the Proud deprived of hotli hia 

dukedoms. Siege of Weinslwrg-. 
Ili7— 1149. The Second Chiisade. Edessa taken by the Turlis. 

Unauecessfal campaign of Com'ad III. and Louia VII. Jn 

1162—1190. Fredehiok (I.) Barbahossa. His tost Italian cam- 
paign. Destruction of three of the Lombard cities. Ex- 
ecution of Arnold of Brescia. Bavaria restored to Henry 
the Lion. 

1154—1890. England under the house of Plantagenet. 

1168 — 1182, Frederick's second Italian campaign. The Milanese 
humbled. Diet on the Eoncaliau plam. Milan destroyed. 

1166—1168. Frederiofe again visits Italy Ibr the purpose of placing 
Paschal III. on the papal throne. Keturim without hia 
aimy. Alexandria built. 

1174—1178, FifHi Italian caropaign. Defection of Henry the Lion. 

1176. Frederick fiefeated at Legnano. 

1183. Peace concluded at Constance between Fretlerick and the 
Lombanis. Henry the Lion placed under the biui of the 
empire, and his estates divided. 

3186. Sixth Italiaucampaign. Fredei'ick's son Henry marries Con- 
stance, heiresa of Apulia and Sicily. 

1185-1204. The Byzantine empu^ under the house of Angelua. 

1187. Defeat of the Christiana at Hittin. Jerusalem re-taken by 
the Turks. 

1189—1193. Thiru Crusabe, Death of Frederick Barborossa. 
The Teutonic order instituted in the camp before Acre, 
Misunderstanding between Philip II. and Richard Otenr 
de Lion. Truce with Saladin. The kingdom of Cyprus. 
Captivity of Eichai'd. 

1190—1197. Henry VI. Hia craelties in Apulia and Sicily. 

1194^-.1386. Kingdom of the Two Sicilies under the Hohenstaulfen. 

1198—1208, Philip op Swabia anb Otho IT. Ten years' dispute 
terminated by the assassination of Philip, by Otho of 
"Wittelsbach. 

1203—1204. The Fourth (so-cftlled)Cin:aADB. The Crusaders visit 
Constantinople for the purpose of repkoing the Emperor 
Isaac on the throne. They quari'el with the emperov. 
Constantinople taken. 
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12*^-1261. The Ljtin Empihb. Lirision of the empire. Sore- 

-,™v, «>^t«^sofNia(eaandTrebizond. 

1J06. Temudschin becomes Tscliineis-Klian Re]ieiou9 wars in 

1 .mR_i ^t ^??^^ of F>^.ce. The ffathari acd ff allsnges. 

lIlTThe Oh"iMr^.a^C™:dr ""■ ^' '^'^'^ "'"^ *« ^- 

noJf ■ ?«'^"* Charts Libertatum in England, 

1215-12®. FueDtfBKju II, His dispute witl 



II, Hisdisputea 

>f tlie German and ' 



!s with the pope respecting 
j.,.^^^ Sicilian crowns, and the 

1224. Tictoiy of the Mongols on the Kalka. 

l^m. Cbusads of PHEEBaioK II. Treaty with Sultan Camel 

looft Jeru^em restored to the Christiaii. 

li^ri'?-^' ^^■■.''^"^"tliel'eitonic order and the Prussians. 
?.n^^r^ '^l?..^V'^ Lombards at Oortenuova. Second 
miiptioa of the Mongols. Rnssia subject to them fcr mora 
than 200 years. 

^^' ■^4?i?'^°f*}lf^<"^I^^t^«''l^tott. They invade Hnngarj-. 
H^ry of Thnnngia elected emperor in opposition to F?e<ie- 
™Holland ^"^ °'^'^ ^™'"' ^'^"«n °^ WiUiain 

?^' ^?E Sixth CnnsADE. Lonis IX in Egypt. 

1250-1250. CoMKAo IT. ft 1254) «nd Wiufam of Holland 



ampeTOri 






'^"'"SASrSSS" '"'*"'""'■ S">"-4»fOo™.,I 



1258, End 



N BaOlDAD. 



12b6. Charles of Aiyou defeats Manfted near Benevento. Con- 
quers Italy and Sicily. 
Jo3n S""™'^'" defeated near Searcola, and executed at Naples 
1270. The Seventh Ckusade. Lewis IX dies before Tunis 



1273—1492. Pbom the 

OP America. 
1278—1291. RuDoLP op 

mia. The boas 

and Carinthia. 
"*""", Sicilian veaperH. 

12S2-m8. Adolphds op tfjssAu. War with the sons of Albert 
battlfof^rs^"'^'"'"^'^^- ^"^'Pl'- ^l^n i.T. 

IW: The &'cm''pZBA'^^ '" Avignon. 
la^f^'l'a'''.?^'"'^''i2ES^^^ "i^^sepliew. 

to the &r^"o™ ^'™^"^"«^- B''^^"^" re-a,„ex.d 
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1309. Head-quarters of the Teutonic order tvansferi'ed to Marieii- 

turg. 
1312. EKteniiination of the Knirfits Templai'a in France. 
ISla— 1347, J Lewis IT. thb Bavabian, with Frederick op 

1330. t AUBTRIA. 

1315. Leopold of Ansfria defeated by the Swiss at Morgarten. 

1322. BnttlB of Mtthldorf. Frederiolt ialtan prisoner. Lewis and 
Frederick reign conjointl)'. Lewis qnnnels with Popo 
John XXIL 

1328—1498. Elder line op thb hoitse op Valois in Fkahcb. 

1338, The electoral diet at Eheose declares the emperor indepen- 
dent of the pope. 

1339—1453. Wai- between Engiand and France in conaegnenoo of 
the olaima of the King of England to the French throne. 
The English victorioua at Slnya, Orecy, Manpectais, and 
Agincourt. Chsrles of Bohemia elected king in opposition 
to Louis; and (aiter the death of Louis) Count Gunther 
of Schwsraburg- in opposition to Charles. 

1847— 14S7. Gerihn kinus op the hoitse op Bohemi.i.— Lhxem- 

1S47— 1878. Charles IV. 

1348, First German UNivEssrPY poumded at PEAsnE. 

1356. The Golden Butt.. 

1378 — 1400. Wehceslads. Repeated attempts to eetablish a uni- 
rersaJ peace tliroughout Germany. 

1897. The union of Calmar. 

1399—1461. The house of Lancaster in England, 

1400—1410. EuPEHT OP THE Pii.ATiNATJi,— Unsuccessful expedi- 
tion BgainiSt Wenceslaas. 

1414—1418. GoDNciL OP Constance. Termiuaijon of the papal 
schism. Four concordats instead of a real reibrra in the 
Chm-ch, Martyrdom of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

1417. The Marah of Brandenburg granted as a lief to the Bur- 
graye, Frederick of Nvimberg, of the house of HoHSNaoL- 

1419—1486. The Hussite war. John Ziska (f 1424), Five nn- 
suecessful campaigns of the imperial aimy against the 
insurgents in Bohemia. The war terminated by a conven- 
tion between the iosurgents and the council of Basle. 

1429—1431. Joan op Arc, the Maid op Orleans. 

1438—1806. Empehohs op the hohse op Adsthia. 

1438 — 1489. Albert II. Unfortunate expedition against the Turl^a. 

1440—1493. Fredbrick II. 

1453. Constantinople taken by the Torks, 

1459—1485, Wai> of the red and white roses in England, 

1461—1485, England under the house of York, 

146Q, West-Prussia inooi'porated with Poland, East-Prnsaia a 
Polish fief, 

1476. Charles the Bold of Burgundy defeated at Murlen and 

Granson. 

1477. Charles of Burgnndy slain at Nancy. Austria acquires the 

Netherlands and Burgundy by the marriage of Maxi milian 

with Mary of Burgundy, 
1486. Diaz discovers tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
1492. Columbus qiscovehs Amehica, 
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f) 1. GeograpM/ of Oermamj iit, Oe First Cesiiwy after Chnst. 

PJ Ih whftt part of Germany were the principal Raman settle- 

A raeiits at the wmmencement of tlie first century 1 By wliat 

works were these settlementa protected! To whom did the 

territoiy southward and westward of this fW>ntier belong 1 la- 

B to how many provinces was it divided, and what were their 

names 1 By what people was the rest of Germany Inhabited 1 

^ -I ..,r^ ""^' Roman writers is the soil of GeiTuany described! 

WTiat acoonnt do they give of iti 'What forest is particulai-ly 

mentioned, and what was its extent? How was the climate 

A affected by these peenllarities of the soin What animals 

were prodnced in Germany 1 Describe the vegetable and 

mineral prodnctions of the soil. 

[8] Into how many nations were the Germans divided at this 

B period? Name the first of these divisions, and the various 

tribes of which it was composed, with their respective posi- 

M1 Name the second division with ita tribes. 

[5] Name the third diviaion. To what nations is this general 
term applied by Taoitufi 1 How many of these tribes are es- 
pecially mentioned by the historian? Why ai-e they thua 
particularized! Name and describe each of them. Of how 
many smaller tribes was the second of these composed t What 
n deity did they worship? Name the other tribes belODemg 
to tlie same stock, but not especially menlioaed by the histo- 
rian. What circmnsfances indicate the common descent of 
all these tribes IVom a distinct and immixed race ' 



^ +1. z^^' "■^",* "2?!^^ ""^ '^^ Snpreme Belne worshipped by 
the Germans? TVTiera were saerffloes offeref to these deitjes 
and IVom what ocounences were auguries derived? Wliftt 
was theii' idea of a future stat«? Describe the peculiarities 
of a German chief's funeral. 

] What distinction existed between freemen and serfti At 
what seasons did their great national councils assemble, and 
ftr what puiposes ? How were the aasent.and disapprobation 
or the assembly eipi-essed? To what privileges were their 
young men admitted at these aasembliea ? From what classes 
were their princes and dultes chosen? What was the extent 
or their anthorily? 
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8 — 14.] QUESTIONS. 165 

[8] Describe their arms ofifensive antl defeneiTe. In wliat Hg- 

c ui'e was their order of battle formed, and how was it protected 1 

What religions ceremony waa performed before and diu'iiig 

the battle T To whom were they frequently indebted for Tic- 

toiy after the &ilare of Uieil fii'st at^k t 

[9] Describe the habiiatioBB of fbe ancient Germane. Bsplain 

D the teiTca »iori, xbtU, and goK, Describe the oi'dinary sum- 

A mer and winter drese of men and women. What were the 

two chief employments of their liTes^ By whom was the soil 

cultivated % How did they pass moat of their leisure time 1 

What subjects were frequently discossed at their feasts'! 

B What were the diatinguianing Tii'tues of the Germans 1 In, 

what manner was atonement made for violations of the 

lawt 

§ 3. Sisiory of the Germtms to t}ie Period of the Migrations. 

[10] To whom were the shoraE of the Baltic probably Imown 
fVom the remotest antiquity 1 With what events do onr first 
distinct accoonts of the Germans commence 1 Mention some 

inatancea. Who were the moat formidable of these invaders, 
and what Roman post did they attack 1 Describe the next 
migration. Who wea their leader 1 By whom and at what 

D place was he defeated f Wliat nations were snbdned by Cse- 
sar? By whom wae the sulgngation of Ganl completed 1 

A What deoiaiTe victory did ha gMP 1 What emperor formed 
a body-guard of Germans 1 What nations were subdued by 
his step-sons^ What measures were adopted by Drusus for 

B the subjugation of the Low Gennan tilbes 1 How fiir did he 

advance % Name the two fliBt unions of German tribea. 
[11] By whom was the wai' in Germany continued after the 
death of Drusus 1 What empire did he threaten, and of what 
tribes waa it composed 1 By whom was this empire fonndedl 

What occurrence put an end to the war! What was the po- 
sition of the Romans in Germany at this period 1 Wliat cir- 
cnmslanoes occasioned a confederation of the Low Gennan 
tribes} Who was Qie Roman governor, and what was his 

n conduct? By wliom was he resisted^ Where were the Ro- 
mans attacked, and what was the result of the battlel What 
measures were adopted by Anguatna in consequeDce of this 

a disaster'! By whom was the slaughter of the Roman ledonB 
avenged % In what battle 1 What prevented the re-estaWlsh- 
ment of Roman supremacy in Germany ! 
[12] Wbat German tribes renounced their alle^ance to Marbod 

B at this period 1 By whom were their places supplied 1 What 
waa the i-esult of these secessiona t What became of Marbod 1 
What was the fate of Herman 1 [Ai-miniua.] 
[13] After the dissolution of these confederacies, what was the 

c result of tJie Roman policy in Germany 1 Were not some 
attempts made to throw off the Roman yokel With what 
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[J6] Of what tribes was the confederacy iu Western Gennany 
B composed 1 
[Ifl] How many coiiffefleracies esisfed in Eastern Grermanyl 
c To what circumstances may the origin of these conMetaoiea 

be tracedt In what cornitriea did the Goths first appear, and 

where did they carry on their warfiirel Who re-eBtablished 
D liie frontier wall between the Rhine and Danube 1 What 

transplantation of German tribes took place at the same time ? 

Trace the progceas of the Alemanni and Franks. How were 
A these encroacomente met by the Romans 1 By what general 

and where were the Alemanni defeated! By whom were 

they finally expelled ftom Gaul! 

4 i. Desinietiim of the GolMc eW/pire by the Sans. 
(17] What portions of Enrope were occupied by the Ostrogoths 
D and Visigoths in the fourth century 1 By whom were they 

goTerneds 
[18] What German tribe first embraced Christianity 1 Was 
o their belief orthodox or heretical f At what council was a 
Gothic bishop presenf! Who was his successor and what 
book did he translate into the Gothic !angua^ 1 
[19] What quarter of the globe did theHuna originaUy inhabit ■? 
To what empire had they rendered themselvea formidable 1 
D What barrier was erected oeainst their encroachments 1 Into 
how many tiogdoms was Uie Hunnlah emph« divided at a 
later perioii 1 By whom was their Northern kingdom over- 
thrown? By what tribe were they encountered between the 
Volga and the Don 1 What was the reaolt of the contest be- 
tween the Huns and Goths 1 
[19J Where were the VisJgothB permitted to settle 1 What in- 
A duced them to roTolf! What anxiliai'ies did they call in and 
what was the result of their expedition into Thrace 1 What 
became of Valeosl By whom was he succeeded? What 
B terms did the new emperor make with Uie Goths 1 Who 
was chosen Icing of the Visigoths, and for what reason! 
What country did they invade ! By whom were they com- 
pelled to reUre 1 What command was conferred on Alaric 1 

5 6. Genertd itamigraMon of the Barbariims mta tAe Qnmtries 
of the West. 
[20J What country was nest invaded by Alaric, and with what 

[21] What Genuan chief led his ibrces Into Italy t What was 

their tbte ! 

[22] In what direction did the grand movement take place fi'om 

D the interior of Germanyl What counti'ies were respectively 

occupied by the Burgundians, Alani, Vandals, and Suevi! 

A What portion of the Spanish Feninsula remained in tiie hands 

of the Romans! 
[28] How often was Rome besieged hy Alaric! What was the 
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result of the last attack! How were the inhabitants pun- 
B ishaiil "Where did Alario die, and where was he buried! 
By whom was he sncceedec! 1 WTiat countries did be invade i 
Who wftB the next Goiliic soyereign 1 Wliat nations did he 
conquer! Where did he fix the seat of government! 
[24] What new empire was established by the Vandals 1 B7 
whom were they led1 What was the oapilal of the Vandalio 
empire ! What islands did it comprehend ! 
[26] What was the condition of the Britona at this time ! To 
D whom did they apply in vain for protection! What German 
tribes accepted their InvitaMons ! By whom were they com- 
mandedl What kingdoms did they estabhsb in BritainJ 
What became of the original inhabitants 1 

§ 6. DilsoluHim of the itmmisi, empire. 
[2SJ What became of the Huns after the conquest of the Ostro- 

A goths ! Under whose command did they again become for- 

B midable'! With whom did he share the throne! By whom 
was Attlla persuaded to invade the Baafem empire! What 
emperor was defeated by bhn! Under what cttcmnatanees 
was the siege of ConsKintincple raiseii "i Where and hy what 

o generals waa Attila defeated 1 By what pecnliarlty was (his 
battle disline^ished ! For what reason, and with what bug- 
cesa, did Attila tavade Italy 1 What became of the inhabit- 

D anfs of the Lombard cities ! At whose instance waa peace 

granted to the Romans! What happened to the Hunnish 

empire after the death of Attila ! What waa its extent in his 

liffetnme ! By what nations wej« new kingdoms formed ! 

^ T. DissoImMim of tie Wett^n Reman empire. 

[27] By what circumstances was the progresa of the Germanic 

A tribes favored! By whom was the capital of the Western 
empire plundered ! Over what countries did the Visigoths 
extend their empire ! What tiibes spread over Gaul 1 By 
whom were the attempts of the Romans to reconquer Africa 

B renderetl abortive ! Who was Odoacer ! What sovereign did 
he depose, and by whom was he proclaimed Khig of Italy! 
By whom was the last Roman governor compelled to evacoate 



Gaul! 



)i Italy. 



[28] By whom was the Italian empire estaWiahed in 476! Who 

A waa Theodorio, and what plan did he propose to the emperor 

Zeno! What rel^ion did ha protfeas! What victories did 

he gain, and what Italian city did he besiege and take ! What 

B was the Cite of Odoacer! By what surname is Theodorie 

generally distinguished! 

[39] By whom was he recognized aa Mngof Italy ! Over what 

conntries did he extend his empire ! Where did be eatahliah 

the imperial residence! By what name is he commonly 

fenown in Germany! To what ciroumstences do yon attribula 

A the prosperity of Italy during his reign! Among what 

princes did he succeed in maintaining peace! Which of tho 
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loo QUESTIONS TO HANDBOOK [30 34. 

Gurmau aovereigna oppOBed hia plans'! To whom was the 

Visieotliic thioae seoui'edl What cirenmBtancefl occasiooed 

B tha death of Theodoricl By whoM wsa he Hueceeded i la 

whose name did she goTeml What was her fate 1 UndBr 

what pretence did Justmiou revive the clalnxs of the Eaat«m 

emperor to the throne of Italy 1 What was the result of this 

demand 1 What was the name of the B juantine general, and 

what advantages wei-e gained by hhnl How were these ad- 

o vantagealosti Underwhat leader were Hie Goths yictoidonsi 

What German tribea fought as mercenaries against then- 

countrymen, and tmder what leader 1 What was the fete of 

Totihtl What became of one portion of the Gothal By 

» whom were the remainder overthrown t What form of eoy- 

emment was now estabhahed in Ilaly^ 

[30J By whom were the Romans compelled to relinquish their 

sovereignty over the whole of Ilaly? How long had thev 

A exercised this authority 1 To what territoiles were thev now 

restricted 1 
[31] What nation was sntidnad by the Langohardi on thek return 
fl'om Italy? By whom were they commandedl By what 
nation were they assisted 1 What portion of Italy did they 
wrest from the Byzantines 1 What niune was given to this 
B portion 1 What city was made the capital of this new king- 
dom? What was the late of Alboini By whom was he snc- 
ceeded? Whatwas the extent of the Lombard empire during 
his reign t What was his fiife, and what Ibrm of govemme^ 
o was established after his death 1 Who was chosen Idng when 
the restoration of monarciff was found necessary? By whom 
were naany of the Lomharda converted to the orthodox feilh i 
B Within what limita was the exarchate confined by saoceediuf 
Lomhard Mngsl By whom were the Lombards compelled 
to cede a nortion of t;hn rnaat. nf tho A flviot;^ tr. th^ ^„„„ i 



5 9. Empire of&e Vandals in Africa. 
[82] What was the extent of the empu'e in Africa? What 

islands in the Mediterranean did it also comprehend 1 
[38] By whom was Geiaeric [Genseric] invited into Italy I What 
B waa the result of this invasion 1 What became of Eudoxia? 
What measures were adopted fbr clearing the Mediterranean 
c of Vandal pirates? What was the result? By what circum- 
stances waa the decline of the Tandal empire aceelemted 1 
In what manner did Justinian avail hunaelf of this position 
D of affairs? What sovereign occupied the Tandal throne at 
this tune ? What was the iaaua of the attack on Carthage, 
A and by what important consequencea was it followed ? WEat 
became of Gelimer and his Vandal soldiera 1 

^ 10. Empire oftke Suevi in Spain. 
[34] By what nation had Bcetica been occupied since the de- 
paiiure of the Vandals % Who was their first Chiistian sove- 
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5 11. iJmpM-e o/ife PisigaOs. 
^f-'ww^*T **"' ^s?™^ "f «■= Viai^tbio empire in Gaul? 

[36] ^ho was the founder of tho vS^thio empire and by 

A whom was le succeeded 1 What congests weSieC bv 

this soverei^, and wlmt wm Ws fetel Wliat rmSo^ wb™ 

BDbdned by Tbeod^ic 11. and Eui'ie t Who succeeded Bmi^ 

n^ W?;^"'* ■ .Y"^;!;^lP"^*^« <1S*^« "ii^^ A^^'ic 
Jl. ! W^here waa the battle tbasht and with what rfl»..ln 

B siouB in Gaul were the Yaig'otbB allowed to retftlQ? lu whose 
reign ^d for how long a pwiod, wore the Tisig^thio andX 
trogothio^im;es united f To what place wil^the imwi^ 
residence transferred after the death of Amalric ^ ByXm 
aad under what circmmtiuicea, Tras he slain i ' 

c ^ rumLI!^^*/!?^''^^*' ";?' ""? X'skothic empire still flirther cir- 
r,^ WK fV.i?^ '^''°'' myitaSon did they invade the ooun- 
riiHi % 7^ . S'*'^ ■"^'^ rettuood to attbmissioa by Leaivirild t 
D Jreotod after the expulsion of the Greeks from ^n i WhIt 
w '?^d'^'^"^'E ™ '^^'':™* '^"^'"ff ^""'^ period 1 By" whom, 
™ ^ rSf'' piroumatanees, were the Arabians invitei 
over fh>m Ail'ioa ? By whom waa their army commanded % 
^^ T ^^"^ *^ ^*i" "* "^^ *'■"«. «nd where didhe 
^T^!^<-^^ Jfl?uf*l ^r ^°S ''i'l ^« l>a*t'e last, and 
^t\Z^ wi.T't' ^- .By"?o™^ei'ethe Moorish general 
recalled 1 What tliyision of the Pyren^an peninsula took 
^ afwr their departure! By wLm Z ffiZ Spd^ 
governed, and until what period 1 '^ 

4 12. Bwpia-e ofi/ie BurgwadUiis in GmZ. 

D c^quereAanddhi.l, ;■ \V ■ ui WsTere tbefc^™" 
diat^ permitted to rctdnl .-'■'^-o'-s were the Burgun- 

5 13. Empke of the JVnmSs tmder tJie Mermdngiaas. 
[40] How did tlie Franlcs obtain settlemeuta in Gaul 1 Into how 
n Zr ""^yi ^'''^"^^^ "^ ^^y divided-) By Uat in^ 
B arclJ was the Homan supremacy in Gaul desti'oyed? Wliat 
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170 qUENTIONS Til HANDBCIOK [41 45. 

people did ha aubduo'! By whom was he assisted? "WTiy 
did lie omtoace the CdtUolic religion 1 By whom was he 
c crowned' What nations were reduced by him to the condi- 
tion of tiilmtnviesl Did tliej ever racover their independ- 
ence'? Under what protenoc did he attack the Visigotlis 1 
Where was the liattle foiight and what was the result 1 To 
D what city did he now transfer his residence 1 By whom were 
the Frankish clans ii ti 1 i t il kingdom 1 By wliat 
meana was this T I '' Into bow many 

portions was tliL T ifter the doatli of 

Clevis 1 By nhc i iis governed, and 

where did Uiei i i^a-^l What con- 

quest was achievi With whom did 

* he share the Buc<>-ui]l ii t i tu > fj what accession of 
temtorywas the empire of the iranka lurther augmentedl 
"What priMlege were the Bavarians permitted to retain 1 
141] Under what sovereign ivaa iJie Frankiah empke reunited % 
Into how m'iny poi tions wis it divided after his death 1 How 
long did thia arrangement continue! What was, the next di- 
B vision' Desciihe these knigdoms anl give the namea of 
c their respeutive capitals , , , , 

[i21 What city continued to he the comm m capital of the thi'ee 

Idngdomsl „ „ 

[48] What was the character of OlothaireB suecessore'' Uy 
whose miaoondnct were these calamities chietty occasioned 1 
n Under what sovereign was the emph'c a second time omtedl 
What change took j^sca in the admhiistraUoa of the Frank- 
iah empire Hnring the i^jgn of Gh)thaii'e II. J 
[441 How many of these officera wero there, and what diatnct 
i was assigned to each 1 Whatwore theb dutiea? By whom 
was the Frankiah monarchy united for the third lime 1 Who 
heccuno m^or domus of the whole empire 1 What nation 
soon separated itself firom the empire 1 What was the char- 
acter of the Frauliish Mnga, and what authority waa exer- 
cised by the majores domus during this period 1 On whom 
was the ijtle of dulte and prince of the Franks conteri'edl 
E After what victory! By whom waa the successor to the office 
of major domus disputed after hia death! In whose favoT 
was tlie dispute finally decided 1 Wliat conqueats were 
o achieved hy him! By whom was the Merovingian dynasty 
supplanted ! How had he concaliated the clergy ! 

§ 14. SeUgioa, Majmeri, and Custom of the West,paT^ctilm^ 
of the jFVfflitSisA ernipire. 
[45] By what German tribes were Arinnism and Cathoiioiam re- 

D speclively adopted! What liibes were aftenrariia persuaded 

A to renounce Arianism! What waa the reKgion of the Ger- 
mans at the commencement of this period 1 Into wliat had 
the pure adoration of natiu'e which they originally professed 

B dogenei'aicdl Prove this by an instance. What nationa re- 
maned in a state of heathenism after the converaion of Cle- 
vis! At what period did the BHrgnndians embrace the 

G Catholic religion 1 By whom was the Gospel most effeutually 
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propagated in Germany? By wliat title was he g-eneiaUy 
known 1 Wlmt offices did ]ie fill in the Cliurah 1 What w 



ills mtt i 
[46] Wliat was the origin of the ChriBtlan monastic life'' Who 
D was the chief of the Egjptiau monks 1 By whom ware ther 
A assembled withia the waJls of one hnildiogl Wbg.t names 
were given to this house 1 What was the flHe of their presi- 
„ fZ Ir ^7,"^*"" ■^ " »°" f""" S"™ to this institution in 
B Jie West' For what couTeut was his "mle" originallr 
framed! mat were its provisioosl What was the ^nerU 
ciiaraotoi' of these monks between the sixth and nhilh eentu- 
nes, and what results were prodnced % 
^ -' nu t*' '^nms'ai'ces rendered the excommnuication of the 
Ohnrch and the haa of the empii'e inBeuarabiel Mention 
some instances m which the privileges of the Cbnroh were 
yioiated by the kings. In what causes did the bishops eser- 
ciaa a peculiar jurisdietiou 1 What was the heaviest ecclesi- 
astical pnnJshmentl 
[48] Of how many sorts were the warlike enterprises of the an- 
K cirait Genmmslatea ? Who was the leader !n eacll of those 
* instances 1 What proportion of the land beloneuiff to the 
B vanquished was generally claimed by (he conqnarorsl In 
what manner was the German throne at once hereditary and 
etectiva^ How was the auccessful candidate inaugnratedi 
" ^4-?^ 5^°^/ ™ thoroyal household were held by ffie nobla^ 
of the kingcloin % What addition was made to this order after 
the introduction of ChiTstianity 1 lu what did tho po\ver of 
the kings consist! What circumstances mdicate their de- 
i> pendence on the Roman empeiorsi Innhat other parficu- 
"TS Baj9 the influence of Rome perceptlblei 
[49] Whit dmsion was made of the tenitory obtained by con- 
A que t "l\lial^i,m i is i\ u tr these allotments 1 WTiat 
J'"' " I I 1 1 1 s of them ■? What was 

U* ' I i 1' wore the fiefa held'? 

;! I 111 I nhat was his office? 

° ^^ II V Under what circum- 

"''' , ', ' ' ' ilLdinfoffeTidaleatates? 

ivntii 1 lull iit ] jkc, 1,1 ih u military system? Of whom 
was tlie army now eomnosed! Describe the manner hi which 
these pai ties lesiiective^ were called mto active service. How 
r^. ." """^ "" "''"t place was the Trankish army reviewed i 
{WJj Among what nations, and at what period, ware written laws 
D fli-stmtLwluccdl In what language were all these codes drawn 
A up > Was there not one exception! Under what ■ftircum- 
etaiices were they probably compiled 1 What hiws are flrand in 
the statute books of the eastern and western Goths and Bup. 
B gunclians? TVTiat remarkable difiference existed between the 
punishments mflicted on serfe and on freemen ? How many 
o sorts of comia of justice liad they ? Hew many sorts of proof? 
iiy what circumstances was agrioultnral improvement in some 

[fil] What obsticlea also existed to tlie advancement of manu- 
A facHaiHg mid cmmieidal indust^-y? To what causes do you 
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attribute the littla ioflueace exercised by Christiamty during 
tiua period' 
[62] In whose iaada waa scientiflc Icnowledge at tliia time 1 De- 
scribe their system of educaUoa. Wliat do you understand 
by the terms Ttivium and Quadrivium 1 Where were the 

H best educational establishments t Moatioa some of their most 
diatingiiished scholars. In what langiiogo were all the works 
of this period writteiil 
[53] Enumerate the most important of these works. What 

c specuuons have we of the ti'ansition ft'om the ancient to the 
modem style of architecture 1 

^ 15. Tke Eastern Romait (iw BysatUme) em^c. 
[54] What were tlie limita of tlie Byzantine empu'e ft-om a. d. 

D 305 to 5811 What additions were njade t« the empire in, 

A subsequent years'? What losses did itsustjun in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries 1 What military arrangement 
was adopted dutine this period 1 
[55] What portion did Aroadiiis receive at the partition of the 

B empire by Theodosiuaf What was his character ? Mention 
the names of some of his fiiYOrites. By what concessions 
wete the Huna and Tisigoths conciliated^ By whom was 
Arcadiua succeeded? Who was hisguardianT Whatfnrther 

o concessions were extorted fl'om him by the Huns! Was not 
this loss coimterbalanoed by an accession of territoryl By 
whom, and under what title, iraa the first digest of laws pub- 
lished 7 What provinceB were added to the empire hyhla 

D immediate successors % Name the first emperor crowned by 
the patriaixih of CouBtantinople, AgiJnst what nation did he 
andertake an espediHon, and with what success 1 Who was 
placed in his hands as seonrity for the fulfilment of a treaty 
by the Ctetrogothsl Where was he educated? How did he 

A afterwards distinguifdl himself? Under whose auspices 1 
WTiat military work was nnderlakan and completed by Ana- 
stasiiia ■? By whom was he anoceeded 1 
[50] With whom did the new emperor share his throne t How 
longdid they reign coiijointlyl Bywhomivas Justinian gov- 
ernedl What was his first and gi'eotBSt wort1 Were any 

B other works on jurisprudence published duriOEhia reign 1 

c Whatwas the Nifcn? How wia it auppreased} What build- 
ings were restored after the suppression of the insnrreotion ? 

B By what meaaurea did JusUman seoura his northern and 
eastern fl^ontierB 1 What great work did he next undertake 1 
Bf what general was the empire of the Vandale destroyed "i 
By whom was the Ostrogothic empire conquered and annexed 

A to the Byzantine empire! What Persian king renewed the 

B war? On what terms was peace concluded? By whom was 
the hnperial eschequer left full, and how was it exhausted 
dnrlng thisreiffnl 
[57] Who succeeded Juatinian on the throne? What important 

c mihtary operations were eommencsd or renewed in hia reign? 
What heavy losses were suataiued by the Emperor Heraclius? 

D By wluit tj-ibes wei'e the suliurhs of hia capital attacked? 
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Wlmt plan was proposed by the emperor in this extremity % 
Uy whom was he pereuaded to abandon it^ What was lie 
result of this ehange of policy % What losses did the empire 
A sustain soon afterwards 1 By the encroachments of wlmt na- 
tions were Hie limilB of the empire still fnrther oircumacribed 1 
By whom and how often was the oily of Constantinople itself 
B besieged 1 How were Hie besiegers repulsed 1 What was 
o the intestine condition of the ampu'e at this timsl To what 
D cause do yon attribute the religious feuds of this period 'i 
i Mention the most remarkable of these oonfroverBies. By 
what council waa the worship of images condemned^ By 
B whom was their restoi'atiou at last effected 1 What act pre- 
, pared the wm- for the separation of the Greek and Soman 
Churches 1 What was the ftte of Michael III. 1 
[58] From what emperor did the Boman empire reeeivo a con- 
Htitntion? By whom were the emperors crowned' What 
title did theyaasumel How did they endeavor to conceal 
then' real weafcneaa J Of what deseription of persons was the 
supreme delibaratiye comicil composed 1 What change took 
D place In the mode of reckoning tune t By what sort of per- 
sons were the prorinces goreraed J 
[60J What lai^:iiiees were spoken by the court atter ita lemoval 
to Conatantmople? Towhat species of composition was po- 
A etryrestriotedl Inwhat citiesdowefludthemostflonrishine 
Bcliools of philosophy! Where waa the most renowned schod 
of .iiirisprudencel Where was medidne most auecessflilly 
studied 1 What was the character of the Byzanttae historians 1 
[BO] By what fevorahle circumstanoes was new Jilb given to arti 
B What were the diatinguiahing features of andent Ohriatian 
architecture 1 Where are these peculiarities seeu in the 
o greatest perfection! To what deacriptions of work were 
sculptors confined 1 In what age do we find the earliest 
sjiecimons of Christian soulptm'el Into what western coun- 
tries did the Byiantine style of architecture find ita way'' 
[61] By what artista waa a knowledge of painting generally dif- 
D fused! By what obstacles wore the operations of commerce 
A mipeded! In what manner was trade carried on with tha 
shores of the Mediterranean and with India ! What city was 
tlie principal emporium for western aa wall as eastern pro- 
duce 1 To what dreumslances do you ascribe the suoceSiS of 
mannfitcturing Industry! 
[82] By whom, and from what conntiy, were silk-worms brought 
B to Constantinople ! What was the moral condition of the 
people at this period t 

^ 16, GeograpTty of Arabia, 
[63] What is iha extent of the Ai'abiau peninsula 1 Wliat is 
o the character of the soil 1 What name was given by tlie an- 
cients to the south-weatem portion ! By what deacilption of 
"" w?""^ '^ '' ™1"'1>"«|J' Name their most celebrated cities 
What was their religion before the time of Mohammed ? By 
what name waa their national sanctuai'y distmguishedi By 
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wliat family was itsnperiniendedl What rites were pracUsed 
by tljc AraWans in common with ilia Jeivs and Egyptians? 
[61] To whom do the AiDbians toaee theii' origin i To what 
i people was one of the dish-iota of Ai'iiMa for a short tame aub- 

Bywhom 

_ _^ . .. _. ice enabled 

gratSy hii Kate for Beclnsionl Where did he pass 
one month in every yearl Of wiiat commiBsion did he pro- 

claim himself tJie bearer'? Towhomwas this doctrine exclu- 
sively pi-eached at first % By whom was he opposed 1 What 
was the effect of this peraecutlon f Prom what event do the 
Aiabians date theh- tera t Where did he assnme the author- 
ity of Mngl Whom did he many? By what means were 
his doctrines propagated! In what city did he establish the 
national sanctuary 1 What conqnests did he achieve 1 What 

D potentatcE did he iayite to umbrace Islamism 1 Where did 

he die "! What issue did he leave behind hhn 1 
166] Who was the first caliph? What celebrated work did he 
compile'! What wars were begun by his general? By whom 
was he succeeded ? 
[07] What dty was taken by his generals? Were any other 

i conquests achieved by them 1 For what purpose did he visit 
Pftleatinel On what temis was toleration granted to the 
Christians ? What fortunate event enabled the Arabians to 
fake rank as a naval power ? By whom was Egypt subdued ? 
What account of the destruction of the Alexandrian library 
is supposed te> be Incorrect? 
[68] By whom was Omar succeeded! What conquests were 

3 completed by hhn? What Ihmous work of art was sold? 
What was the Me of Othman 1 
[69] By whom was he succeeded ? By whom ivas the new caliph 
placed on the tJirone? Why was he not generally recog- 

o nized? What measures did he atlopt for- the pnipose of 
Btiengthening his authority? By whom was he resisted? 
Wliat conspiracy was entered Into, and what were its resnlfs ? 
In whose fiivor was AJi compelled to abdicate? 
[70] From whom ia the name of Ommaijad derived? To what 
place did the first caliph of ibis race transfer the royal resi- 

i dence? What other important change did he effect ? Under 
what aovereigps were the Arabian dominions most extensive ? 
By whom were they invited into AMcn ? What conquests 

B did they achieve in that quarter of the globe? By whom 
were they invited into Spam? Where did they engage the 
Goths, and with what success ? By whom were the Arabian 

generals recalled? How was the bravery ofMuaa rewarded? 
What privileges were the Spanish Christians permitted to re- 
tain ? By whom was an attempt mode to wrest Gaul fl'om 
the Fi-ankish liinas, and with what success 1 Whej-e were 

D battles fought ? What eastern countries were subdued by 
the Arabians ? What was the effect of their success In India ? 
In what stcnggles were the reigning dynasty engaged durmg 
the progress of these events? By whom was the throne <x 
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A the Abbaeidea fiimly esfablisiied 1 What sai^fnory meaB- 
ures weie adopted foi tin dLSbuction of tlio Ommaijod dy- 
msl^ ' "\^ bull li tlif OLOiiia\|ai princca escai>ed, and whoro 

[71] I I luismvlBwed byita fijimder? Name 

Bit I 1 tlie Mohammeiiaji system. Wliat 

>• II t taithi What ttuties are enjoined 

1'' II I 1 It iuiB tuepoi-mittedl Ofwhatwrit- 

ing'i do thi uiLrllimluf of tjie Mohammedans consist 1 Wsa 

D any other work snbaociueatly publiehed % To what secbi did 
the pubhcation of tiiis work give birtk'? To what droum- 
Bfinces do you atkihufe tie rapjd prapagntion of Mohamme- 
danism'! 
[72] In whom was tho sapreme authority vested 1 What shai'o 

A had the people in the administration! At what period did 
the power of the caUpha become completely deapoticl To 
what cii'onnisfances do yon aaocibB the gradual mcreaae of 
Inxmyl Wist authority was posBeased by the heutenanfa 
of the pcovineeBl What eflfeets rsfnilted at a later pei'iod 
fl'om their poaseasioa of this anthorityl 
[73] What specimeuH of eaily Arabian poehy are extanf? 

s WlieTO are fha uames of their authors iusiaibed'? What cir- 
cumstances prevented the coltivation of soiauce during; the 
reign of the Abbasidee ? TFith the ej.-ection of what works 

a Aid tho golden ago of Aiubian arohileotura commence 1 Why 

wai-e pamtiog and sciilptiire utterly uegleoled.^ 
[74] Wby wei'e trade and manufectiu'es in high estimatiou 
among the Arabians ? How Gix did their maritime trado ex- 

D tend westward and southward'? By what means ivas their 
land traffic carried on^ Where were the principal moi'ksts 

A for eastern and weatem produce ? On what shores did com- 
merce especially flourish? 

4 17. 25i* modem Persian eTnpire. 
[76] By whom was the Persian empii'o founded 1 WMt was its 
ext^t under Ohosroes I. and II. 1 Into how many provinces 
B was it divided? What name was given to the capital city 
with its Buburbs 1 
[76] With what nations were the FersiauB generally at war'' 
What is recoi-ded of Ohosroes 1. 1 Before whom was he com- 
pelled to reti'eat 1 On what coiiditiona did he rencoince Lis 
claims on Oolohial How long did he reign 1 By what 
D measures did he promote the prosperity of the empiie "i To 
what ofSces was the goverament of the four pTOvinces in- 
trusted 1 How did he eucsourage agricultural entacprise? 
What plans did he adopt for (lie promotion of learning 1 

^ 18. Ti« ScteuOTsiiMM. 

[77] By what names were the eastern neighhora of Gei-many dis- 

A tinguished mitil the beginning of the fifth century 1 Tor what 

name was the last of these exchanged 1 By whom were these 

tribes incorporated into the Gothic aud Huimish empires? 

What teri'itory did tliey retain aiter tlie dissolution of tliase 
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B Miigdomsl Into how iHMiy tribea were tiey divided 1 "Wlio 
ivtisraooguiKeilaskinKbymoatoftheSlaviali tribesi Wiiat 
happened to the Siavieh confederacy after hia death 1 Mention 
some of Oia new empires wMcli arose Som its ruina. Under 
whose dominion did the soathern Slaves remain! 
[T8] Mention some parijcularfl in which a simihtrity is discernible 

between the Slavish and Germanic tribes. Wliat traces do we 

D find of physical and moral diSerenoe'! Did their laaenagea 

i at all resemble one anotherl 

5 16. OlAer inciiims iw. the Easl of Wierope. 
[79J In what countries did the Avari establish themselTesI 
B What was the estent of their empu'e in the year 600^ By 
tlie secession of what states were its limits oircnmscribed in 
the following centrary 1 
[80] What countjies had been occupied from time immemorial 
c by the Bulgaiiansl lu what contmy did they invade the 
D Byaantine empiva ! What iiarriere did they surmoimtl To 
whom were they indebted for deliverance fi'om iha tyi'anny 
A of the Avars? How long had they been tributary to that 
nation'} Wliat poi-tiou of hia empu'e was inherited by hia 
thii'd Eoni 
[81] Of what comitries were the Ohajares mastera in the seventh 
centnryl With wiiat nations were they engaged in almost 
parjietual waiihrel By whom, and for what purpose, was 
the Caucasian 'tvall erected ] 

% 20. The PfoniMsh empirs uiuUr the Cm-hmngia-ts. 
[82] WTiatldngdomamv •...■.■■, h..i i.;, I'lpin the Short 1 By 
B whom, andnuder ivli;> . .- Pepin invited info 

Italy! Whatlitleu-iKi' ■ . ■ i . , ilioPoiie'! Against 
what nation waa lie en, ■ ■ ,i lii-nsade'i What' 

posaassions were ivi-L'^' ■■■: ii ■■■i il, I ..mJm-dsi To whom 
i were they presented ? "IVii^it pi' iu vims crime had been com- 
mitted by the Fiiesesl What other nations were suhdned 
by Pepin'? 
[83] Where and in what year waa Charlemagne boml With 
whom did he share the throne 1 By what event was he made 
sole king of the Franks 1 Whom did he exclude from the 



[84] In what manner did this act of injustice eventually occasion 
E the invasion of Lomhardyl In what city was Desideriua be- 
sieged^ What waa the issue of this w«j-1 How did Chario- 
ma^e thistmle an attempt of the Lombard noblea to reinstate 
Desideiius on the throned 
[85] Into how many provinces waa the Saxon nation divided? 
c With whom had they bean engaged in hostilities fVom the 
A earliest times ' How wsa lie preaching of the Frankieh mia- 
sioaariea received by the Saxons 1 What measure was de- 
termined on at the diet of Worms 7 What ibrtress was 
stormed by Charlemagne m the flrat campaign! Against 
whom did Clnrleinignemarrh afier his first iSilIan campaign t 
B What siiocp=s attandel tins movement 1 What happened 
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during hie seoond campaign in Italy 1 Of what act of treach- 
ery were the Saxons guilty, and how was it puniBlicd ' What 
° ^^™?™™5'^iat«effS5t_ofthi9 severity? What became of 
tho Wittekmd and Alboml How were the Saxons finally 

subdued! ' 

At whoae iosfanee did Charlemagne invade Spain 1 What 
larae was given to the district annexed to the Prankish em- 
>u'e 1 What celebiafed commaniior was slain at Roncesvalles '> 
I By whom was Duke TassiJo abetted in his rebellion against 
Charlemagnel How was he punished! What panisSment 
was luUicled on his coufederafee 7 By what sovereign was 
the whole of their country afterwawiB ravaged' By what 
name waa it now distineuiahed 1 

, What was the result of the war cairied on by Charle- 
Magne a son against the Danes and Wilzes 1 What river waa 
recognized as the boundary between the Danish and Frankish 

. What measures were adopted Ibr the defence of the different 
frontiers 1 
" By whom and with what olyactwas Charlemagne invited 
to visit Kome t What dignity was confen'ed on him in return 
for these services? What was the character of the new re- 
lation between the pope and the emperor? In what manner 
was this supremacy mutually recognizedl 

What bishoprics wei'e fcunded by Chai'lemegne in Saxony^ 

- ay whom was Chailemsgne assieted in the eslabliahment of 

D schools? What measures were adopted for reatorms the re- 

smictnbdity of the clergy? What prooft have we of the 

i affection ofCharlemagne for hia mother tongue? WliatpUin 

was adopted fbr the improvement of church music ? 

[92] To what nations were codes of laws fffven ? In what man- 

A ner was a code formed for the empire m g^eral ? By what 

measure was file execution of the laws fkcflitated 1 

- ^. ,''^ ""^ important changes effected in the constitution by 

Charlemagne? What sort of opposition did the emperor 

encounter in estabhshing the ftudal Bystem? What division 

c of estates was still retained! Which of the court offlcea 

was abolished, aud fbr what reason? Who were the em- 

rn^ , P^jw'8 vicegerents in spiritual and in temporal matters ? 

IHiJ How mauyeeneral assembJies were held ta the course of 

the year? What nane was given to the flrat of tbese meet- 

n ing3,andfbr whatpurpose wflsitconvened? Atwhatplace 

was the second meeling held? What sort of queationa were 

decided at it! What plan did Charlemagne adopt fbr obtain- 

A mg a more accnrate knowledge of each iJrovJncei From 

what classes of peraoos were these officers selected? What 

were their duties! From what description of persons vras 

fl mihtaiy service required? What indulgence was granted to 

those who possessed less than the legal qualification? By 

whom was the militia of each province commanded? What 

fine was imposed on those who neglected to appear at the 

place of rendezvous? Were any persons exempt ftom this 

sei-vice? Onwhoiowastlie punishment of death still inflicted! 

r tola what sources were the imperial revenues derived ? 

8* 
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a adopted for the encouragement of 
commorce t How had. it been crippled 'i Among wUom did 
D Cliai'lemagne divide his empire 1 Wlio sacceeded him in the 
imperial and royal dignities t From whom did ha receive his 
ccovra t To wliom was tha kingdom of Italy granted, find on 
what condition 1 When and where did Charlemagne die, and 
where was he hurled 1 
[96] What was the character of Lewis the Pious? That new 
A regulalJons did he promulgate f Among whom did he divide 
his empire'! Which of his aona was raised to tlie imperial 
tlu'onel What portions of the empire were granted to the 
others t On what prince was an atrocious act of cruelty per- 
petratod 1 Who succeeded him as Iring of Italy 1 
[97J What iTflS tiio name of the emperor's second wife, and what 
B issue liad he by her? What provocation ooessioned the re- 
bellion of the ampevor's sonsi Where was a battle fought, 
and what name was given to the field t What was the result 
o of thiseiigagBmentl By whom was Lewis restored f What 
became ofPepin and Ma sous 1 Among whom, and by whose 
advice, were thu dominions of Lewis dividedl What district 
was allotted to each 1 
[98] What circumstances occasioned the battle of Fontenay, and 
A what was its result t What famous treaty waa concluded at 
[99] the end of this war? 

[100] Describe the districts severally allotted to the three sous of 
[lOIJ Lewis the Pious? 

B Whence do you derive the name of Lonwue? 

[102] By wliat nntoivard circnnistaucc were these three king- 

doms thrown into ooufiisioo ■? Who were the Normans, and 

in what part of France did thoy carry on their predatory war- 

fhre 1 Did any other pirates visit Italy 1 What depredations 

did the Normans commit in Gormany? By wjiat tribes was 

the eastern frontier of Ms Itiogdom disturbed during the 

reign of Charles the Bald 1 

[103] Among whoin did Lothar I divide his kingdom t By 

A whom waa Loiiame sei^i-d after the death of Lothar II 

[101] Who aucGoedecI Lewis II as king of Italy and Itoinan em 

perorl Among whom iul'!, Uil kin^iUn i i i T mis 111 <ti iraau 

dividedl Whichtliii i i i| i i i lliinuo 

B after the death ol 1 1 1 i i "se 

quence of what evi I muted' 

What provinces n i niLUt? 

C What cities were ili h I I i i I i nliat 

reasons was Charles thi I ^1 \ d, pon d ^^ hi, -.niiji i ts ' Into 

how many portions waa tlie Fiankish i,nipire divided after 

his death? 

il05] To whom was the Western Fmnltish empiie aasignedl 
106] Who reigned in Gtermany 1 
W] Into how many portions waa Gei-many divided, and by 

whom were they governed'' 
[108] Between whom was the soTOieignty ol Italy disputedl 
[109] To what Liruumstances do jou asciibe the origin and mflu- 
A enoe of the temporal and ecolfisiastioal anstocrney under 



temporal and ecclesiastical anstocrney unler the 
of Charlomague? By what practices were these 

Google 



o Inwlmt pi'ovineeB were the suppressed dukedoms resfoi-od 1 
To vfbat cireumstances do you attriliiite the increased influ- 
ence of tlie cleray during- iJiia period ? TVlial; were tl\e da- 
cretale of S. laidere, and what effect wqb produced bj them 1 

§ 21. The Bast F'rmUdsh rajpire tiaider Ue tiBo last 

[110] By whom and in what manner were Iteiiy and Burgundy 
A reunited to the German empire 1 B7 whom were tiie Nor- 
mana utterly defeated 1 To what circumfltaQceB do you aa- 
B oribe their peraeverance in acts of piracy aftei' this defeaf! 
By whom wore the MorayianE espelled &om their country'! 
[111] WTio were the gTisrdianfl of Lewis the Chihil In what 
" countries, and Ibr wliat pnrposa, were national dukedoms 

„^,l.1.„...Jn TIT. g Q^ J.___T J.__!. >_!.,._... J, 

522. EmfpireoftlKEaUFh'atiki'imderCimradl.iifFraiirmda, 
(112} By what nations waa an attempt made to establish Indepou- 

i dent kingdoms after tlie eitinoUon of the Carloringian race? 
By whom was Otho tlie Illustrious elected emperor, and on 
what grounds did he refuse the crown^ Who waa then 
choseuT Was not the election more unanimous on this than 

a outhelbncer oncasimi'? What beemuo of Lorraine 1 How 
was Conrad occupied during the whole of hie reign 1 By 
what marauders were the provinces iofiatedl Wliat was the 

c conduct of the Duke of Bavaria^ Wliom did Conrad recom- 
mend as his successor 1 How many Gennnn dukedonis were 
there at this tiuiel 

5 23. TTte Garmmt e»ipire wniier kmgs of the hjmse of Saswty. 

[1131 By what surname was Henry I. distinguished^ How did 

ho carry into eftbcC the plana of his prodecesBor' Wliat 

B province did he reunito to the empire 1 For how long a pe- 
riod, and on what terms, did he conclude an armiBlicB with 
the HuuMLriansI Howivas tliifl time employed 1 What fin.-- 

i ti'esacH did he baildl What surname did he obtain from 
this circmuBtaiiee 1 Aga inst what natjona was the army ex- 
ercised in wai'furel What advantage waa obtained by the 
conquest of the Sclavoniansl How many margravates were 

B established itir ttie defence of the thintiers t Where did Hen- 

17 cngiige the Huugariana, and with what succeas % 
[ll'J] By wliom waa he auoceedodt What remarkable circum- 
ataiice distinguished Ma eLeoHonl Where was the ceremony 
of coronation peiformed from this time 1 With whom was he 

c engaged in disputes during the first years of his reign'? In 
wfiit manner did Otho attempt to diminiah the influence of 
the dnkej "i How waa hia own authority strengthened 1 On 
whom, and for what service, did he confer hia own dukedoni 

D of Saxony f Into how many districts did ha divide Lnrraine? 
By what measm-es was flie coustitution in church and state 
materially improved 1 
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[115] What was the issue of his war with the Dtmea^ Wliat 

i happened to the duke of Bohemia! What cicoumstances oc- 

caaiotied Otho'a first campaign in Italy' Whom did he mar- 

n ryl On whom did he bestow tlje sovereignty of Italy! 

Where were the Hnngarians defeated, and wliat important 

event followed % What effect was produced by a victory over 

o (he Wendish Sckvonians 1 Wliat tjUe was revived by Otho 

I.! How long- was this title borne by the German tings! 

By what measures did Otho endeavor to improve the eondi- 

i tion of his cities! What advantages did he gain in his tMrd 

Italian campaign'? To whom did he nmriy his son! 

[110] What events occnrred during the war between Otbo II. 

and the King, of Trance'! How was this war terminated i 

What ch'CTimatance flimished Otho with an escuae for enter- 

B ing Lower Italy with an army! By whom and where was lie 

attacked, and with what result! Where did he die! 
[Il7] By whom was he succeeded 1 Who were the gaardians of 
the young king! What prorinoe was erected into a seventh 
duchy ! By what party waa an attempt made to emancipate 
Eome iiom the Giiaman yoke 1 What measm^s were adopted 
by Otho in oonaequenee of thia rebellion! What favorite pro- 
c jeot was he unable to carry outl By what peculiarity waa 

the election of his successor diatinguished ! 
[118] What surname was given to him! What conditions were 
required fW>m him, which had never been imposed on any of 
his predeceasora! What attempts were made by some of the 
A provtocea during hla absence in Germany! How were these 
attempts defeated by Henry ! WJiat circumstance occasioned 
his second visit to Italy! What event tenninated the con- 

B of the Italian crown ! What advantages were gained in s 
third Italian campaign! To whom was Henry in a great 
measure indebted for his victory? How were they rewaiSed! 
^ 2i. TSb Oerman ewpire iHwfer Sie Fi-ancomB/a em/perors, 
[119] By whose suffrages waa Conrad IL elected! Where was 
lie crowned ! What was tlie first act of hia reign? What 
country was added to the German empire, and under what 
circumstances ! Over what countries waa tha supremacy of 
o Giermony rc-eetahliahed ! To whom did Cora'ad cede a por- 
tion of his doniinioflal What was the efibct of this ceasfou! 
What law was passed by Oonrad during his second visit to 
Ifflly! By what moasuro was his &mily mfluence extended! 
[120] What waa the first act of Henry's adraiuistration! In 
i what manner did he eatabliah the imperial authority, without 
the intervention of any secondaiy power, over the whole of 
souUiern Gfermanyl Was the same eflfect produced in any 
other eounhies ! What foreign prince waa reduced to sub- 
tniasion! How was the ifendid sovereignty over Hungary 
seoured! What kingdoms and dukedoms did the Geiinan 
s empu'e oompiise at this dme 1 What measures were adopted 
for the bettor mainienance of peace in Aleinannia, Bavaria, 
and Carintliia! Wliat waa the condition of Franconia atthia 
timC! What wns the "Treugn Dei?" 
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[121] What WBB Hemy'B nest prtgectl What were tho two most 
ghwiDs eceleaiaaUcai in'egulaiities at this timei In what 
manner did Henry endeavor to re-eBtabJish luiity in the 

c Churchl Bow was he rewarded ibr theae Eervices^ What 

sorcot eceieaiastioal laws wer« eaacted? Who reaietetf his 

S''^^S^ «?''i?f'SS' the Church to the temporal powers 

What heoeht did Henry confer on the ITormaila 1 By what 

n oil aI* "iff *^y aftarwairdB content to hold their poassBdons 1 

f L J"^^* ^ """^ ^^''y ^'^- C"!^*! to the throne i Who 

i ^shisgnatdianl By whom was the adminiBtmtion of the 
tiogdomuam'pedl Who wrested it from hia hands'" What 
eeutence was paaaed on Adalberts By whose threats was 

H Henry corapsHed to adopt this measure? What German 
prmce was unjustly deprived of his dukedom, and on whom 

r, rf,!, "^Ttrt^ \ ,^^^' ^^ ^^^ '»°'J''<'t "f Henry alter the 

death of Adalbert 1 Against what oountiy did he particu- 
My carry on his operations? Whom did he detain a i.riB- 

f^4 J*^^"* ekcumstances occasioned the Saxon iuEmi-eclion? 

" ?;f''j;'"'"V'^y'i'^?« Saxon army flrst appear! Whither 

did Hemy fly, and how waa he received by the citizens J 

i^iN^fl ^-r ?°A T^-^' '*™? "4f P*^"* concluded^ Who 
reused to ratify this peace 1 What was the effect of theii- 

^'^.1.3?'"^?*^^^ had been held by Hildebrimd before his 
„ ?i^™'^<lV''^ll*P"' *''""'«■ ^liat was his fiivorite pro- 
7. C \ ^'*"5"^*'^,Fepa''^^e tray for ila ultimate successi 
^ i important oUy was aecui'edl What title did Hilda- 
brand aasume, and for what reason 1 What measures did he 
adopt for secnnngtiiemdewndence of the clerffyi Whatis 
D masnt byinirestiturei" What was the conduct of Henry 
A under these eircumfltancesl How did Gregory punish his 
audacity! Why did Henry c«,sa tiie AlpJln/ho™ hi 

n J^inn . Wh°''^ '5 t ^""'^ "^ ^'"' ''""""^ of excowmnS- 
^ whit t™. ^^^ "^'^^'^ ^^'°' ^'"■^e His absence 1 
^?e^ W^ J^ S^ new emperor elected? Vhat was his 
ate? Whom did Hemy place oathe papal thro: ■ ' 
room of Grejmy VII, 1 To whom did ho leaVe the pi' 
of the ivar m Geramoy 1 lYom what pope did he receive the 
impGn!^aT.wn! Afteririiatimportnntvictoryl What be- 
lt carueofGre^ryVn,! Where did he die 1 fr ho had been 
elected emperor dn.ing Henry's absence m Italy? By Xt 
n 9fii i""^ r"" ^'"'*™ ' ^oy long did he reign 1 
[i.Zl>] By whom and at whose instigafion, was tlwciown of Italv 
i asauraell How waa hepnniahldforthisact of tre^onl To 
whom was the succession secured, and on what conditiona i 
^Z T^ '^"'P^"'' "'O}?^^'! Of n-hat act of violence 

^re the wuispirators guilty, and what waa its effect 1 
Where^did Hemy lY. die! Where was his body afie^^s 

c flrat of these objects promoted? What proposal ivas made by 
the pope, and how was it received by the Geiin^i clergy? 
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To wliat conditions was he compelled to aueede 1 On what 
grovinda was this deores anmilled. 1 Hoiv long did the contest 
last, and how was it terminated 1 What were the conditioos 
of tliis compactl 

11 and Pi'tmamimi 
period. 
What practice disappeared with the extinction of the Oar- 
lovingian hne 1 Was ttie hereditary right of suocesaion en- 
tirely abolisliedl When did the ehjction of the successor to 
the throne take placa 1 At whose election was the elective 
charactei- of the monarnhy fuHy established'! How were the 
limits of the royal authority defined 1 
[1S8] Whose flmctions were uamped V>y_ the dufees after the 
B death of Oharlema^e 1 How was their autliority crippled 1 
By whom were they nominated 1 In whoae i-eiga were most 
of the dukedoms made hereditary f 
11291 In whose reign was the nninber of margraves increased'! 
A What powers did they possess f 
[130] "What were the duties of the counts pahitinel Who was 

tlie most important among them 1 
[181] Were the ooimties hereditaiy or elective mider the Fran- 
B conian kings? What was the most important duty of the 
count's 

5 25. -fto%. 
[132] How long was Italy g^Temed by kings of its own? By 
whom woa it reunited to Germany? What was its condition 
c after the death of Amulf ? By whom was the country ravaged 
daring this period? 
[188] By whom was a fmitless attempt made to deprive Heniy 
A II. of the Italian croivu? What was the condition of Italy 
under the Othos 1 What privileges were confen'ed by them 
on the priesthood? What moasm'es were adopted by the 
Emperor Com'ad fbr resti'aining the power of the great feudal 
lords 1 What important privilege was at the same time se- 
cured to the people? What revolutionary measure was 
adopted by the Lombard oitaes dmlng the reigns of Henry 
IT. and Henry T. 
[134] By whom were the Venedan Islands originally peopled 1 
B How were they governed in the flrat instance 1 To irliat na- 
tions were they successively subject 1 At wliat period was 
the foim of goveiument changed 1 When, and tbr what cause, 
TTOS their connection with (he Byaanline empire dissolved? 
What island became the seat of government and centi'e of a 

rltime cllyl By what conquests did the Tenetian repub- 
enlarge its dominions 1 To what advantageous ^cmn- 
stances was it indebted fm its importance ? 
[186] Who laid the foundation of the pope's temporal power? 
D What provinces ■were settled on the papal see, and hy whom 
was this endowment confirmed 1 By what name was this tei'- 
ritory distinguished? What addition was made to it by 
Heniy III. ? What concession was made hy the pope in re- 
turn for this beueflt? Thraugii whose liheiality was a still 
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more importajit acceseioH of territory obtained 1 On what 
teiTQS were Apulia and Calabria held by the Normans ? Of 
■what nature was the pope's authority within the walie of 
Rome, aud tlironghout the dultedom in which it was situated 1 
[188] "What acn-t of goTermueat was eatablished In Lower Italy 

B on the nuua of the Lombard empire 1 Wbat was its condition 
at fli'st, and subseiiuently 1 What provinces separated from 
it, and formed independent priacipaJities? wlat distrieta 
were retained by the Greeks 1 By what people were these 
districts perpetually molested? 
[1B7J To whom did the whole of Lower Italy become a prey in 

c the fourteenth centmyl WTien did they first visit Iteljl 
What city did they bnM? WTiat Norman noble was invested 
by the popewith the dignity of duke, and what fiefe were 

B granted to him ? Underwhat pretence did he raise an army'? 
Where did he obtain a victory? Against what city did he 

A. advance 1 By what circnmstanoes was he compelled to re- 
tum t Where did he die % By what prince were Apuha and 
CaJabiia united with Sicily? What name was given (o the 

[138] By whom was Sicily taken ftom the ByaantJnes, and to 

whom were the conquei'ors eompeUed tfl sm'render it I 
[1391 To whom did SaMinia belong from iho year 860 to 10221 
[140] To whom waa Corsica at first aubjecti What two nations 
afterwards contended for the possession of it, and ]iow long 
did the struggle continue'! 

5 26. Praiux under Uie last Cm-lomitgi<ms. 
[141] By whom, and mider what eircumsfances, was Otho elected 

king of Franco^ 
[1*21 Were the anticipaUons of the electors realized "> 
[14a1 Who succeeded Otho'! What dignities did he confer on 

Eollo 1 Wbat was tlie effect of this ai'rangement ! Of what 

province did Chai'lea talte possession after the extmction of 

the Carlovingian race in Germany % 
[141] By whom, and for what reason, was Robert elected? Wliat 

was hie Site 1 
[145] By whom was he sncceeded? What became of Charles? 
A By whom was Loiraine reunited with Genuany ? 
[1461 Who succeeded Rudolph? What surname did he bear? 
[147] Against whom, and with what residla, did his successor 
B eiuTy on war 1 How long did Lewis V. reign, and by whom 

waa he succeeded ? 
[148] Why waa his nncle Charles excluded from the succession? 

Whence did Hugo derive his surname of Capet 1 
[149] What was the poMcal condition of France at thia time ? 

What provinces were nndor the immediate contaol of the Ciir- 

lovingiaiis ? Name the immediate fleft of the crown ? What 

WHS tlie ftiviudaijon of the disUnction between Northern and 

Southern Fiance? By what pacnliarilaeB of character were 
A the icliabilants of theae two districts distmeuished? What 

distinct loKal codes were established in tlie North and in the 

South of Trance? 
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5 27. Fram,ce tmider lAe fowr fin'st Capets. 

(150] By whom was lie dukedom of Francia annexed to the 

crown? What meaam'ea did he adopt for conciliating the 

clergy and lay nobles'! After wLosa death was he generally 

B recognized aa kinel Wliat woe the extent of Mb authority 1 

[1511 By whom was Tie euoceededl What territory was added 

by the new eovereign to the possessions of thu croivn! On 

whom was it confenedl Of what royal fiimilywaa he the 

ancestor ! 

[1621 By what authovity was the 

[153] What remarliahle event oc 

c reign of PhiKp I. of France ? 

(j 28, Eiiglaiid ii/aier ihe West Saxon kings. 
[154] By whom were the Beven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms united 
vmdar one croivul What name did be give to the island of 
D Britain 1 By what foreign invaders was the khigdom rayaged 

during the reign of Egbert's 
[155] What was the condition of England at the accession of 
i Alfred the Great 1 WTierewas hecom]jolled topassawinter' 
How did he obtain information respecting the Danes'! In 
what manner did he avaiihiniBelf of this knowledge'? What 
concessions were extorted from the Danish leader'? 
[156] What measures wore adopted by Alfred for the seora'ity 
3 of Mb kingdom ? How was the administration of jnetice fa- 
cilitated 1 What plans were adopted tor tlie advancement of 
c learning ? Against wJiat enemies was Alfred now compelled 
totaitu the field? By what Anglo-Saxou king was tribute 
paid to the Danes, and what was the effect of this couipra- 
D mise 1 What cruel act iras perpetrated by Etlielred, and how 
was it avenged 1 

5 29. Siiiprcmaey of ths Danes in Engltmd. 
[157] With whom did Canute at first share his throne 1 Into 
A how many provinces did he divide Englaudl What impor- 
tant reforms did he effect 1 Of what other dominions did ha 
B tocome possessed bynegotiation or conquest'! Araongwhom 
was his empire divided after his death? Who succeeded 
Harold on the English throne 1 

§ 30. Resteratum a/nd csdmcHon of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 

[158] By whom was Edward flie Confessor governed ? What 

c innovations excited discontent among the Sason inhabitanta 1 

D By whom was he succeeded 1 What was tlie ate of Harold 

II,? What snraame was given to William in consequence of 

this victory ? 

5 31, ScdUmd. 

[159] By what races was Scotland inhabited \ By whom, and 

A under what name, were tlie two Irfngdoms united ? What 

enemies were snccessfully resisted by the Scots'! By what 

English monarch wna Cumburland granted to the king of 

Scotland ? On what conditions ? By whom were Scofland 
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terras were they per- 

5 32, Ireland. 
[160] Into how many states was Ireland divided at the period of 
B lis conquest by the Engliah'? Ifame theBe states. In what 
century, and by whom, were the Irish converted to Ohristi- 
anity 1 By wliat unfiivorable ciiennigtanees, and for how long 
a period, was the progress of civilization relai'ded in Ireland! 
5 33. ^Ktin. 
[161] Under what Caliphs, and for how long a period, did the 
D Arabian portion of the Peoinaula enjoy uninterrupted pros- 
perity 1. By what river was Arabian separated from Christian 
A Spain, and what was the amount of its population? Describe 
Its capital city. What were the chief employments of the 
population 1 To what extent were the arts and swences cul- 
tivated ^ 
[103] After what event, and under what oircumstances, waa 
B Arabian Spain annexed to the empire of Morocco 1 
[103] How many ChriKtian kingdoms were there in Spain at the 

conduaion of this period ! 
[10i] TowhicboftlieseMngdomsdidPortugalhelongl luwliat 
c, D year was it separated 1 

^ 34. Tie BfzantinB empire mtder the MacedorAan empei'ars. 
[166] Wliat oounfriss did the empire comprehend at the com- 

A meucement of this period i By whom, and under what title, 

B was the coda of Justinian repubhshedl What countries 
were wrested ftom the Arabians, and by whom 1 By what 
emperor mas Bulgaria conquered 1 TVTio were laised to the 
throne after the eitinclion of the Macedonian maJe lino 1 By 
whom was the last of these rulers deposed '! 
[166j What poaiHon did the Byzantine empire occupy at this 

o period among the kiugiloms of the Ohriatiau world 1 By 
what name did the Bjaajitines designate themselves, and what 

D apijollfttion did they reject with scomi In whom were the 
legislative and executive authorities united'? By whom waa 
the senate deprived of its last vestige of powerl 

5 85. 3H« Araiiaits tmder tAe Aiiasides. 
[167] To what city waa the seat of ffovemment transferred soon 

i aiter the accassion of the Abbasides % By whom waa this i:ity 
builtt Of what OhrislJan soyereign waa the Caliph T-Tarnn 
al Easchid a contemporary and friendi By which of the 

B Caliphs were the arts and sciences fbstered^ Mention the 
causes which eventually produced the disaolntion of llie Ca- 
liphate. How did the first of these causes operate in Spain, 
Africa, and Asia? By whom, and at what period, were most 
of the Asiatjc poaseasioufi of the Caliphs united under one 

c crown 1 After what event was this union dissdved 1 What 
portion of the empire remained in the handa of the Oaliphsl 

D What power was exercised by the Turkish body-guai-d % 
What formidable BBbts existed at this period 1 To whom did 
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§ 86. Scantiamvia. 
n.68] Wliat was the political condition of iTorwBy nntil the ninth 

* centvuy 1 Who founded the Iforwegian kingdom, and ivhat 
islands wero added to It by conqneat 1 "What Ijecame of the 
chieftains wlio rafused to submit to hia authoiily 1 What 

B kingdom did they found t By whom waa Chilatiaoity intro- 
duced t Wlo ooDqnered and divided Norway 1 
[169] By whom was ita independence re-established 1 By how 

c many racea was Sweden inhabited t How were the latter sub- 
divided 1 Who placed tlie different tribes under one aove- 
reigni Where did he reside 1 By whom, and atwhat period, 
were the Swedes converted to Christianity 1 
[ITO] By whom were the Danish islands and Jutland nnifed into 
one kmgdom 1 Prom what febulous hero did he trace his 

i deaeenti How long did his male descendanta occnpy the 
throne ■} What countries were conquered by Sweynl By 
whom waa he ffocceeded in England 1 By whom was Schlea- 
wi^ anuesed to the kingdom of Denmark ■? By a convention 

B ulthwhat emperor'* What kingdom was afain reduced to 
submiasion'? In what manner did Canute endeavor to pro- 
mole Christianity 1 To whom was Denmark subject after hia 
death J By whom was it emancipated 1 

5 87. Unssia. 
[171] By what tribes were the southern, northeni, and centi'al 

c parts of Eusaia iuhabiled 1 By what chieftain and at what 
period, was the grand duchy of Russia founded 1 What was 
itfl capital 1 To what city was the government aiterwai'ds 

D tranetbn'ed % Under what circumatancea was Christianity in- 
tiodnced into Euasia? What Ruasiau soTereigu first em- 
braced Chriatianily 1 What district waa conquered by tliia 
sovereigu ? In what manner did he endeavor to eiyiHae his 

4 subjects 1 Bj what title was JCev pi^uhtrly designated 1 

5 38. Poland. 
[172] By what name were the Slaves on the middle Tistnla gen- 
erally known t Whom did they first choose fbr their duke, 
and what was the date of his eleclion? How long did his 
ffeinily rejgc in Poland 1 WTiioh of their dukes first embraced 
B Christianity 1 Whom did he racogniae as his feudal sove- 
reign! By whose aaaistance did his son exterminate the 
remnants of heatheuism'! In what cities did he found bish- 
oprics 1 Against what nations did he carrj'on wara,and with 
what success 1 What dignity did he assume a short time 
nces did Poland 



5 89. Himgary. 
[17S]^By what other name were the Hungarians known ^ 
c Whauco did they come 1 Under what leader % What countj-y 
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did they enter'? Ofwliat coimtries did the Hungarians ob- 
II tain pOBseaaiou 1 By wliom were they driven iMielt 1 la 

wliat century ivas Ohrietianity iniioducad among; tliem 1 By 

wliat king were seveitJ biahoprica foanded 1 By whom, and 
A in what year, was he crowned 1 "VTliat became of his son % 

By whose aBsiatance did he recover hia throne'! By whom 

was tranquillity evetttually I'eatored 1 

5 40. BsSgiim, oris, icimces, ifc, dmittg Ha first perisd. 

[174] In what light was the increasina inBuence of the clergy 

B viewed by the temporal power 1 Wiat prlyilegea beloBged 

to the pope 1 In what cases had he judicial authority over 

laymen's "What territories did he possess! How were the 

monla generally employed 1 To what cansea do you attribute 
D the laxjtr of monastic diaciplme at thia period 1 By wiiat 

circumstance was a pai'Hal refoimation ettected t By what 
rule were the new convents goveraed 1 Who endeavored to 
intiiKluce thia rale iato the convents of England^ What new 

1 ordei's were founded in the eiaventh century 1 At what pe- 
riod were cathedral chapters founded ! By ■nhoin were they 

fenerally established J 
In what manner waa tlia cultivation of the arte and sci- 
ences promoted by the Cahphs dm'ing this period 1 
[17C] Wlmt learned eatablishmonts existed in Hie Arabian pro- 
B vincea % What la the general chai'HCter of Arabian hteratnre 1 
o In wliat acienoes were the labors of their learned man most 
D auceessful 1 Why waa the study of anatomy omitted "i How 
i waa this deftct in some m^asnre supplied' Wliat worics 
were produced by the Arabian aohooi of architecture, and 
what were \\s cluiractBristiCB '! Who waa the mosi: nnioivnud 
B of the Persian poets' What WM the state of Grci^l! litcra^ 
tureat this t>eiiol'' MLiitmn 111 rhief philosophical writers, 
c In what co\idil I I idpaintmg'! itfentionthe 

histonial *%ci' ' ' \ ■it of Europe, Describe 

D the scholistn i i n Hi church schools durii^ 

this panod ' i iLished profesaow of phi- 

A losophv Wh I I I I I I II I in I and matbomalaca most 

snocesaffllly sturhi cl ' ll "lii,: pLiiod did the Latin cease to 
B be a hvmg languacei Mention the earhest specimens of 
German hferatura What architectural worts wci-c produced 
during tins period* In what condition wei'e painting and 
musict In what eountnes did tiade and manuthcturiiig in- 
dustry principally flomish 1 
[177] To wliat porte was the commerce of Byzantium gradually 
o.Dtransferred^ Wliat German city was the emporium of tlie 
trade between the East and West, and Ijetiveen the North and 
Smitii 1 To what ports did the cities of the North and Soutli 
of France trade "! By what ciroumstBuces waa manuiaetu Dj, 
industry chiefly promoted' 

5 41. The FHrsf Orusatle. 
[178] What practice had existed for many ye ^ an ong tl e 
m — '^t; — „j> iu^ n^,^^^ ^™r.!^'l ^y whom we il e p 1 
s file effect of tl 8 hit le int 
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weaauvel By wliom were the complaint of the easlem 

1 Chnatmiis seconded 1 What waa the immediate effect of Wg 

'"*!t^^'5k°i".'="''/.J^l™™"'^"'*'"''"'^ of tie Crusade. 



i W"liat was the Ikte of the Sm dBtachmeat of cinsaderal Bv 
■whoni waa au expedition ou a larger scale undertakan ! Who 
was Uie oommander-iri-chief, and what was the amount of tiie 

B torce imder his command 1 Wlftt Afiiatio cities first fel] into 
the hands of the croaaiiBrH ? What extraordmarv cmitira- 
Btancea attended the sieg'e of Antioohia 1 On what eonoral 

; was the prinoipaiity of that district confen'eill By whom 

mw another pt&oipaUty eatabliahed » Describe the capture 

of Jeruealem. What dignity waa offered to Godfrey de 

ouiiloni By whom, and under what c- * ^' 



^ ,'f """ ' "> «nom, anu nnaer what circmnsfanoes was the 
n 701 ^^ f Egypt deftated 1 By whom was Godfrey su<^eoded 1 
[ITyj Wliat cities were added to the kmgdoin of Jerusalem by 
i ice new soverazgn 1 Into how many districts was the king- 
dom now divided ? ^ 

Tlie Sucond Citisade, 
[180] "What oircTunstance occasioned the second Onieade % Bv 
I wh .^r'^i"?,",?^ *^ undertaken, and at whose instanced 
c Whatmte befell the German diviaion of theannyl What 
was file result of this expedition 1 

IVie TMrd Crmade. 
[181] By what monarch were the claims of Egypt to Syria and 
liejj What cu'cumsfanoe occasioned thethii'd Cnisadel Bv 
* lOTehis^fe^^^™^ ''™*^^'''^^''^ How did Frederick I. 
[188] Wliat oi^der of knighthood was instituted by his s 

B WhP.t llflCftHinTl waa tha ^^anwa^ ^e A^^t.^^^ ?__..-.- ■■ 



The (so-named) Fiwrti Cmsade. 
f ^^l,„^y "^t sovereign were Ereab bands of crusaders sent out t 

D Ut what cities did thaj regain possession t By what nations 
was the fontth crusade midertaken^ Did they reach Jeru- 

A salem? Wbat emph'e did they fonnd? Who was elected 
emperor, and what territories were assiaied to him' What 
portions were asa^ed severaUy to the Tenetiana, French, 
and Lombards 1 tThat noble ohfamed the largest ehare, and 
IiwWT4'■''^^^'',^^■ Bywhomwasa^Greekei^ph^ 
estabhshodat Nicffittl -HTaa any other independent empire 
founded in Asia 1 By whom was the Latin empii'e destroyed 1 

ne Cmsade of t^sdimck II. 
[185] TThat nusucceseful attempts to regain Palestine had been 
c made piiivioHsly to the Crusade of Frederick II 1 What oc- 
D curronce mduoed the pope to urge on Frederick the neeossity 
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of fuifilliog the promise mada at his ooroDation 1 What cir- 
ciuBsfaDce compelled, him to defer the expedition, and in what 
i light was hia ccudTict viewed by the pope 1 Did he revisit 
FaleEtino'! 

3T4c Sixlh Oi-usade. 

[18fl] "What ciraaea occMioned the sixth Cvusadel By what 

B soveiiiigu was it undertaken 1 Where did he first land, and 

c what Euccesa atteuded. his operations in that ooimtry,^ What 

cheek did he receive, and on what conditions waa he released 

from captivity! How waa he employed after his hberalionl 

The Sevejsth Cntiade. 
[187] By whom,, and under what eircmnatanoea, waa the seventh 

D Crusade undertaken 1 What waB his i^te? In what year did 
the last of the Christian possessions in Palestine fall into 
the hands of the Mamelukes 1 What was the name of ^is 
fortress 1 

ResulU of the Ormsades. 
[188] In what manner waa the hierarchy affected by tlie Cru- 

A Bades % Mention another circumstance by which the author- 
ity of the pope over the clergy was augmented. By what 
circumstances waa the wealth of the clei'gy increaaedl Men- 
tion an important resnlt of the wars agaiuBt the infidels as re- 
Is the extension of Christian influence. 
How was the position of the European sovereigns affected 
by the Crusades 1 
[190] What were the oonsequences of the Crusades to the nobili- 

tyl Describe the development of the knightly power, ia 
■what manner were the distinctive forms of nobfiity createdl 

D Mention tlie degi'ees of chivalry. Describe the inatitntion of 
the order of Kmghts Hospitollai'S. Were they known by any 
other naniel Into how many classes were they divid^, and 
what were the duties of each class 1 Into what sections was 

A the order again subdivided 1 In what eountriea did the 
Knighfa Ho^ltaUers esUiblish themselves after the loss of 

n Palestine 1 By whom were they deprived of the last of theh- 
settlements 7 Describe the oriein of Qie order of Knights 
Templars. Whence did they derive their name'! In. what 
country did they seek an asylum after the loss of the HoV 

Land, and what was their &ta "i At what period was the 
Teutonic order founded, and by whom? Eor what benevo- 
lent purpose was it eslablished 1 Of what country were all 
the Icnights natives 1 What waa the title of their president I 
By whom waa the residence of the order removed from Jeru- 
Sfdem, and to what place was it transferred 7 What countiy 
was conquered by the knighia, and in what city did they ca- 
ll tablish tleir residence after tha,t conquest t What effect had 
the esfabllaiiment of thase orders on Em'opean societyl 
What sei-vice did they render in Palestine! 
[191] What effect had the Crusades on the Burgher order? To 
what oircamstancea do you ascribe the growth and prosperity 
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of their cities 1 Howwas the peaaant order afifected by the 



Ceiisequences to Trade and Mamifadwes. 
fl92] By what nations weie importunt commercial privileges ac- 
B quired dm'iag the period of the Grusadua 1 In what coun- 
tries did the VeBstians establish uiIoiulb dm mg the Ibnrth 
c Onisftde'! At what period and hy whom iieie they expelled 
fraia ConBtantinoph 1 Wliat en cumstance? lendeiDd thia 
disaster compnvativelj imimpuitant^ 
[193] To what ronte had the oveiland trade bean conflned lu 
n former daja, and into what othei channels, wta it duecled 
during the period of the Omaadea? 
[194] When waa thia commercial intu oiii>.i tnlh doalopedl 
A Whatmannfafitnres wareintiiidu i i i i i ml hnvhat 

countries waa Enropean prodn i |> iiodl 

WTiat was the lesnltoftliia mill i i 

[196] By what circnmstances w i LI i In dm 

B formation augmented 1 TowhUUL i Li ,i mdebled 

for information on this sulgact f 

^42. TSe German Empneitndei LalAar [Lal/taiie]ihe Sa-cim 

[106] Who were nominatedaa his aucccESOrs by Henry V , and 

c on whom did the choice ol the electors fiill i What conLCs- 

aions did he malce to the pope 1 On whom did Lothai' baatow 

the hand of bis daug'hter and the dukedom of Sasony? 

D What service did hifl son-in-law render to Lothar ? How often 

did LoUiar visit Eome, and what was his object on each of 



5 48. 214e German Empire imder the Hbhimslmifen. 

[198]^ Who ascended the Geiman throne after Lothai''a death 1 
A What became of Henry the Proud ^ On whom was his duke- 
dom of Bavaria conftrredl By whom was the war canledon 
B after Henr/a deatli I What reiuarkabla circmustance attend- 
ed the capture of Weiusberg % What name was given to the 
hill in commemoration of wis event ' To whom was the 
dukedom of Saxony restored^ In what respect was Comad 
inferior in dignity to hia predeccsaora *! Had this happened 
on any previous occasion 1 

[1991 By whom waa Conrad sncoeadod'! In what manner was 
o he connected with each of the rival houses 1 How did he en- 
deavor to effect a reconciliation between the two tactions % 
On whom waa Bavaria bestowed, and how waa the Maigrave 
of Austria indEmnifled fbr the loss? What was the gi'cat ob- 
ject of the new emperor's policy 1 How many times did he 
yisit Italy 1 

[200] What ciHes were taken in hia feat campaign 1 For what 

/,, a purpoao ivas he sraamoned to Rome, and what measures did 
he adopt on entering tliat city'? What homage did Frederick 
render to the pope 1 Wliat calamity compelled him to return 
to Germany? By what maniage did ho reunite the Itingdoms 
of Germany and Burgundy ? What duke waa elevated to the 
rank of !;ing1 
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[201] To what city did Fradarick iny eiege in Mb second Italian 
c campaign i What were the priQcipiu oonditiona of the capi- 
tulation signed by tlia inliabiteintB 1 At what diet were lie 
B j-eliitiona ol'Itoly to the emperor settled 1 Wliat attempt on 
tlie iiart of the Milanese occasioned a fresh war 1 "WTiat was 
A the thta of Milan 1 Which of the two popes elected by the 

college of cardinals was supported by Frederick 1 

[2021 What occun-ed durhig Frederick's thirl risit to Italy? 

[203] What pope was placed on tlia papal thi'one in Fredeiick's 

B ftiurth Italian campaisnl WTiat disaster oompBllcd him to 

reeroas the Alpa 1 What clrenmstance occasioned Uia I'eyolt 

of the Lombard caties, and irhat were the results of liiat 



[2041 By whom was Frederick abandoned in his fifth campaignl 

c What were the consequences of this defecMon 1 At what place 

was a Ibrnial peace conolnded with the LombardiSl What 

were the conditions of this new trealy 1 

[205] What measures were adopted by Frederick on his returtt 

B, A to Glermanyl What became of Henry the Lionl In what 

conrt did he seek an asyloml On whom were Bavaria and 

Saxony bestowed! What occurred at the diet of Mainz'? 

[206] How was Frederick received by the Italians on his sisth 

visit to Italy! in nlic m did 1il many his eldest son Henry 1 

Where via^ th< ^ I il ' 

[2071 What oili lining the alaence of his 

B fethei m r.il I losult of his visit to War 

plesi Wb Inn throne! Wheie did 

c Heniy reoi u I i ii ' Whence did he derive 

funds for a Kei-i>iid timini^n m Italyl What was the result 

D of that camiMUffu^ What acta of cruelty wei-e peiyetrated 

by Henry, and liow was he piimshed by the popel What 

chenshed plan of Henry's was rendered abortive, and by 

i what rorcnmstance'! Where did he die, and what feahnga 

were excited by his death ? 
[208] What was the flife of Henry the Lion % 
[209] What two princes were elected to fill the vacant throne ? 
B By what party was each of them supported 1 To whose arbi- 
tration was the disputed election referred, and how did he 
decide 1 What was the fete of Philip t 
[210] What wos the first act of Otho's n^gol By what means 
c did he effect a reconciliation with the house of Hohenstaufbn 1 
n Wliat insult did he ofibr to the pope, and how was it avenged ! 
' Where did Otho die, and under what circumatances t 
■ ' ' What nromisea were made to tlie pope by Frederick TI. on 
'is aeceESonI Were these engagementfl folBlled'! In what 
_Dndltion did Frederick find Apnha on his return ftom Pales- 
tine 'i Throngh whose intervenHon did he eflect a reconcilia- 
tion with the pope! What important reform was effected in 
Apnlial Wbat was the fiito of Frederick's son Henry! On 
whom, and snl^ect to what conditions was the dtiohy of 
Brunswick Lllneburg oonfeiTBdl For what purpose, and 
with what I'flsult, did Frederick visit Italy 1 Wlio acted as 
regent dui-hig his absence! What circnmstauce retarded the 
smTender of Milao') 



i^-iiQ 
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[212] What sncoees atfended the endeavors of the pope to place 
ae North-East of Europe ovsithii at fliia time 1 How ftr did 
raial ^ penetrate, and wheie did «iey engage the GennaBal 
[,il3] By whom was Gregory IX, EueceedBd, and wliat was tlie 
|:^ey?f«i«''f"P'°'flff^ Who waa elected in opposition to 
^dra'ick aad by what mck-name waa ho diatlSguislied 1 
^7l,^'^h'^J*^?V^''^^*''^"^''"l Wlo was then chosen 
and by what electors? Who was left to oppoae the usurped 
in Geimany? By wMt generalB was Frefciofc aasisteJ in 
rq.ji ^"''*"'*™''' Wliere did Frederick die 1 
i, WV^ '^f°!^'auGe induced Conrad to quit Germany i 
' 5^-,.'?^'^ ^'4^? '^."^ ■ ^y "'^^ P'l^l'c acta was the reign 
of Wilham of Holland distlnguisiiedi "What \TaB his tatef 

§ 4i. TAe InterTegnuia in Genaajiy. 
[215] On wlimn did the choice of the electors fell after William's 



^46. TSa kintgdum of the Tieo SidMes. 
I-^^^L^^ "''""' ™^ ^^ l™giiom of tJie Two Sicilies ft 

Who were his miinediato successors 1 Bywhom.andfc 

K^ig, «'«a the Sicilian throne nsmped'' 
[2171 What reforms were efflicted by Frederick I, (Hohenstan- 
A an) 1 Who waa ManiVed, and what was Ma fate i Who vias 
Conradinl 
[218] By whom waa he assisted, what battle did he fleht and 
B w^iatwas hiafiitel Towhom did he hequeath his clahns? 
°, ""'LV''^ SicihaD crown at this timet How waa the 
mnrder of Conradm areiiged t What diyision of die Sicilian 
empire now took place 1 

[219] By what surname was Louis VI. distinguished 1 By what 
c measm'as was the sovereign authority consolidated durin? his 
reign 1 By whom, and sutiject to what conditions, waa W- 
maady held at this time 1 Vera any attempts made to alter 
this ai'rangementi j ±' " -"<^i 

[220] By whom was Louis VII, persuaded to take part in the 
D HBOocd Crusade? Who adminiBterad the afiairs of his kins- 
i dom dnnng hia ahsencel What portion of France was an- 
nexed to England during his reign, and under what cii'cum- 
Btances? 
[221] Wifto whom did PliUip XL quarrel, and what attempt did 
he make in conaequence of this diapute 1 What punishment 
wi inflicted on John, king of Englaud, and for what crime i 
What advantage did the krng^ of France gain by this arnmae- 
B ment? By whom, and under what oircumatauceH was flie 
crown of England offered to Philip? On what terms was an 
arrangement subaequently effected ■? What advantage waa 
c gamed by Philip, and what use did he make of if What 
D religious war raged durmg the progi-ess of these events] 
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A What steps wei-e taken by the pope to check the progress of 
heresy % What changoi took place at thia time in tlie politi- 
cal and oecleaiaatical condition of Franco ^ 
% •^^b"''*^ ''^ " '''^^ cTQsade against the Alhigcnsea uu- 
[223] By what snrnarae is Louis IS. knoivn in hi8t«ry1 TTiidw 
B whose guardianship did he commence his reign 1 TPhat be- 
came of the Albigeases^ On what tei'ms ivas peace eata- 
c Diished with Englandl What meaaures were adopted for the 
preaecyatioii of peace at home! 

5 47. England. 
[224.*] Trace the pedigree ofHeury II. and Stephen 
[225] What changes were niaile by William the Conqueror in 
B the constitution of Engkindl What moasui-ea did he adopt 
for the Bcenrity of hia throned Under what title does the 
register of the lands of England atill exist' 
[226] By whom was William I. succeeded, and whom did he ex- 
c dude fl'om the succession? 
[227] How did Henry I. obtain the crown? Did he commit any 
other act of asurpation 1 What cruel punishment was inflict- 
D edOTvRohertl To what public hodiea were pririleRes granted 
Ijy Hemyl Who was recognized as hia successor by the no- 
bles? What change did tlfla reeoguitaou eflfect in the consti- 
tution of England! 
[228] Bywbom waa tie succesaion dispiited? Wliat was the 
A result of this opposition? 
[229] What domiuiona wei'e inherited by Henry II. from bis 
fetlier and mother 1 Did he not also hold certain proyinces 
m right of his wife 1 By whom were the attempts of Henry 
s to restnet the priTiIegea of the clergy succesBfoUy resistedl 
What was hifl Ihle ajid how waa Heniy punished foi- hia par- 
ticipation m thi- l>l„i,rK utf ronhitnnhappvcircranstance 
doyouattnbut I I m, i iMi i 
f^O] .tr''"'j»«' I ' I I J^vn was alienated by 

" r'^niT^ ?' ' II m Palestine, and what 

befell him on ill , , 

[231] Why wa.'i J. 1 I I | i I ,, n nch flefti By what 
D pope, and foi what ortui.., ns lie eioommunicatcd? On 
i what terms itos » reconcdntion with the pope effected? 
What important pubhu instrument did he endeavor to set 
aside, and: with n hat success 1 By what disease was his death 
occasioned 1 
[232] How old was Henry in. when he ascended the throne^ 
Was there not a rival candidate? By whom was he com- 
pelled to renounce his claims? How was the meapaeity of 
B Henry manifested? What was the resnlt of the discontent 
occasioned by his mingoTcmment? By whom was this inaui'- 
o reotion headed 1 What measures was the Mng compelled to 
adopt? What occasioned the bnftle of Lewes? On what 
conditions was (he Mng liberated 1 Waa any other member 
of Ihe royal family falren prisoner? What important cliange 
was effected in the constitution during t' is reign? By whom 
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I was this measure inti-oducedl 'Who commanded, the royal- 
ists at tlio Lattle of Evesliam 1 In what year ivsa tliat batlie 
foiigM, and with. wJmt veanltsl Wliat person of note was 

5 48. ^lain. 
38] "Willi what empire did tlie Ai'abion kingdom of Spain con- 
tinue in close connecdon nntil the end of this peiaodl From 
^yhat event do you dale the gradual deeEna of^oori^ power 
both in Afl'ica and the peumsula % To what eircumatances 
do you asci'ibe the gradual pr epondeiwice of Chiiatianity over 
Islamism in Spain? 

' By whom, and into how many Boyereigntiaa, was the king- 

01 of Leon and Caslille divided f By whom were they rs- 

™ited1 What provinces were added to theml By n horn 

was the conquest of these provinces principally acliieved 1 

c What SpanMj sovereign was elected King of Germany? 
"When did Navai're ceaae to he an independent Idngdoml 
Wliatprovinces were added to the kingdom of AiTagojif By 

D whom, and under what circumstances, were these provinces 
annesed'! What Spanish monai'ch became King of Sicily'J 
By whom had he been nominated hen; to the Tfeapolitan 
crown t What event placed bim on the throne % 

5 49. Portitgid. 
[235] Whence does Portugal derive its name 1 To whoni was a 
grant of territOTy first made in that countjy 1 What were its 
A boundaries 1 What was its capital % Who fii'at asaumed the 
titlo of King of Portugal % By what fortimate events was ho 
enabled to extend the boundaiiea of his in&nt kingdom 1 
How did lie obtain the recognition of his Htle by the pope % 
Prom what public hody did he procure a constitution for his 
nowWugdom? What city did he wreet from the infidalsl 
By whom was he aided in this esploitl How did he farther 
e:ilarge his kingdom "i 

% 50. TSe BysanMne em^re. 
[236] By whom was Isaac Comnenua placed on tJje imperial 

E throne? Did he I'etain the crown longf Whither did he 
retu^el Who was theniaveated with the purple? To whom 
did he bequeath the imperial digniiy, and on what conditions 1 

What was the conduct of the empress? By whom woa her 
husband defeated and imprisoned? In what state did he find 
the capital on hia return 1 What dreadM punishment was 

□ inSicted on him % In what condition was the empire when 
the Corrmeoi again aacended the throne 1 By wlrnt emperors 
of that race were the encroachmeuts of the enemies of Uie 
empire sucoesafully resisted! From what quarters, and by 

ji whom, were these attacks made? To what circuin stances do 

yon attrihutethe feebleness of the empire at this time? What 

was the fiite of AIosiuH II. 1 How long did the last of the 

Comnoiil reign, and by wliom was he auperscdcdl 

[237] AVlio Vina tlia first empeior of tlie hoiiae of Aiigelua, and 
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by whom was he set aBide 1 For wtat reason 1 What cruel- 
ties were inflietcd on himi By whom, and for wlmt puvpose, 
was the fourth (ao-called) Cnisnde undertaken 1 
[2881 Give some account of the Latin emjiira, and those of 
NicEea and Trebiaond. 

5 51. TSe AHasides. 
[289] By what people and in what ytar was the caliphate of the 

o Abhasidefl esOnguiehedl What city was taken by aie in- 
vaderE ■? What crael pimishment was inflicted on Uie laat of 
the calipha 1 What membsr of the royal family escaped the 
general destruction'! In what country and during what peri- 
od did the descendants of this prince continue to eseraiae 

n authority 1 What was the nature of tlielr supremacy! What 
African dynaetiea became extinct duriue this and the preced- 
ing period! By what dynasties was tbe whole of Arabian 
Aftlca now shared} 

6 52. The SeldscA^ts. 
[240] Who were the Seldschuta 7 WTiat countries did they sub- 

A. due, and under what commander? Where did they establish 
their head-quarters 1 Of what other countries did they make 

B themselvea masters 1 Into how many govenimenfs was thia 
empire divided aftei- the death of MaleSl What was the ex- 
tent of their empire in its moat prosperous dayai IuIa whose 
hands did these small governments iiiU duruig the Cmsadasl 
Which of them continued to esiat, in what condition, and 
how long 1 

5 68. 2Se Mongols. 
[2il] Who were the Mongols, and what countries did they in- 

c habif! Who was tiie most renowned of thek chieftains? 
What titie did they confer on himl What countries did ha 

D conquer 1 What Enssian prince was orei'thrown by him} 
What countries were overrun by the sons of Dschingis-Khan} 
What bloody yiotory did thej- gam? Where were they de- 
feated, and what measurBB did they adopt in conseqnence of 
thia check } Was tbis operation rendered necessary by any 

A other circumstance ? What dynasty did they extinguish, and 
in what jear ? In what centaiy had their empire reached ils 
widest limits? Deaciiba its hoimdaries. Where did the 
great khan reside! To whom was the administration of the 
pi'ovinces committed} 

5 64. Samdmamia. 

[242] How long did Iceland remain hidependent, and by whom 
B was it at last subjugated ? Bywhat peculiarity were its man- 
ners, language, and literature distinguished? Is them any 
exception to thia general remark ? 

[2431 Wlio was the last of the legitimate descendants of Harold 
Hai'fiigi:? and what was the condition of N"onray after his 
death ? What islands were annexed to the Horwcgian crown 1 
Wits any portion of their empire alienated, and t« whom} 

[244] By what circumstances were the disturbances in Sweden 
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g thiB period chiefly occasioned 1 Wliat was tlie frequent 
It ftliese disputes i 

Vh t couatries were comprehendeil imdei- the name of 

m k 1 Wliat additions were made to the Daiiisli empire 

4 at' To wJiom, aod under wliat circumstanoes, waa 

f eater part of ttia conquered territory afterwards stir- 
red To what oircmiutance do you Bseribe the cesaa- 

f „j !,,» Seamark and Ene-!andl With 

9 connection formed, and what 



^ 55. Btissia. 

[340] W\ h were the two great prinrapalities of Russia 1 How 

H moj y hif rior principalities were there % By what people was 

th hi ofBussia occupied in laaS^ What cities did they 

d t y 1 "Which of the Russian slatea retained its independ- 

n Vhat important position did it occupy in 1237 f On 

wh t 00 ditiona were the grand principalities permiti«d to 

m Wliat oountiy waa conquered during this period of 

d pe d *, and by whomi What hrilliant victory was 

ga d 1 y his son, and what surname waa given to Mm in 

n^eq oe of this succesa'! 

5 56. Polimd iiiada- the Ptosis. 

[247] To what fiivorable eircumstauoo do you attribute the rapid 

improvement of Poland during this period 7 What countries 

ili(l she now comprehend 1 Wliat was the capital of Eastern 

Pomorania^ Were there any ohatacles to her advancementl 

Into how many new sovereiffotias was the dukedom divided 

D sfier the death of Boleslav III. 1 Name them. What priv- 

A ilege waa enjoyed by the eldest aonl By whom were the 

ImightB of the Teutonic order called in, and how were they 

rewnMed 1 What were the I'eaults of the inrasion of Poland 

and Silesia by the Mongols 1 

§67. PiiBsia. 
[2i8] Who were the Prussians, and what country did tliey in- 
B habit! What measures did they compel Conrad, duke of 
Masovia, to adopt 1 How long did this struggle continue 1 
By whom were the Teutonio knights aupportedl What cities 
did they found in Prussia % By whom was the government 
of the conquered ten'it^iy administered J Where was the 
order finally established, imd in what year? 

§ 58. Hwngars wider the Arpads. 
[249] By how many Itings of the Arpadic fiimily was Ladislav 
a the SMnt snccoeded t In what year did this ttaiily become 
estinct? With what nttHons were the Hungarians engaged 
]) in war during this period 1 i^what monarch waa a charter 
granted to the Hungarians 1 What terrible calamity was ex- 
perienced by the nation t Who was king of Hungaiy at that 
tunc, and how did he behave 1 
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559. Heligimi, Arts, Manufan^iies, tf-c, diimig ihe T/drd 

Penod 

[250] What attempts were made by Giegoiy TIL, and bj whom 

. A were they followed up 1 What effects were produced by tlieU- 

B eiertioos, towar{l3 the end of this period t By what nriaiige- 

menta waa the ecclesiaatiea] authority of the popes streneth- 

o eiiedl Name the religious orders of ohiyaby establishuS in 

Palestine, Spain, and Lironia 1 What fresh orders were cre- 

D ateii from tune to tune t What was the restdt of attempts to 

reurate the Greek tmd Latin Ohnroheal What rel&ous 

commuaitdeB were partially reconciled to the Church of Eome i 

By whose teaching ui the twelfth century was a variety of 

A Beets produced? Kame iliesB sada. What measm'es were 

adopted for tlieir Euppressioni 
[251] MeuUon the difltmgniahttg^poUtical characleriatio of this 
B and the following period. What results were produced by 
c this apmt? In what practice do we find the germ of diiyal- 
n ry? To whom is it Indebted tbr its development? Deaoribo 
the degrees of obivahy. Wliat were its chief duties t How 
A was the knight rewarded Ibr the ftithful discharge of these 
dutiefll Wbat was the origin of tDuraamente'i At what pe- 
riod did those exercisei! begin to assume a systematic charac- 
ter? In what part of the empire waa the establishment of a 
B free Burgher order moat general 1 To what drcumatance do 
you attribute this % Where did Frederick I. bold a diet dur- 
w his seooud Italian campaign f Wbat waa the result! 
Who were appointed to execute the emperor's decrees t By 
whom, and for what reason, were those offioera superseded 1 
In whose hands had the government hitherto been? By 
whom were the Patridana compelled to receive a more demo- 
cratic Gonatitutionl Wbat name was given to the chief pop- 
^ magistrate? Of whom was he flie canBtamt opponent* 
o WTiat measure was adopted, whenever It was necessary 
that the contending parties should act in concert 1 By what 
name did they designate the aupreme political authority'' 
What do you onderstand by the term " Oondottiera 1 " What 
code and system of taxation was adopted by these cities ? In 
what reign, and by what means, did tfie German cities acquire 
sunilar privileges 1 Meuljon some of the most impoi-tant of 
D these privilegea. To what ofBcer waa the conservation of 
iJiem intrusted? By whom was he aasiatedl What violent 
change was effected in the fourteenth centmy? By whom 
were political privilegos granted to the Frendi cities? By 
A what motives were they induced to make these concesaioos ? 
How was the exeenave authority divided inArragocl At 
what period and after what model were cities foun&d in the 
north and east of Europe? What advantage was obtained 
by existing communities 1 Waa the attempt te emancipate 
the ciMaa from the authority of tbeu: fbuiJal sovereign gener- 
B allysiiccesafvill In what country especially was this anffiority 
mainlainad? In what countiydid delegates &om Hie cities 
first appear at diets? Was this practica imitated in other 



[252] Prom what inateviaJa were the written codes of this period 
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generally oomp[led % Mention some of them which were the 
work of prirate indiridimls. Give examples of ohoi-tere 
granted by kings to their aulijeots. What changes took phioe 
in the administration of juBtioe towaiiis the conclusion of this 
penod. 1 
[258] By whom had the scienees hitherto been esclnsiyely culli- 
■vatedi Under whose aiiEpices was education more generally 
D diffnaedf How was ibis object mainly pi-cmotedl Towhat 
circumstance do the most ancient of these foundations owe 
thar origin! where were the most celebrated theological, 
philosophical, and legal schools esfabUshedl Who were the 
most renowned lectarwB at these schools! In what conntries 
A andaflerwhatmodel.wereotherimiversilieBfonndedl Name 
some of the most remarkable. Bywhomwas the scholastic 
mode of treating theological Bttbjects tnlrodnced* By what 
writer were the dogmas of Ahelard oondemjiedaa heretical^ 
In what estimation were the wntmgs of Peter Lombard held 
by tbeChui-ehl WTiat disooveiy Misnnd in the thiiteenth 
century, and what waa itseffcitt il I i i im uitma 
B ofthatperiodl Who were thi i i I iicts 

of phUoflophical scholaaticsi in i i itred 

next in Importtmce to theolo^i ft nhat 

language waa history wntten 111 i I i I ii (niopC! 

By whom was the fii-st hiatoncai ivcik m tin icini ulai tin 
guage abrahed' F om what soTirces was mathematical 
s eni^ e ed Who n as the most celebratad student m 
th 3 leparf ment Was he famous for pi oflciency in any other 
HC enoe To what ncumstance do you asoiibe the perfeo- 
on to w h mechan ta we e bronghtl What impoitant 
o discovery was c ade dnrmg this period? To what subjeelB 
was ByzMi ne bte a uie confined 1 Name some of tlie most 
dis u uishet B 'zant ne and Arabian writers. 
[ ^} ^ acterofthepoetiyoftliisperiod* Un- 

oand ync poetry attain then- high- 
e in Germany? How many BOfta of 
Name some of the most disMnguishoct 
y What specimen do we possess of 
f those lays? What sort of poetry 
southofPrance'! What name was given 
to ta p ofeasors and at what courts did they recite theii- com- 
pos tlons^ Name the different sorts of poetry cuMvaled at 
different pe oda m the north of France, By whom was it 
ofess^? In -B hat eountr es did the minstrelsy of the 
B I oubado ITS travel? Ment on the moat fruitfnl subieet for 
romance in the history of Caetdle. Where was Scandinavian 
poetry most successMly cult rated! What was the Edda? 
[256] F om what country was the GeiTnan or new Gfothic style 
of ajohitecture impoited? By whom was it introduced? 
What were its chai^acterietics ? At what period did it attain 
□ its highest pei'feclioni Mention some of the most magnifi- 
cent specimens of Gothic architectuie commenced in this 
centniy. Ware secuki^ buildmgs erected on a simUai- scale 
of giaiideur % 
[266] Mention some of the other ai^ts which were more especially 
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B cnltivated during this period. To wliat do yon attilbute this 

preference t In wMcli oeiituiy was paintiug on glssa iavent- 

ed'! "WTieo aud by whom were scalpture and painting 

eleyaled to the rank of indepeniient acts t In what centuiy 

ivere companioB or uniona of painters forraeii? 

[257] B) what counliieB was the KeditoiTaneaji trade chiefly 

A caiupd onl TFith wliat aastem seaporfsl lu wliat towns 

B did the ujinmeice of tlienoith of Era'ope principally flourish! 

c IVhit TMii, tlie cluef Btatlons of the inland trade' Between 

nint ii innu and Italian citiea was a commercial league 

liniiiLil andiUiatwaa the natural result of tliis pohcyl la 

nh it 11 Sonets dj.d the apnit of the age manifest itself among 

ni iilnuT ' 1\ licit nis thiB espeoiiflly the case 1 For what 

pi I [III hbhshedl Wliat priTileges did they 

D I 1 1 1 \ 1 Wbsi was the object of provin- 

II I il. LonMnereial nnionwaa Ibrm^ out 

< r OI wliat nature were the enaclmenta 

A iL I I I II I iiLiiJiiaeand commerce dm'in^ this pe- 

rio'U Wlu iii\ imnches of commercial adventuro ibrbid- 

deu by the Chmch i With what succeSH 1 

[258] "WTiat clrLiimstances were fevoiible to agriculture during' 

this period' In what part ot Europe was the cultivation of 

the ime most succeesful'' "WTieie were raining operations 

B earned on most vigoionslyl By what circnmstanee was the 

impoi-tance of mamial eiafts greatly angmeutedl WTiat was 

thtir mode of carrying on busmsssl Mention the prindpal 

sorts of manufiioture, and ^tate m what countries they were 

carried on most suecesBfully Where were the best ai-ticles 

o of hardiram produetid i By what city was ilie trade in ghtss 

monopolized % Mention the circiimatanoes which eontHbul^ii 

to the adTanoem^nt of commercial prosperity during this 

period. 

5 60. Germanj and SmUzerland. 
[269] Name the seven electorates, distingniahing between the 
D spiritual and temporal. Mention the duchies (with their cap- 
A italsj in the west, south, and north. Enumerate the Princi- 
B paUties, Mar^ravates, LaJidgravales, Bnrgravates, Counties, 
c Archbishopncs, and Bishoprics. How many Imperial c"'- 

dLsmenuierment! 
[2601 In what century was the right of election tj'ansferced fl'om 

n the duies to the great officers of the hnperial households 

A Name these ofHoers. Who was elected King of Gcflrmany af- 
ter the death of Richard of Cornwall 1 By whom was ho pro- 
posed? Who refused to raownize Rudolf 1 Forwhatreaaoni 

B How was ha punished for his eontumacyS "What was hi& 
Mef On whom did Rudolf confer bis forfeited priccipali- 
tiesl ■ What seems to have been &om this peidod the grand 
object of the German kings 1 
[261] Throngli whose mflueuco was Adolphua of Nassau placed 
on the throne? By what measures did hu sti-engthen the in- 

fluanco of his family! How did theae proceedings nlthnafely 
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[262] What success atlended ttieijlsns of Albert I. for Hie ae- 

graniiiKemeiit of his houGC 1 What clahiis did he revive and 

D with what sucoesB 1 What ouMmuBtaiio© affoi'ded hhn an op- 

portimitr of placing Ms son on the throne of Bohemia 1 How 

A was thu comiection dissolved 'i Wlat attempt of Albert waa 

resisted by the three ftirest cantons of Sivitzeriajidl By 

^}^^ ?®^ ^^ ^"^^ oppressed 1 WTio MA the foundation 

B of the Swiss confederaeyl What happened to the two g-ov- 

racJ'^S^^ What was the fete of Albert 1.1 

l^bdj Bywaomwas he ancceededl On whose motion was the 

new sovei-eign elected'! Whatsuccess attended the attempts 

or uenry to extend the inflneoce of liia ftmily t To what cir- 

Sf*?^°^l™^ ^* "^^^y indebted for this good fortune i 

What did he restoi-el How was he enabled to efieet thisi 

™^i ^* prcgect was mtemipted by his death'! 

IJSi] By whom was he succeeded! By what parties were the 

D newlangarespediTelj elected 1 With what nation did the 

^^^ h S"''^^"^ ^"^"Se inwai'? What were the results 

of the batUra of Horgaiten and Mahldorfl Wlat arrance- 

A ment was made between the two kings 7 By what pope, and 

for what offence, was LonisKsoommnmcatedl Towhomvnis 

tJie trerman crown offijred J What respect was paid by Lotiis 

to this sentence? What diejiltydid he assmae at Mihnl 

By whom was he crowned at Rome 1 Whom did he place on 

the papal throne 1 Why did he return to Germany t Wliei-e 

was the first efectond diet held 1 Wiat imporlant resolution 

B w^ passed at It ^ Which of the electors was abseaf How 

c did I^ms mcrease the possessions of hia fiimilyl Which of 

these measures disgusted ibe Gennnn nobles? What was 

the effect of this distaste 1 On whom did the choice of the 

electors fiiU? Who was elected aftei- the death of Louia? 

rnncn^w ^ ^■'y' How Was the contost terminated 1 

l-iabj Ifrom whose hands, and through whom, did Charles IV 

n !;«fy^«ie™perial crown? To what subjedB i^d he devoid 

i Jiis cblef attention 1 What measnres did be adopt for the 

promotion of this olgect 1 What were the proviairas of this 

inatnimraitl What mode of proceeding did it prescribe on 

the death of an emperor 1 Where was flie coronation to take 

B place! Who.t rank was assigned to the electors? What 

gma of femily aggiandizement were pursued byChwleal 

What provmcea were annexed to his hereditary dominions'! 

wnere was the tot Gei-man nnivei'sity founded'' What 

o other plans of nnprovement were adopted 1 How did he ob- 

twu the funds necessary fbr his operations 1 Mention some 

' ^ . ^."1* l^Portflnt privileges gianted to the imperial cities 

D wnat additions were made to the aristocratic ordei i Enu- 

fiae?"^ , confederacies of toivns and those of the nobility 

(aSol By whom wim nimrioo =.,«,.„„,]„ j i -nn.,. . <: 
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of thia proceeding 1 By what ciroranstaiiceB wsa tie disaolu- 

B tioa of the coafiiderftciea of cities occsaioued "i Between what 
parties, and with what resnlt, was the liattla of Sempacli 

o fought 1 To whom were the eonquerora chiefly mdebtcd for 
their victory 1 What was the effuct of a second victory? In 
what light was ffencealaua regarded hy Ma subjects t WTiere 
did he uanalljj reside 1 What measures were adopted in con- 
sequence of hie incapacity 1 
[207] How did Rnpsrt foiftit the confidence of the nation! 

D Wliat measures did he adopt on his return to Germany 1 

Who were elected after his death 1 How many Iticgs had 

Geimany at this time % 

[268] What waa the great otgect of Sigismund'fl reign! What 

practice had been adopted for many years by the Roman and 

B French colleges of cardinals 1 Where was a coundl held, 
and with what reaulfe'! How many rival olaunanta to tlie 
popedom were there at this time 1 What measure was adopt- 
ed for the removal of these irregularitieal Where whs the 
council assembled, and in what year! What were its three 

c prindpLiI objects'? How was the first of theseobjectsattained'? 
il'lid wore the Bohemian retbrmers, and where had tlioy 

II luanil (lieii docti'iue! To what circumstance do you ascrihe 

A the ready reception of these doctrines hy the Bohemian the- 
ologians 1 What waa the Ate of the two i^efbrmers % To what 

B circumstance do you attribute the miscarriage of the third 
plan! Who waa chosen as their leader by the diadples of 
Hivssl What demand was made by them, aad how did tliey 
act when it was refused 1 What name did they give fo theii' 

c camp! Who commanded them 1 What act of violence did 
they commit 1 Who succeeded Wenceslaus in his herediiaiy 
dominions'! How was he receivad by the Hnssitesl What 
was the cause of ■this opposition '? Into how many parties 

D were they divided after Hnss's death 1 Tl'liat pci'miasion did 

i they extort from the council of Bftsle ■? To whom did Sigis- 

mmid sell the electorate of Brandenburg 1 
[269] Who succeeded Sigismund on the German throne "! What 

question did he I'cvivo '! 
[270] By whom was thia question again brought forward? Of 

B whom did he nndertate the gnardianaliipl How was such 
a measure rendered impraeticablB 1 What other plan failed 
ftom the same cause 1 What waa tlie condition of Germany 
at thia time 1 With what Swiss canton did Frederici form 
an alliance'! By what fbreign troops was he supported'! 

o What was the restdt of his Swiss campaign t What measures 
were adopted by Pone EugeniuB IT. with reference to ihe 
connoil of B&slel By whom was he succeeded! Through 
whose intervention was a concordat concluded between &e 
emperor and tlie pope"! What effect liad this proceeding on 

D the council and tlic rival pope 1 What success .attended the 
proclamation of a crusade ngamst the Turks f What rtasous 

i were assigned for this proclamation! Wiio waa the last em- 
peror crowned at Rome ! How did Frederick increase hia 

B hei-editary possessions! What opposition did ho encounter 
in Bohemia anii Hungary! By what alliftiice did Frederick 
9* 
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^ 61. lite states of lU^. 
[271] By what oirenmatanees had Venice been mieed to the nmk 
G ofallrstrratu commeroial and naral power? What islands 
and scoporta had she acquired % With what slate and fbr 
how many yetu's, was filie engaged in war ■? Wliore waa peace 
coucZudea, and on wlialt terma 1 To what circnmatsnces do 
you chiefly attribute the prosperity of Venice ' When were 
D her most palmy days % By what power was she afterwai'da 
deprived of most of her Greek dominiouB 1 "What cireum- 
sfanoe completed her ruin 1 In whom was the aoTereien au- 
thority lodged 1 By whom were they chosen 1 Whatclanse 
was introduced at a later period ? 
[2T2] By whom were the straggles of the Milaneaa parties termi- 
A nated' Who were the heads of these parties i What mea- 
sures were adopted by Henry VII. 1 What nohla Eatiiilv be- 
eama the poBseesor of almost the whole of Upper Italy t By 
what means 1 On whom waa the aupreme authority eonfeired 
after the extraction of the Viaconti 1 What elianee did he 
effect in the tenure of the dukedom 5 ^ 

[278] What adranfages did Genoa obtain by th,, ^ 
B the Greek empire? How long was she engaeeii 
Pisa, and with what results 1 To what causes do i 



[274] What iTOfl the result of the stru^g-Je between the people of 

G Ploreoce and the nobles % Into how many chissea were the 
commons divided! What businesB was carried on, genemlly 
speaking, by the members of the higher guilds ' By what 
family was this aristocracy of wealth headed in the fifteenth 

D century! Who laid tie fbundation of their iropoi-tauce i 
How was his sou treated by the other banters! What dia- 
tmotion was afterwards oonfiirred on him ^ How did he merit 

A this distinction 1 What cities did he embelfishl By whom 
was he aucceeded ^ To which of the Medici is Florance most 

[37C] IVliat iiappened in the March of Ancona, and other parts 
of Uio Status of the Ohuroh, during the residence of the poiies 
B at AvEgnori? Wliat ivas the condilaon of Rome at this timet 
Wlmt title was «£snmed bya plebeian in one of these revolu- 
tions ■>. Atwhat period were the States of the Church re- 
rn»A^'-? What city was afterwards added to themi 

T, jj,^(. f^^jjiy „^ (.^g Neapolitan thione occupied until 



reign? 



uiexed? Wlieii, and under 
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[278] From wliat country diii Philip III. withdraw liis army 

o after the death of his thther f To whom did he many his 

son f What unauooeasflil espedition did he nndei'tnke t 
[279] By whom iras he succeeded 1 Had tho new monarch any 
other kiagdomf Whatwaa his eharactor? Of what Englisli 

A prorinee did he obtain poaaesaion 1 What occasioDea the 
wai'1 Wly did Philip abandon Flimdecs'! For what oflbnce 
was he excommunicated, and how did he avenge himself ' 
Where did tlia next pope bnt one eatabllsli lila reaidenoe % 

B How long did the pope continae to reside there 1 By whom 
was the order of Knights Templars suppreesed 'i 
{280] Wlio saccsadod Philip IT. I What *ct waapaased in tha 

c reign of PhiKp V. t By whom was Ciiarlea IV. succeeded % 
On whom waa Iifavarre selUedl Wlien was it reunited to 
Prance? 

, d] Give the pedieree of Philip of Valoia. 
;] What occasioned the wai' between Enghind and Pranoe^ 
How long did it continue 1 With whom did Edward III. of 
England Ibrm aa alliance 1 By whom ware thoy oommanded 1 

B Where were the Engliah victoriooB ? Who commanded the 
Bugliah annyl What important town fell into hia haiids^ 
How long; did it remain in poasession of the English % What 
provincea were added by Philip to the poaseasiona of the 
irrench crown! What right wna conceded to hiM by tie es- 
tates of the realm 1 
[383, o] By whom waa he Bucceededl What miafortune befeU 
him 1 Who oomniandod the Bnglisli in thia battle ? What 
happened in France during hii captiyityT Bywhomweiu 
the inaurgents commanded 1 What was hia &te 1 On what 

D ferma was peace concluded between Bi^Iand and France 1 

What concession was made by Edward III. 1 On what terms 

was liberty offered to the king of France 1 Where did he die f 

On whom did he bestow the dulredom of Burgundy! 

[284] What distinguislied services were rendered to Cliarles T. 

A by his genurnl Berkand dii Guesclinl 
[286] Under whose guardianship was Charles VI. placed 1 What 

B was his chai'actar 1 By whom was the right or his guardians 
coDtesied 1 What was the effect of these couflictlug claims 1 
What was Uie fete of Orleans 1 What important viotory was 

c gained at this time by the Eiglish ^ By whom waa the Duke 
of Bm'gundy assassuiated 1 To whom did his son apply for 
aasistance'' Whom did Hem yV of England marry ! What 
mipoitont advantage did he gain by this marriage 1 What 
iasua did he leave ^ 
[286] Bi whom ni't Oliaiks VI 'iu.ceodedf What foreign 

n iiiMiii I li I I It Fiance; Who com- 

] ' I I ' f Orleans % Wliere was 

All I nil, of Joan of Arc! On 

\ I L I I d between Charlea VII. 

iiHL I I I I I 1 1 r loiaea of territory were 

fcusluiiiLlb^ tlH T [iglish liiiihit cncumslance do youas- 
ciihe the tennniatiou of the wai I How ivas a atraiding army 
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s flrat organized ii . .. _ 

ment betweon Charles and liis a( 

Dauphin seek an asylnm 1 
[287] By what measures did Lonis XI. attempt to establish the 
aijsolute powei'oftheei'ownl "Wimt was the result of this 
D policy 1 What occaEuoned the dissolution of the lesgne I Of 

what rush act was Lonis gTiilty'? Oq what terms did he ra- 
i gam his libertyl How did he avenge hhnself 1 Who were 

victorious at the battles of Grauson tSd Marten 1 Where did 
H Charles of Burgundy lose hia life* What became of the 

dnfcedom of Burgimdyl What territories were aftemm-da 

acquired by Austria I By what means 1 What provinceH 

were BJinexed to France *? 
[38S] What conquest was achieved by Charles Tin. 1 By whom 
c was he compelled to abandon it 1 What Ime eipii'ed with hun 1 

§ 68. Eiiglmid mid ScoUaad, 
[289] Wliat provinos was aDuased to the English crown by Ed- 

ward 1. 1 What title was aasmned byhisaonl By whom 
and in whose fkyor, was the disputed sucoeasion to the throne 
of Scotland decided'' How was the new king's breach of 

i mith punished 1 Wlio wae crawned by the insureent Scots 3 
Who succeeded Edwai'd 7 What was hia character! What 
advantage was taken of his weakness by the English nobles 
and by the Scots? Who conajiired a^ainat Edward? What 
TOutineutol troops were brought against him ? What was his 

[290] How were the oonspiratora punished by Edward III % 

1 Who succeeded Robert Bruee on the throne of Scotland 1 In 
whose f^vov was he compelled to ahdicate 1 By what conces- 
sion had BalEol secured the flivor of Edward? How lone did 

c the disputes respecting the right to the Scottish throne con- 
tmuel How often, and for what purpose, did Edwai'd con- 
voke his paaiament' What division of the great council of 
(he nation took place in this reignl 
[2D1] Whoie son wag Richaid II ^ How did he commence hU 
lugn ' Dill lif toutitme to reign wisely? By whom was he 
I* ' I I I I li I II his authority! Who placed the reins 
II in bis hands? By whom were they a 
horn hmii What became of Richai-d'' 
l' ' ' II cif Henry IT. disturbed 1 Were these 

r K„, ,'"„',''.,", , ^^ yr\v(im was he succeeded ? 

l^y^J \\ lilt bnlliQiii Mitoiy didHemyV. obtainl What prov- 
mco did he conijuei ' UTiom did he marry ? What impor- 
tant advantage did he gam by this marriage 1 Wiiat circum- 
stance pitiented his avaihog himself of it ' 
[294] By whom was he succeeded 1 Giye the genealogical table 

of the hnnacs of York and Lancaster. 
[295] Wlat title did the new king aaaume ? What became of 
A his poss^ions in that country? Was there no exception ? 
wu : X,' ^""^ *''™*' '"^^^ *^ *^ "'"lis of hia subjeotal 
W hat was the immediate result of their discontent 1 By whom 
was this opposiijon headed! On what groands did he claim 
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the crown t What wars were owwaioned by this dispute? 

E Who waa nominated protector, and dui'ing what period J 

Where did the two armies meet, and with wiiat results! To 

what terms did Henry eventnally conaentl Bywliomwas 

the war renewed 1 What was Uie fete of Bichard 1 

[296] By whom was the title of litng then assumed t With whom 

did Qneen Margaret then form an alliajice 1 What was the 
result of this measure I By whom was Edward supported in 
his attempt to recover the English crown i What was the 
fkte of Henry VI, 1 What became of the house of Lancas- 
ter 1 What n n her ot hat house escaped, and where did 
he seek an asylu n I 
[29T1 By whom yas Edwa 1 IV sncceeded t What was his 

[208] Who nest ascp del the thro e? In what battle waa he 
A slain! What da ns vere e onciled by the 
Henry VIL? 

^64 TVie Pje a n Pmijisjiia. 

[2991 What possession still I'emained 
m 1337 1 On what kingdom waa 
What was its condition. 1 

[BOO], b] Name the two Christian kingdoms in Spain. Hoi7 waa 
AiTagon governed 1 In what year, and by whose maniage, 
were the two kingdoms united 1 What kingdom was added 
in 1492 1 From, what event do you date the mdependence of 
c Navarre % By whom was a new dynasty founded to PortueaJ ■? 
By whom were Madeira and the Azores discovered 1 Did he 
make any other diacoveries 1 By whom, and in what year, 
was the Gape of Good Hope discovered t What was its tlrst 

§ 65. 'I%e BijzamHae Ejispsre 'wader tlie Palreologi. 
[301] By whom was the Byzantine empii'o reunited 1 With what 
D exception 1 What was the character of the aovereigns of this 
A dynasty % What attempt was made to obtain assistance, and 
with what success 1 By what ckcumatanees wei'e the Otto- 
mans withheld ibr a time % To whom, and in what year, did 
B Constantinople surrender? What other 5'-^--"-" -■- - " 



5 66. 2Se Osm/ms, 

)2, c] Who was Osman 1 On the i-nina of what kingdom did 
he fbraid an empire? What were its original boundaries'! 
How were they aftorwavds extended? Wlmt city became 

I the imperial residence f By whom were the Osinane defeated 1 
What conqnesia were achiered by Mohammed II, 1 

4 67. T/ie Mengols. 

93] Under whom did the Mongols again become a formidahJe 

power 1 Of whom was he a descendant] What kingdoms 
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[8041 By whom were tte several Lamsh prindpalitieB I'eunited'? 

B Whom did the daughter of tMa sovereign many? tThat 
kingdoms were placed at her diBposoll By what ciroum- 

c Btonces? To whoDi did the eirtates of Sweden ofier the 
Swedish ci'ownl By what ti-eaty were the three Scandina- 
vian kingdoms onitad 1 What privileges were retained hy 

D oaohl By whom was Margaret succeeded! By whom was 
the throne ofDenmark and Norway then filled^ What prov- 
nices were added to the possesaiona of IQie new royal house 1 

§ 60 Russia 
[305] WInt grand pnncipahtias weie anited to Russia'! Of 
A whatpioiiH Ls MIS It dipin Ai By whom, and diuing what 
ponod' Till I I 11 111 theRiisaianaiimaiidiJale 

B thcrasub I I what hordo 1 Into how 

many l"iii I I I of Kaptsdiak divided? 

Vlion« II II Knssian empire? How fkr 

did he e\l II I I I rum what nation did he ex- 

act tiibula ' "n I] it titk diil he a^iiimo i 

^ 70 Poland 
[306] Under what dynasty were Ci'eat and Lif tia Poland united % 
c Of what tenitoues was Caaimu the Great deprived, and by 
whomi What newposBesaiona did he acquire? What title 
was given him, and for what reason % By whom waa he sno- 
ceeded 1 By what meana did he secure the succession for 
D his daughter? What province ivas reunited to Poland 1 By 
whose marriage 1 What name was assumed by the new sove- 
reign? 
[8071 What coneesaions were extorted ftomWIadislaw II.? Af- 
A ter what victory did he obtain possession of Samogitia? 
TOKoK. "•° " "■"■ "-e concluded ? What territories were added 
" ' ■ ■cignj What was then the 

§ 71. Piiiissia Wider tk Teidtniic Order. 

[80S, a] Where was the Teutonic order setfled? Since what 

year? What countries had It acquired by conquest ? Under 

what grand master wa* tlie order most flomishfcg 1 By what 

defeat was its power shattered? What war was terminated 

hy this battle 1 By whom, and with what result, was Mariea- 

bm-g defended? By whom was the tyi-anny of the order re- 

aisl«d? Where waa a second pea<;e concluded? What cou- 

D ceasionswere made hy the order? Whither were itshead- 

qnaifers trauaf&rred? By whom were Livonia, Esthonia and 

Conrhmd governed unldl 1613 ? 
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^ 72. Himigary. 
[809] If hat was the result of tlie straggles oooasionod by the ex- 
i tiiictiou of the Arpad dynasty f Cndei- what kines waa the 

political condition of Hungary greatly improTed 1 what Hna- 

garian sovereign became the most powecfal monarch of Eu- 
H roi>e1 By what conquesta^ Bywhoni was he succeeded 1 

Of what ftunily waa the new ting a member 1 Name the 
o tbi'ee next Idags. By whom was ho succeeded 1 How did 

he offend the electors? To whom did they offer the crown"! 

To what ch'oumatacoes do yon ascribe tlie great renown of 

Matthias CorvinuiSl 

5 73. Rdigian, Arts, S/:iencei, ^c, during i/ie F'owti, Period. 

[310] What ou^imisfances were preguiog the way for the recep- 
D tion of Christianity in Africa? How ivas the iuflnence of the 
papacy endangered during this period f "What was the great 
■ object of the councils of BSsle and Constance 1 "Was thfi ob- 
ject attained ? What terrible pestilence derastated Europe 
in the fourteenth century 1 What was the result of renewed 
attempts to reunite the Greek; and Latin Churches t Who 
refused to recogniae the proceedings of this synod? 
[311, c] How waa the spkit of political combination manilfested 
in (Jetmanyl By what ineana was the power of the French 
J) kings augmented? What was the result of an opvoaite poli- 
cy in Germany 1 What f™tem was maintained in Italy 1 
A By means of what state? What was the constitution of Hie 
East 1 What was the most remarlcable peculiarity in the ad- 
ministration of justice at this period ? 
[812] Mention the three causes which united to produce newhfe 
B in the sciences. To what circumstances do you ascribe the 
o revival of the study of claasioal literature t By whom was a 
better taste in literature introduced and propagated 1 By 
whom was the ai't of printing invented 1 By whom was he 
» assisted 1 What waa the flist book printed 1 What distinc- 
i tion existed in the scholasUc Arietotelic philosophy? By 
what circumstances were the studies of geography, mathe- 
matics, and medicine severaDy promoted 1 
' ~ ' In what countiy did poetiy most flourish 1 Wama a few 
le moat distinguished Italian writers. What dialect be- 
I the language of Italian literatuie 1 Who was the earli- 
est German prose writer ? Who was the fiither of English 
poetiy 1 What new achool of architectm-e axose during this 
period 1 Where were the best architects ? Who was the 
inventor of perspective 1 Who were the most diatinguished 
masters in the earlier Cologne and Flemish schools ? In what 
countiy, and when, was copper-plate printing invented ? In 
whose hands was the maritime trade of the South ? Between 
what nSitiona was the command of the Mediterranean at fii'st 
divided ? What advanlagea were obtained by Venice dm-ing 
the long war 1 To what conlfederation did tlio coasts of wes- 
tern and northein Em'ope belong 1 Of how many cities did 
this union consist? Name its three branches. What divi- 
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)0 QUESTIONS 1 

sion took place at a later period 1 Where were Il« principal 
dfepfits^ IThai city\yiiB at laet recognized as the chief of the 
trnioni In whose hands was the orerland traded What 
ISiira were ia genera! repute towards the end of this period 1 
Where ivas the principal emyorium of the Fri^uch overland 
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APPJiNDIX, 



REFERENCES FOR A FULLER COUT^E. 

In preparing the following references, I have confined myself 
to such works as are generally found in «very good litravy, witli- 
out aiming at eyen a partiaj bibliography of the Middle Ages, 
wliicli wiU be given in another place. The Btudent will also find 
Home uaefnl hints in SmiQi's Lectures, although the references in 
that work to CoiilJtiGntal and French histoiy are very iraperffect 
even in the last edition. 

FIRST EEBIOD. 

5 1. Tie original sources for the ancient Germans are Tacitus 
Giermania fV. the valuable notes, though too brief, in Tyler's 
edition) and Gseaac de BeUo Gall., L. VI. 

Modems. V. Greene's Historical Series, v. 3, oh. 1 ; also Htat, 
Geography, ell. 2 ; Gibbon, ch. 9 and part of 10 (MUman's edi- 
tion) ; Siamondi, Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 3. 

^8. V- Greene's Hist. Series, ch. 2 ; Gibbon, oh. S9, 41, i3, 45 ; 
Sisraoncli, ch. 9, 10, 11 ; Lord Mahon's Bellisariua, 

«9. Hiat. Seriea, ch. 1, 84; ch. 5, 73; Gibbon, eh. 33, 36, 3T, 
41 1 Sismondi, ch. 6, T, 8, 10. 

filO. Hist, Series, 88. 

fill. Hiat. Series, ch. 11, ^11; Gibbon, cb. 31, 35, 36, 38, 51; 
Sismondi, 6, 7, 8, 15. 

1^12, Hiat. Series, 61, 62, pass.; Gibbon, cb. 25, 31, 38; Sis- 
mondi, 8. 

613. Hist. Ser., ob.-4, part 1; Gibbon, ch. 35, 38 ; Siamondi, 
S, 9, 11, 12. 

ft 14. Hist, Ser., cb. 4, part 2 ; ch. 6, pass ; Gibbon, by Index. 

&16 Hiat. Ser., ch. 6; Gibbon and Sismondi, by Index. 

616. Hiat. Ser,, cb. 7; Gibbon, ch. 60, 61, part of 62; Sis- 
mondi, 13, 14, part of 16; Irvln^a Mabomot and hia Succeaaoi's; 
Hallam's Middle Ages, cb, 6; Bush, Life of Mabomet (Fam. 
Lib.). 
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SECO:^D PERIOD. 

520. T. Hist. Ser., eh. 8, 9; Gibbon, 49 i Sismondi, 16, 17, 18 
19, 20; Hallam's Middle Ages, oh. 1, p. 1; Jamea's History of 
Chfti'lemngae. 

621. Hist. Ser., ch. 11 ; Gibbon, cli. 49 ; S 

622, Hist. Ser., ell, 11. 
528. Hist, Ser., eh. 11; Gibbon, cli. 49; Sismondi, 23 ; Hal- 
Jam, pp'-'"° '^p "'■' ^ 

ch,t. 

' ": Hist. SBrie8,__cli. 10, 11 ; Sketches of VenL'tia 

^an Repnbli 

62a. Hist. Ser.^ ch. 9;"HHilara, di, ] 

627. Hist, Sot., ch. 9. 

\f 28. HisL Ser., ch. S ; Home (Alfi-ed), Lingai-d id. Tiinie 
Anglo Saxons, pass, 

S 29. Hist Ser., ch. S ; Hnmo, Liiigard, Turner, by Index 

530. Hist. Ser., oh. 10; Thierry's History of the NormftiiCou 
quesla ; Hrane ; LiBgard ; Tmiier. 

5 32. Hist^ Ser., ^. 

ft SB. Hist. Sej',, ch. 7, mrt 2 ; Hallam, cl). 4. 

pe, 37, 88, 89, Hist, Ser., eh. 17. 



THIRD PERIOD. 

^41. Hist, Ser., ell. 12; Gibbon, cli. 58, 59, pint of 60; Jlill'a 
History of the Grusactes ; Jamea'a do. 

^i2, 43, 41. Hist. Ser., ch. 11, ^4, id. nos. 217, 218; BMani, 
ch. 3, p. 1, oh. 6 ; Siamondi, lial. Repub,, ch. 1, 2, 8. 

645, Hist, Ser,, ch. 14; Sismendi, ItaL Eepub., pass. 

fi46. Hist. Ser., ch. 15, 61. 

647. Hist. Ser., oh. 16, ft2, 

648, 49. Hist. Ser., di. 18; Hallam, oh, i. 
650. Hist. Ser., ch, 12. 

652. Gihhon, oh. 57. 
ft 58. Gibbon, cli. 04, 
654etaQ, Hist, Ser,, eh, 17. 
659. Hallam, ch, 9. 
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FOTTRTH PERIOD, 

iSO. Koch, Eevolutitins of Europe, period 5th, part of 6th; 
Ser., pa^s. 
pi. Hist. Ser., ch. 14; Koch, Sav. of Europe, period 5th, 
part of 6fh. 

S 62. Hist. Ser., ch. 15, 16 ; Koeh, nt aup. 

66S. Hist Ser., di. 15, 16; Koch, ut sup. 

fi64. Hiat-Ser., oh. 18. 

^66,66,67. Hist. Ser., cl). 19. 

£68, 69, 70, n, 12. Hist. Ser., eh. 17. 

^73. Hi^b. Ser., ch. 20; Hallam, ch. 9. 
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BOJESEN AND ARNOLD'S 

Mil^UALS 4 GREEK andROMAH ANXtQlTITlES 



A MANUAL OF GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN, 
fiofessOT of the Greek Language and Ijferalnre in ihe Uiiivoraity of 1 
Trnnslattd from the German. 



REVISED WrrU ADD[TION3 AKD CORBEC riONS 



AMANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 

HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATUP.E. 
BY DR. E. F. BOJESEN. 



•»• THE ABOVE TWO VOLUMES BOUND IN ONE. PRICE 81. 
The pii!Riii msnualE of Greek and Rnman Anllqultls ere far io|i>rior (o any iliine im the Eiune 
oics B3 JBt offered to Ibe Aniertran publio. A prinfflpBlReniswofOermaiiii Blys of tlie Rodiail 

.bjeca essenliBlly diBtlnol are hauled logellier, and conneoled sabjeolt disconneoteil, liut have a 
i. We no ionger MiimbJe against MiunUese errors in delail, which, llmosh lonj ago assnilMl and 
eenl invailiaatkina of PWIologkB and jarisls liavo been eilensively, bnl carefully and circom 
■evenls 11b MperflcEal observer fKmi pore^iving die esenUal juperioritj of the hook 10 Its jirede 

d toleraljl; complete [deture of Grecian and Roman Hfa ; what 1 may caJl the i-dlitioal pa 
one— Uie avi^niinl of the national canaUtDtions and their afleets — appear to me ID he i>V «r«A 
L'ne- uiii tbe very moderaT^extentofeacJi vnlnme admitsafila being thoronghly maslered—of 
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A MANUAL OP ANCIENT AND MODEKN HISTORY, 



M^Tajr MHbdDtiBfiiwmpstsed ng aU olhar co i 



MANUAL 



ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

BY WILHELM PUT2, 



One volume, ISrao $1 
tCS- This norlc Eupplies a deeideratam in otu classical Schools 
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THE SHAKSPEAKIAN READEK.* 



SHAKSPEAKE. 

Caiomlly Revised, with Introdiiclory mul Explonatory Nolea, aiid a Memoir 

of the Authoi-. Prepared expressly for ihe use of G^^ea, 

and the Family Reading Circle. 

BY JOHN W. 9. H0W9. 

."roftssm- ijf ElocuUm hi Coltaabia CoUege. 

The M*H, wlioni Kalwe'a self halh mailB 





One Volume, 12mo. $1 25. 
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IStnftamt tnm'i Siitntttil gttira. 

(NCAni.¥ READY.) 

MAIVUAL 01 THE G.BOGRAPIII AKD HISTORY 
MIDDLE AGES. 



Accompanied witli Numerous Engtavings and Maps. One Volume, ISmo, 
TO BE FOLLO\VED BY 

A Manual of Modem History, doion to the French Revolution. 
A Manual of Ancient History. 
A History of Rome. 
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'ftglisji. 
il I S T O E I C A L 

MISCELLANEOUS a U E S T 1 N S . 

BY RICHMALL MflWGNALL. 

fSwl American, from the Eighty- fourili London EJition. Willi large AQdiiioa* 

Embracing tiiK Elements of Mythology, AsKonomy, Aiohiteclure, 

Heraldry, &c. Adapted for Schools in the United States 

BY MRS JULIA LAWRENCE. 

niualraled with nnmerous Engravings, One Vobrae, ISmu. $1. 

CONTENTS, 
ASl Vw Sep Hlsry mUiOeat hKm 

Tro Eft AgBstQ (i m CtBBir— !l «e Ian a si ) 



|{ 



HISTOKY OP EKGLAND, 
t'rom Ihe Invasion uf Jnlins Cffisnr lo llic Rtigii of (joo^n Vioiorw. 





BY MRS. MARKHAM. 


A n^w Editi 


on, with Qnestione, adapted for Schools in the United Slates. 




BY ELIZA ROBBINS, 
ir afAmaican Pajiular Lessims," " Pieiry/or Sclwals," ^s. 




One Volnme, 13mo. Price 75 cents. 


TIkts ia nolliiii 


g more needed in our schools than loocl histories ; nni the dry cnmrends h. 
in-nniyvorl. J^hat shaii aqggesl ths moral Uses of history, and ills provl- 


Wi^':: 


II, lliKl mo(fel for all leachera, tlie iale Dr. Amolrt, ma«M 

' ' J ^"^ "V? ' artapicd Ihit history to rbe form and 
1 iniied Stales. Ihaya rBcenllj reused ll, and u-iiat ihal ll 




imi -loi, ol the mer^aonaannoKBdtolhecliaplers, tath^™™or^w 
uoiiB to e.oij paae that may at mca facilitale Uie wort of Ihe leachar and 
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A Apjikim ^ Co.'s PuhlMittinni. 

French, German, Sjanish, and English Uietionams. 

A DICTIONART 
,£SS,?i? AND ENGOJSH LANGUASES, 

By G. J. ABLER, A. M., 

PmfeBsor of the German Lansoage and Lileialiire in ilw Unlrerailj of tha Cily 0^ Nsw-YoA 
OflolnrgBvolaino,3vQ.,ori4U0pagB. Piice$3. Sliongly and neatly bonnd. 

THE STANDAKD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
FRENCH^AW]) ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

Jtaxiirti, in wkloll tiiB vaiima mMliodt of nrononnoina emnlored bi diffeienl authon are invos- 
Ugaled and oouipand witfa aadi other. -= • ^ 

The8icoN!iPji.nTi!oiitaliilnBacopiQosVooaliulary of English words and aintessiona, with 
»• Pronnnciation Bocording lo Wiilier. 

Tlio whole pieoeded by a pracUcal and oomiHehensive System of Freneh Pronnncialion. 
By GABRIEL SURENNE, F,A-S.E., 

pi^°a'^™fc*"''lKf^'°^'1-''' '^7'lf°'"''"e *'»">''" or tbfl French GiammaircaJ Society of 

A DICT!OMET of the^EIGLISH LAIGCAGE, 



■f English Literi^are 



lerlplniB Piupa. Names. 

By ALEXANDER REID, A. M., 

hool, Edinbnrsh. With a Critical Preface, l)y Hktjry H 



In prc;/araiiim, 

A DIOTIONAm 01 THE 
SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 

By MARIANO VELAZQUEZ DE LA CADENA, 
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OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 
LEARNING TO REAdTwRITE, AND SPEAK 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

Bv J. L. Jeweti, One volmne, lamo. $1. 



raiicb language 1 
1 familiar Tvfih ft 



^OM'-Lil I I I' I '^1 the wholBflAldof French iiiatnictir%aQddieruggB 

dimculii- I I irmsMred m sucreaBion, and Ihe onLj Borpnee of ft 

ID ^p<^^h\ rumiinin" ijiiiifi i is< iilijI iq ira compeleLeneA^ eiltier aa a book rortlie uao o 

OLLENDORFF'S 
FIKST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 

ELEMENTARY- FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
iNTBODncTORy TO Ollendorff's larger (tBAmmar, 

BY O. W. GREENE, 

Tmlruclar iff Modem Languages in Brixort Vm-cesily. 

One volume, 16mo. 38 cents. ; with a Key, SO cenB. 

Thia vnUime ia inleniled as an imroduciion to " Ollbndobff'b cdwplfte FhebohMbtbou, 

' Codiplme Mfillirf^^Milli a'Vgree orpraparalion wbich^wili iMder bis eubBequeat pioara 



oj:;Lendoe]?]?'8 new method 

OF LEARNING TO READ, TRANSLATE, WRITE, AND 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Preceded by a Realise on FVench Pi-orwaidfalm, 6w achich that d^eull port a, 
language am lie easily aeqwi-eS m 12 Lessons. 

TOOBTUEli WITH A CoHMeROiiL CoBMBPOBBEBOE, « COMPLETE GilAHl 
SyBOPSIS, AMD i COBEEOT IbOEI. 
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ailtra. 

OllEmOBtFS BSW METHOD 
LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 

THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 

EuropSf scarcely any odier \aia us^iiiirelUdiTecLedacailemlESanaiilhQrinslitutiiHisofleamuiff, 
To tboae v\io feeJ disposed to culllvou an acnuaiDlaaca vrilh It 
prove invaluable, abridgiogi by an LmmeDsa deal, [he period ct 



ACCOMPANIMENT TO OLLENEOKPFS ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 

CMSTOKAZIA ITALIANA: 



SELECTED PIECES IN ITALIAN PROSE, 

CLASS EBADING BOOK FOR BBGINKEKS 
THE ITALIAN LAWGUA&E. 

BY E. FELIX FORESTI, LL. D., 



g inlhB 
Milftlh ma. a wdi ry winpocoss p cati h h em. 



jsifi Ih aS_ a wdi ry winpocoi 

B eammp ed lo ins tl mai y w wtoharsth growlli n 



BDlisliDelbesimpEtlileB oftlieEtadeDt III i m for examole am fr^ 

aa"P™neaHSpoal,"OD6 0flbBwhl, i i 1 Irom the preJs-* werb 

» popular aa to have gone till 01 lUi uii m i i ui llriy, while it has been 

^mBtl^mloav-ylBngiia?. t r ir i i i, „, no lei thau Ihreo dis- 

(La Nuo of Monia, and a d j i . .. i i in^in ihe^yea^lraS"'^ 

^ 1S'co^too^^Te°f n, n ' ' ' , I " ' ' >™Th"*Hali=ii Be'S^ 
maslerlof iuihollaliBnimei arjl iltrrL m um-.t in. ijpi aihcd witlioonodencB."— «imib» 



tOoqIc 



iirmu. 

OLIEBDOEFFS KEW MBHOII 
OF LEARNING TO READ, WEITE, AND SPEAK 

THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

KepruiKid frmn Uie Fi-ankfml odition, in whieh Is added » STsleinriiic OuUioe of the ^fferau 
PetBofSiwooh, toeir Iniiecti™ anailBe, wilh full Paradigms, and ■ 

BY GEORGE J. ABLER, A. B^ 

PtjftBmrofaermtinmlUeUntv8rai7of.heCily«rNeiv-York. Ont, volume, Itoa. 81 SO, 
O- A KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate yoijidb. 75 cts. 

S^'wWcli 1^/^^^"^ ta dBd 1T°" ^™nT^^ OeoEfl J. Alflsr, ia gns of IhosB rare 
To fuH wanlH. W a he STStema c o Uioc 



A PEOGELSSIYE GEEMAN READER, 



OLLENDORBFS GERMAN GKAMMAE, 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES ABB A VOCABULARY, 
BY G. J. ADLER, 
^ro/tJte German Laaguage and Ltia-atare in llie Uaiveraitg of the Gityof S. T. 
One volume, Kmo. SI. 



^ble, die tweuLh uui: pii^u^oj Liii. luaL st^cuoti ore aliased, and all Lbe nacoBBary wnrdsffiv^ 
SianoS'" " ''*'" """^ "'^'^ " fl=^ 1^ ™7 abundanl, diminiaS as ihoTeam 

necesBar; lor iranslnung Ihom Ihe saaiuf, short pfecea in proae and poelry allenialelv. irt 
copious notLs and lendenngs; ihe «,rd, ahorl pmndar lales of Ghiuh luid olheia; ths^jw 
»'»so,&c,; the mi, prwe BittuciB rHini ihe W claastM. ' "' "^^^ "■ 



JUST READY, 

THE PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR- 

OB, A NATURAL METHOD OF LEARNING TO READ. 'WlilTE, AND SPEAK 

THE GEEMAJSr LANGUAGE. 

By CHAllLES EICHIIORN. One toI. IBmo, *1. 
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i§xn\{ mil latin. 



THE HISTORIES 

Of 

GAIDS COKHEMirS TACITUS. 

WITH SOTiiS FOE OOLLRRKfi 
BY W. S. TYLER, 
P'-ofeesur of Languagea in Amiieist Collegi:. 
Oeb volume, ISino. »IflO. 



I of Wiilllier HaJle, laSI ; KupsHi, Hmoti 
s rs osa my Hlltlon sf ths Gsimania si 



1 I, and uTSm order Ibey bail 



mt sndearaed <o irold lbs ftalt, 

T 1. "'P^?'.'*' ^'' inlroilncB Uiein 
I IWE bo uUiiueaihei] u>viBDpralbni 



.1 « m Uye, 

1, "^m"*" sad sdln tsbegin d^ ho nalwiuemhed HniBsoprolbniid 



THE GERMANU AND AGRICOLA 

OF 

CAIUS COENELIUS TACITUS. 

BY W S TYLFR 
Preftssor f h C k a-a La n La guag s Amkersl College. 



B wnU Bi cS B^ofltaitmu'^^MI 
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(Sralt mis Intiit. 



TITUS JJYIUS. 

CllIF.PJ.Y FKOM THE TEXT OF 4I,S0nEl''HKL 

ENGLISH NOTES, GRAMMATICAL AND EXPLANATORY. 

WITH A GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTOEICAT. INDEX. 
BY J. U. LINCOLN, 



opimorre or cussicii. PBorasaoHS, 

Fivm Prafcatar King^en, i^ Vofc (Meg6. 

"I hue not ysl iBBimMs to road Ihe whole of jonr wort fcul have eiamtaert it enoi^h lo m 

ntiefied that it U J'^'''™=|j;H wt?i; to rfi"o^'lIlhi^°bS,n SS'™ Mve^VaF* Mo^' 

of' the fiam, howeier, havo procured jour oiliiiwi ; and it ia pruljslilo ihal neit year it will be 

IVom PrqfcBsar Tyta-, i^ Amherst CoUige. 
•< The noHa seem lo me lo be prenarsd with raucli care, leM-jiins, anil taste - Ibe gtamniaUc^ 
mumraiione are umiauaily foil. rBiJifui, and abls. The bwili has liuen naod by our Fteahiuaa 
Class, and will I doubl not corns into general use bi our colleges. 

Prmt PmfcssoT Poeiord, of Boicdcia CoBegc. 
will give It new impulse lo the olu^ of thia chatndng claastc 

JVmn Prijfeisar Anderem, of WmeniBe CoOege. 
" A careful esamination of Hevaral porilons of jouc work hos convinced idb Ihal. fur the use 
iBj^jSuM^vounill^uoraulniE 10 iiaine, the close attrition givan lo paruclM— to Ibe sub 
iiTnpiiie mooil— the conelant references id Ibo STsmmsre— Ibe aiacnoibiauon ol wdhis nearl) 
Jmionjnious, and the cars in giylog the igcaUUas menlionai in iLe leil. The book will ba bers- 
afier need m our college," 

FriimPTqfsisarJi>lm««i,qfffeV'7ork Umvn-sil!/. 
" I con al prment only say Ihot your edition pleases ine much- „ 1 shall glfe H lo one of aj 



NEARLY READY. 

WORKS OF HORACE. 

WITH ENGLISH NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANAT07EY. 



The teirtoflblB edition mil bo chienjlhatOf^Ore^li^mflthsNo'eSjh™^^ 
rfsulla of the F^dilor'a aludlas and eiperience as a CoIIkb FrofeHsor, which y^'!|[lJ'°f''|S^ 
PifhSiols a" d't^eBdUor lo inalte Ihia edition in ajl respects aullable ID the wflnls of Americni 
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C. JULIUS CJLSAR'S COMMENTARIES 
GALLIC WAE. 



CICERO DE OFFIOIIS. 

VlTli CRITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL NOTES, INPEXEB, &a 
BY PROFESSOR THATCHER, 

Of Yale College, New Havsa. 
One Volume, ISmo. [Just ready.) 

CICERO'S ORATIONS. 

A'lTH OHITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL NOTES, INDEXES, *» 
BY E. A. JOHNSON, 

Prqfiisam- qf Latin in the U«,ii>S!Bily nf the City if Neio- York. 
One Volume, lamo. (Nearly ready.) 

EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, 

FIRST BOOK OF XEKOPIION'S ANABASIS. 

BY JAMES R. BOISE, 

Professor in Sreum Unii:ersUlJ. 

One Volume, 19mo. Price Seventy-five CeiilB 

Fm the convenience of the learner, m English- Greek Vocabularj, a CalaloguB of lbs ImJ 

6 

...... CJoogIc 



D. Applefm ^ Co.'s Educational FuMcatiom. 

Frenelij German, Italifin, and Spanish Reading Books, 

NEW ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Coiitsining Fables, Select Tales, Remarkable Fads, Amusing AnecdoteH, 

&C. With a Diclioiiary of all the Words, translated iuio English. 

By M. De Fivas, Member of Several Literary Societies. 



NEW MODEitN FRENCH READER. 

MORCEAUX CHOISIES DES AUTEURS MODERNES, 

A LA USAGE DE LA JEUNBaSB; 

With a Vocabulary of the New and Difficult Words and Idiomatic PhrasM 

adopted in Modem French Literature. By F. Rowan. Edited by 

J. L. Jeweit, Editor of OilcndorfPs French Grammat. 



NEW DRAMATIC FRENCH READER. 

CHEFS-D'(EUVRES DRAMATIOUES 

DE LA LANGUE FRAISfCAISB, 

Bfia Ml Ordre Progreasif, et Annoffe, pour en facilit^r L' Intelligence. 
A. G. GoLLOT, Professor de Langues et de Litterature. 
One volume, ISillo, af ofiO piges. Fiicc 31. 

A PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER, 

Prepared with reference lo Ollendorff's German Grammar, wiih copious N 
and a Vocabulary. By G J. AuiEK, Professor of the Geimmi Languagi 
and Literature in the University of the City of New- York. 



NEW ITALIAN READER. 

CRESTOMAZIA ITALIANA: 

A Collection of Selected Pieces in Italian Prose, designed as a Class Reading- 
Book for Beginners in Ihe Study of the Italian Language. By E. Felii 
JFoKEsTi, LL. D., Profeaaor of the Italian Langaage and Literature in 
Columbia College and in the University of the City of New-York. 



A NEW SPANISH READER. 

CblHiating of Passages from the most approved Authors in Prose ond Ver«» 
arranged in Progreisive Order ; 



BMKO VBLAZarE 
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fttgliaji. 
K DICTIOA U Y OP THL LN&LIfeH LANGUAGE, 

T wh re Vdqab ry h K. B Bn„ll-h W onia, and an AeoanloS 

BY A EXAWDER Rr D A M 
J" Bd iln gh. 

«Ji C ca Pre K la I erature imlie IJnl™i^ B 

nofngrljSUOD ' 

P e»l 
* " "I w anguage, eapoolally aaaplea 
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